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Bamilton Watch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 








The Watch of the 
Greatest Mileage 


HIS is acountry far excelling all others in rail- 

road mileage. ‘he pre-war railroad mileage of 
the United States was 249,852 miles—more than twice 
the totals of Canada, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany added together. 

That the Hamilton Watch should be the most 
popular timekeeper over the world’s greatest railroad 
mileage is a fact worth thinking about when you 
buy a watch. 

Patrick J. Landy, the efficient conductor shown 
here, runs out of Chicago on the Fast Mail—No. 9 
onthe C.& N. W. He brings back the lowa-Dakota 
Express. His service with the C. & N. W. began in 
1879. He bought his Hamilton Watch “in the nine- 
ties.”” He is still running trains by it. 

For a gift, a Hamilton is highly prized because of 
the rigidly accurate time it keeps, also because it is a 
watch whose owner can feel proud of its good looks. 

‘There are many models—ladies’ bracelet watches, 
and thin models for men as well as sturdy railroad 
timekeepers. Prices, $40 to $200; movements alone, 
$22 (in Canada, $25) and up. See them at vo 
jeweler’s. 

Send for ‘*The Timekeeper,’’ an interesting booklet 


about the manufacture and care of fine watches. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Painting by C. E. Chambers [!lustration for ‘‘ The Poppies of Wu Fong” 


SUDDENLY AT THE DOORWAY STOOD WU FONG 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN RED PETROGRAD 


BY SIR PAUL DUKES 


Paul Dukes, long a resident of Petrograd and attached to the British Foreign 
Office, was called to London in August, 1918, and offered a hazardous position in the . 
British Secret Intelligence Service. Under the Bolshevik regime it was believed that 
Soviet Russia would not long continue open to foreigners, and it was desired that 
some one remain in Petrograd incognito and keep the British government privately 
informed of the march of events. 

After some weeks of preparation Mr. Dukes, in disguise, sought to re-enter Russia 
through Finland. In these efforts he was aided by a Russian naval officer, Melnikoff, 
whose parents had been brutally murdered by the Bolsheviks. Melnikoff (who 
appears in the following narrative) preceded Mr. Dukes in crossing the Finnish fren- 
tier; the latter followed two days later, Melnikoff having arranged that the Finnish 
patrols should furnish Mr. Dukes with the necessary fraudulent “‘documents of 








identification.” 


For nearly a year Mr. Dukes’s adventures were fraught with excitement and 
extreme peril, outranking the exploits of the master detectives of fiction. He was 


subsequently knighted for his services. 


The following narrative takes up the story from the time of Mr. Dukes’s arrival 


in Petrograd, disguised as a commercial traveler. 


ally disguised by the author. 


N Y first destination was the house 
of an English gentleman, to 
whom I shall refer as Mr. Marsh. Marsh 
was a prominent business man in Petro- 
grad. Melnikoff knew him and had 
promised to prepare him for my coming. 
I found the house and, after assuring 
myself that the street was clear and that 
I was not observed, I entered. In the 
hall I was confronted by an individual 
who might or might not have been the 
house porter. But I saw at once that he 
was not disposed to be friendly. He let 
me in, closed the door behind me, and 
promptly placed himself in front of it. 
“Whom do you want?” he asked. 


All proper names are intention- 


“T want Mr. Marsh,” I said. “Can 
you tell me the number of his flat?” I 
knew the number perfectly well, but I 
could see from the man’s manner that 
the less I knew about Marsh the better 
for me. 

“Marsh is in prison,”’ replied the man, 
‘and his flat is sealed up. Do you know 
him?” 

Devil take it! I thought. I suppose I 
shall be arrested, too, to see what I 
came here for! The idea occurred to me 
for a moment to flaunt my concocted 
passport in his face and make myself out 
to be an agent of the Extraordinary 
Commission, but as such I should have 
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known of Marsh’s arrest, and I should 
still have to explain the reason of my 
- visit. 

“No, I don’t know him,” I replied. 
“T was sent to give him this little par- 
cel.” I held up the packet containing 
my ftrousseau of socks, biscuits, and 
handkerchiefs. ‘‘He left this in a house 
at Alexandrovsky the other night. I am 
an office clerk there. I will take it back.” 

The man eyed me closely. “You do 
not know Mr. Marsh?” he said again, 
slowly, 

‘I have never seen him in my life,” I 
declared, emphatically. 

“You had better leave the parcel, 
however,” he said. 

“Yes, yes, certainly,” I agreed with 
alacrity, fearful at the same time lest my 
relief at this conclusion to the incident 
should be too noticeable. 

I handed him over my parcel. “Good 
morning,” I said, civilly. “I will say 
that Mr. Marsh is arrested.” 

The man moved away from the door, 
still looking hard at me as I passed out 
into the street. 

Agitated by this misfortune, I turned 
my steps in the direction of the hospital 
where I hoped to find Melnikoff. The 
hospital in question was at the extreme 
end of the Kamenostrovsky Prospect. 
It was a good four-mile walk from 
Marsh’s house. I tried to get on a street 
car, but there were very few running and 
they were so crowded that it was impos- 
sible to board them. People hung in 
bunches round the steps and even on the 
buffers. So, tired as I was after the 
night’s adventure, I footed it. 

Melnikoff, it appeared, was a relative 
of one of the doctors of this hospital, but 
I did not find him there. The old woman 
at the lodge said Melnikoff had been there 
one night and had not returned since. 
I began to think something untoward 
must have occurred, although doubtless 
he had several other night shelters be- 
sides this one. There was nothing to do 
but wait for the afternoon and go to the 
clandestine café to which he had directed 
me. 
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At three o’clock I set out to look for 
Melnikoff’s café, a clandestine establish- 
ment in a private flat on the top floor of 
a house in one of the streets off the 
Nevsky Prospect. When I rang the bell 
the door was opened just a wee bit and 
I espied a keen and suspicious eye 
through the chink. Seeing the door was 
immediately about to close again, I slid 
one foot into the aperture and asked 
quickly for Melnikoff. 

“*Melnikoff?” said the voice accom- 
panying the eagle eye. “‘What Melni- 
koff?” 

“N——,,” I said, giving Melnikoff’s 
real name. At this point the door was 
opened a little wider and I was con- 
fronted by two ladies, the one elderly 
and plump, the other young and good- 
looking. 

“What is his first name and patro- 
nymic?” asked the younger lady. 

“Nicolas Nicolevitch,”’ I replied. 

“Tt is all right,” said the younger lady 
to the elder. “He said some one might 
be coming to meet him this afternoon. 
Come in,” she went on, to me. “ Nico- 
las Nicolevitch was here for a moment 
on Saturday and said he would be here 
yesterday, but did not come. I expect 
him any minute now.” 

I passed into a sitting room fitted with 
small tables, where the fair young lady, 
Vera Alexandrovna, served me, to my 
surprise, with delicious little cakes. The 
room was empty, but later about a dozen 
people came in, all of distinctly bour- 
geois stamp. A few of the young men 
looked like ex-officers of dubious type. 
They laughed loudly, and seemed to 
have plenty of money to spend, for the 
delicacies were extremely expensive. 
This café, I learned later, was a meeting 
place for conspirators, who were said to 
have received funds for counter-revolu- 
tionary purposes from representatives of 
the Allies. 

Vera Alexandrovna came over to the 
table in the corner where I sat alone. 
“Nicolas Nicolzvitch told me you were 
coming and that you were a friend of his 
—but I shall ask no questions. You 
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may feel yourself quite safe and at home 
here and nobody will notice you.” But 
I saw four of the loud-voiced young offi- 
‘ers at the next table looking at me very 
he rd. 

All at once one of the four young men 
rose and approached me. He was tall 
and thin, with sunken eyes, hair brushed 
straight up, and a black mustache. There 
was a curious crooked twitch about his 
mouth. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “Allow 
me to introduce myself. Captain Zorin- 
sky. You are waiting for Melnikoff, are 
you not? [ama friend of his.” 

I shook hands with Zorinsky, but 
gave him no encouragement to talk. 
Had this Zorinsky merely guessed that 
[ was waiting for Melnikoff, or had Vera 
Alexandrovna told him? 

**Melnikoff did not come here yester- 
day,” Zorinsky continued, “but if I can 
do anything for you at any time I shall 
be glad.” 

I bowed and he returned to his table. 
Since it was already six, I resolved I 
would stay in this café no longer. The 
atmosphere of the place filled me with 
indefinable apprehension. 

*“T am so sorry you have missed 
Nicolas Nicolevitch,” said Vera Alexan- 
drovna as I took my leave. “Will you 
come in to-morrow?” 

I said I would, fully determined that 
I would not. 

“Come back at any time,” said Vera 
Alexandrovna, with her pleasant smile; 
“and remember,” she added, reassur- 
ingly in an undertone, “here you are per- 
fectly safe.” 

Could anybody be more charming 
than Vera Alexandrovna? Birth, edu- 
cation, and refinement were manifested 
in every gesture. But as for her café, I 
had an ominous presentiment, and noth- 
ing would have induced me to re-enter it. 

I resolved to resort to the flat of Ivan 
Sergeievitch, Melnikoff’s friend who had 
seen me off at Viborg. His house was in 
a small street at the end of Kazanskaya, 
and, like Vera Alexandrovna’s, his flat 
vas on the top floor. My experience of 
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the morning had made me very cautious, 
and I was careful to enter the house as 
though I were making a mistake, the 
easier to effect an escape if necessary. 
But the house was as still as death. I 
met nobody on the stairs, and for a long 
time there was no reply to my ring. 
Finally I heard footsteps, and a female 
voice said, querulously, behind the door: 

* Who is there?” 

“From Ivan Sergeievitch,” I replied, 
speaking just loud enough to be heard 
through the door. 

There was a pause. “From which 
Ivan Sergeievitch?” queried the voice. 

I lowered my tone. I felt the other 
person was listening intently. ‘From 
your Ivan Sergeievitch, in Viborg,” I 
said in a low voice at the keyhole. 

There was another pause. “But who 
are you?” came the query. 

“Do not be alarmed,” I said, in the 
same tone. “I have a message to you 
from him.” 

The footsteps receded. I could hear 
voices conferring. Then two locks were 
undone, and the door was partially 
opened on a short chain. I saw a mid- 
dle-aged woman peering at me with fear 
and suspicion through the chink. 

I repeated what I had already said, 
adding in a whisper that I myself had 
just come from Finland and would per- 
haps be going back shortly. The chain 
was then removed and I passed in. 

The woman who opened the door, and 
who proved to be the housekeeper spo- 
ken of by Ivan Sergeievitch, closed it 
again hastily, locked it securely, and 
stood before me, a trembling little figure 
with keen eyes that looked me up and 
down with uncertainty. A few paces 
away stood a girl, the nurse of Ivan 
Sergeievitch’s children, who were in 
Finland. 

“Ivan Sergeievitch is an old friend of 
mine,” I said, not truthfully, but very 
anxious to calm the suspicions of my 
humble hostesses. “I knew him long ago 
and saw him again quite recently in 
Finland. He asked me, if I found it pos- 
sible, to come round to see you.” 
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“Come in, come in, please,” said the 
housekeeper, whom I shall call Stepa- 
novna, still very nervously. “‘ Excuse 
our showing you into the kitchen, but it 
is the only room we have warmed. It is 
so difficult to get firewood nowadays.” 

I sat down in the kitchen, feeling very 
tired. “Ivan Sergeievitch is well and 
sends his greetings,” I said. “So are his 
wife and the children. They hope you 
are well and not suffering. They would 
like you to join them, but it is impos- 
sible to get passports.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Stepa- 
novna. “I am glad they are well. We 
have not heard from them for so long. 
May we offer you something to eat—?” 

“Tvan Pavlovitch is my name,” I in- 
terpolated, catching her hesitation. 

“May we offer you something to eat, 
Ivan Pavlovitch?” said Stepanovna, 
kindly, busying herself at the stove. Her 
hands still trembled. 

“Thank you,” I said, “but I am 
afraid you have not much yourself.” 

“We are going to have some soup for 
supper,”’ she replied. “There will be 
enough for you, too.” 

Stepanovna left the kitchen for a 
moment, and the nursing maid, whose 
name was Varia, leaned over to me and 
said, in a low voice: “Stepanovna is 
frightened to-day. She nearly got ar- 
rested this morning at the market when 
the Reds came and took people buying 
and selling food.” 

I saw from Varia’s manner that she 
was a self-possessed and intelligent girl 
and I resolved to speak to her first re- 
garding my staying the night, lest I 
should terrify Step-novna by the sug- 
gestion. 

““When I went to my home this after- 
noon,”’ I said, “I found it locked. I ex- 
pect the housekeeper is out. It is very 
far, and I wonder if I may stay the night 
here. A sofa will do to lie on, or even 
the floor. I am dreadfully tired and my 
leg is aching from an old wound. Ivan 
Sergeievitch said I might use his flat 
whenever I liked.” 

“T will ask Stepanovna,” said Varia. 


“T do not think she will mind.” Varia 
left the room and, returning, said Stepa- 
novna agreed—for one night. 

The soup was soon ready—cabbage 


soup, and very good. I ate two big plate- . 


fuls of it, though conscience pricked me 
in accepting a second. But I was very 
hungry. During supper a man in sol- 
dier’s uniform came in by the kitchen 
door and sat down on a box against the 
wall. He said nothing at all, but he had 
a good-natured, round, plump face, with 
rosy cheeks and twinkling eyes. With 
a jackknife he hewed square chunks off 
a loaf of black bread, one of which 
chunks was handed to me. 

“This is my nephew Dmitri,” said 
Stepanovna. “He has just become a 
volunteer so as to get Red army rations, 
so we are better off now.” 

Dmitri smiled at being mentioned, but 
said nothing. After two platefuls of 
soup I could scarcely keep my eyes open. 
So I asked where I might spend the night 
and was shown into the study, where I 
threw myself on the couch and fell fast 
asleep. 

In the morning Stepanovna had quite 
got over her fright, and when I came 
into the kitchen to wash, and drink an- 
other glass of tea, she greeted me kindly. 
Dmitri sat on his box in stolid silence, 
munching a crust of bread. 

“Been in the Red army long?” I 
asked him, by way of conversation. 

“Three weeks,” he replied. 

“Well, and do you like it?” 

Dmitri pouted and shrugged his shoul- 
ders disparagingly. 

“Do you have to do much service?” I 
persisted. 

“Done none yet.” 

Dmitri typified the mass of the un- 
thinking proletariat at this time, who 
regarded the Bolshevik government as 
an accidental, inexplicable, and merely 
temporary phenomenon which was des- 
tined at an early date to decay and dis- 
appear. 

Varia accompanied me to the door as 
I departed. “If you want to come back,” 
she said, “I don’t think Stepanovna will 
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mind.” I insisted on paying for the food 
I had eaten and set out to look again for 
Melnikoff. 

The morning was raw and snow began 
to fall. People hurried along the streets 
huddling bundles and small parcels. 
Queues, mostly of working women, were 
waiting outside small stores with notices 
printed on canvas over the lintel, “First 
Communal Booth,” “Second Communal 
Booth,” and so on, where bread was 
being distributed in small quantities 
against food cards. There was rarely 
enough to go round, so people came and 
stood early, shivering in the biting wind. 

Again I tracked across the river and 
up the long Kamenostrovsky Prospect to 
Melnikoff’s hospital, but again he had 
not returned and they knew nothing of 
him. Wandering irresolutely about the 
city, I drifted into the district where I 
had formerly lived, and here in a side 
street I came unexpectedly upon a win- 
dow on which a slip of paper was pasted 
with the word “Dinners,” written in 
pencil. 


[Dukes finds the place to be a small temporary 
restaurant catering to people without food cards. 
Considerations of space necessitate several 
abridgments of the text-—Tur Eprrors.] 


Purchasing three small white loaves to 
take with me, I returned in the afternoon 
to Stepanovna’s. My humble friends 
were delighted at my simple contribu- 
tion to the family fare, for they did not 
know white bread was still procurable. I 
telephoned to Vera Alexandrovna, but 
Melnikoff was not there and nothing was 
known of him. So with Stepanovna’s 
consent to stay another night, I sat in the 
kitchen sipping Dmitri’s tea and listen- 
ing to their talk. It was a prevalent 
belief of the populace at this time that 
the Allies, and particularly the British, 
were planning to invade Russia and re- 
lieve the stricken country. Hearing them 
discussing the probability of such an 
event, and the part their master Ivan 
Sergeievitch might take in it, I told them 
straight out that I was an Englishman, 
a disclosure the effect of which was elec- 
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tric. For a time they would not credit 
it, for in appearance I might be any 
nationality but English. When we sat 
down about nine I found quite a good 
supper with meat and potatoes, prepared 
evidently chiefly for me, for their own 
dinner was at midday. 

“However did you get the meat?” I 
exclaimed as Stepanovna bustled about 
to serve me. 

“That is Dmitri’s army ration,”’ she 
said, simply. 

Dmitri sat still on his box against the 
kitchen wall, but the smile never de- 
parted from his face. 

That night I found Varia had made 
up for me-the best bed in the flat, and, 
lying in this unexpected luxury, I tried 
to sum up my impressions of the first 
two days of adventure. Hope and fear 
had alternated with such frequency, 
mingled with .a thousand conflicting 
emotions and memories of past associa- 
tions, that I found it difficult to recall 
with precision all I had seen and heard. 
One thing, though, was clear. For two 
days I had wandered round the city, 
living from minute to minute and hour 
to hour, unnoticed. I no longer saw 
eyes in every wall. I felt that I really 
passed with the crowd. Only now and 
again some one would glance curiously, 
and perhaps enviously, at my black- 
leather breeches. I resclved I would 
smear my breeches with dirt before 
sallying forth on the morrow, so that 
they would not look so new. I nestled 
cozily into the blankets and passed into 
the silent land of no dreams. 


I was awakened rudely by a loud ring 
at the bell, and sprang up, all alert. It 
was quarter to eight. Who, I asked 
myself, could the callers be? A search? 
Had the House Committee heard of the 
unregistered lodger? What should I say? 
I began dressing hastily. I could hear 
Stepanovna and Varia conferring in the 
kitchen. Then they both shuffled along 
the passage to the door. I heard the 
door opened, first on the chain, and there 
was a moment’s silence. Then the chain 
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was removed. Some one was admitted 
and the door closed. I heard 

voices and boots tramping along the 
passage. Convinced now that a search 
was to be made, I fished feverishly in my 
pockets to get out my passport for 
demonstration, when into the room burst 
Melnikoff! Behind him entered a huge 
fellow face 
brimmed over with smiles beaming good 
nature and jollity. This giant 
dressed in a rough and ragged brown 
suit and in his hand he squeezed a dirty 
hat. 

“Marsh,” observed Melnikoff, curtly, 
by way of introduction, smiling at my 
incredulity. We shook hands heartily 
all round while I still fumbled my pass- 
port. 

“T was about to defy you with that!” 
I laughed, showing them the paper. 
“Tell me. I thought you were in 
prison!” 

‘**Not quite!” Marsh exclaimed, drop- 
ping into English at once. “I had a 
larky get-away! Slithered down a drain- 
pipe outside the kitchen window into the 
next yard as the Reds came in at the 
front door. Shaved my beard at once.” 
He rubbed his chin. “About time, by 
the way, I saw the barber again. The 
blighters are looking for me everywhere. 
I was held up one evening by one of 
their damned spies under a lamp-post. I 
screwed my face into a freak and asked 
him for a light. Then I knocked him 
down. And yesterday evening I was go- 
ing into a yard on Sadovaya Street when 
under the arch I heard some one behind 
me say, ‘Marsh!’ I sprang round, just 
about to administer the same medicine, 
when I saw it was Melnikoff!”’ 

“But how did you find me here?” I 
said. 

“Sheer luck,” Melnikoff replied. “I 
guessed you might possibly be in Sergeie- 
vitch’s flat. But listen; I can’t stay here 
long. I’m being looked for, too. You can 
meet me safely at three this afternoon 
at the fifteenth communal eating house 
in the Nevsky. You don’t need a ticket 
to enter. I'll tell you everything then. 


’ 
mens 
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Don’t stay more than two nights in one 
place.” 

“All right,” I said; “three o’clock at 
the fifteenth eating house.” 

“And don’t go to Vera’s any more,” 
he added as he hurried away. 
thing is wrong there. Good-by.” 

“Get dressed,” said Marsh when Mel. 
nikoff had gone, “and I'll take you 
straight along to a place you can go to 
regularly. But rely mainly on Melnikoff, 
he’s the cleverest card I ever saw.” 

Marsh had been assisting Allied sub- 
jects who were refused passports to 
escape from the country secretly. So 
well had he organized this enterprise 
that over a hundred people, mostly Eng- 
lish, French, and Americans, had been 
safely got away. Finns were employed 
as guides, and there were two or three 
points along the frontier where the fugi- 
tives could at certain times cross un- 
observed. The Bolsheviks had un- 
earthed this organization, and Marsh 
had had a hairbreadth escape. But his 
wife had been seized in his stead as 
hostage, and this calamity filled him 
with: concern. 

Mrs. Marsh was imprisoned at the 
notorious No. 2 Goréhovaya Street, and 
Marsh was awaiting the report of a man 
who had connections with the Commis- 
sion as to the possibilities of effecting her 
escape. “This man,” explained Marsh, 
“was, I believe, an official of the Tsar’s 
personal secret police before the revolu- 
tion, and is doing some sort of clerical 
work in a soviet institution now. The 
Bolsheviks are re-engaging Tsarist police 
agents for the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion; so he has close connections there 
and knows most of what goes on. He is 
a liar and it is difficult to believe what 
he says, but”—Marsh paused and 
rubbed his forefinger and thumb to- 
gether to indicate that finance entered 
into the transaction—“‘if you outbid the 
Bolsheviks, this fellow can do things. 
Understand?” 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

Marsh put me up to the latest posi- 
tion of everything in Petrograd. He 


**Some- 
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also said he would be able to find me 
lodging for a few nights until I had some 
settled mode of living. He had wide 
acquaintanceship in the city and many 
of his friends lived in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive manner, working for a living in 
soviet offices. 

“Better be moving along now,” he 
said, when we had finished tea. “T’ll go 
ahead because we mustn’t walk together. 
Follow me in about five minutes, and 
you'll find me standing by the hoarding 
round the Kazan Cathedral. Follow me 
as far behind as you can.” 

I let Marsh out and heard his steps 
re-echoing down the stone staircase. 

“T shall not be back to-night, Stepa- 
novna,” I said, preparing to follow him. 
“T can’t tell you how grateful—” 

“Oh, but Ivan Pavlovitch,” exclaimed 
the good woman, “you can come here 
any time you like. If anything hap- 
pens,” she added, in a lower tone, “we'll 
say you belong to us. No one need 
know.” 

While Stepanovna and Varia let me 
out I had a vision of Dmitri standing 
at the kitchen door, stolidly munching 
a crust of black bread. 

Outside the hoarding of the Kazan 
Cathedral, I espied the huge figure of 
Marsh sitting on a stone. When he saw 
me over the way he rose and, crouching 
to conceal his height, slouched along 
with his collar turned up, diving into 
side streets and avoiding the main thor- 
oughfares. I followed at a distance. 
Eventually we came out to the Siennaya 
market, crossed it, and plunged into the 
maze of streets to the south. Marsh 
disappeared under an arch, and, follow- 
ing his steps, I found myself in a dark, 
filthy, reeking yard with a back-stair 
entrance on either hand. Marsh stood 
at the stairway on the left. “Flat num- 
ber five on the second floor,” he said. 
“We can go up together.” 

“The stairway was narrow and littered 
with rubbish. At a door with “5” 
chalked on it Marsh banged loudly 
three times with his fist, and it was 
opened by a woman, dressed plainly in 
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black, who greeted Marsh with exclama- 
tions of welcome and relief. . 

“Aha, Maria!’ he shouted, boister- 
ously. “Here we are, you see—not got 
me yet. And won’t get me, unless I’ve 
got a pumpkin on my shoulders instead 
of a head!” 

Maria set the samovar and produced 
some black bread and butter. 

“This flat,” said Marsh, with his 
mouth full, “‘ belonged to a business col- 
league of mine. The Reds seized him 
by mistake for some one else. Sat in 
choky three days and was told he was 
to be shot, when luckily for him the 
right man was collared. Then they let 
him out and I shipped him over the fron- 
tier. They'll forget all about him. In 
the daytime this is one of the safest 
places in town.” 

Marsh sat and talked. For weeks this 
fellow had been saving people’s lives at 
constant risk to his own, and with no 
motive except that if he didn’t do it 
no one else would. His country farm 
had been seized and pillaged, his city 
business was ruined, he had long been 
under suspicion, and yet he refused to 
leave. That very afternoon he was plan- 
ning to dispatch two Englishmen and a 
French lady by the most difficult but 
least dangerous of his routes across the 
frontier. 

But the arrest of his wife bore con- 
stantly on his mind. From time to time 
his boisterous flow of talk would sud- 
denly cease. He would pass his hand 
over his brow, a far-away, troubled look 
coming into his eyes. 

“Tf only it were an ordinary prison,” 
he would say, “if only they were human 
beings. But these and he never 
found a word. “By the way, will you 
come with me to see the Policeman? I 
am going to meet him in half an hour.” 
The “Policeman” was the nickname by 
which we referred to the Tsarist official 
of whom Marsh had spoken in the morn- 
ing. I reflected for a moment. Perhaps 
the Policeman might be useful to me 
later. I consented. 

Telling Maria to look out for us both 
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about that time next morning, we left the 
“lat by the back entrance as we had en- 
tered it. Again Marsh walked ahead and 
[ followed his slouching figure at a dis- 
tance as he wound in and out of side 
streets. The dwelling we were going to, 
he told me, was that of an ex-journalist, 
who was now engaged as a scribe in the 
Department of Public Works, and it was 
at the journalist’s that he had arranged 
to meet the Policeman. 

The journalist lived all alone in a flat 
in the Liteiny Prospect. I watched 
Marsh disappear into the entrance, and 
waited a moment to convince myself he 
was not being tracked. From the oppo- 
site sidewalk I saw him look back 
through the glass door, signaling that all 
was well within, and, giving him time to 
mount the stairs, I followed. 

He rang the bell at a door covered 
with oilcloth and felt. After a moment’s 
silence there was a shuffling of slippers, 
an inner door opened, and a voice said: 

“Who's there?” 

““He expects me to say who’s here, the 
silly fool,’ growled Marsh under his 
breath, adding, just loud enough to be 
heard through the door, “I.” 

“Who?” persisted the voice. 

“I, Peter Sergeievitch” (aloud), 
“blithering, idiot!’ (undertone) said 
Marsh. 

There was much undoing of bars and 
bolts, and finally, the door opening 
slightly on the chain, a pair of nervous, 
twinkling eyes peered through the chink. 

“Ah!” said the nervous face, breaking 
into a smile. “Ivan Petrovitch!” 

The door closed again and the chain 
was removed. Then it reopened and we 
passed in 

“Why the devil couldn’t you open at 
once?” grumbled Marsh. “‘ You knew I 
was coming. ‘Who’s there,’ indeed! Do 
you want me to bawl ‘Marsh’ at the 
top of my voice outside your door?” 

At this the nervous man looked terri- 
fied. 

“Well, then why don’t you open? 
‘Ivan Petrovitch’ or ‘Peter Sergeie- 
vitch’—can’t anyone be Ivan Petro- 


vitch? Isn’t that just why I am ‘Ivan 
Petrovitch’?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the nervous 
man, “but nowadays one never knows 
who may be at the door.” 

“Well, then, open and look, or next 
time I will shout ‘Marsh.’” The nerv- 
ous man looked more terrified than ever. 
“Well, well,’ laughed Marsh, “I am only 
joking. This is my friend—er—” 

“Michael Mihailovitch,” I put in. 

“Very glad to see you, Michael 
Mihailovitch,” said the nervous man, 
looking anything but glad. 

The journalist was a man of thirly- 
five years of age, though his thin and 
pale features, disheveled hair, and 
ragged beard gave him the appearance 
of being nearly fifty. He was attired in 
an old greenish overcoat with the collar 
turned up, and dragged his feet about in 
a pair of worn-out carpet slippers. 

“Well, how go things, Dmitri Kon- 
stantinovitch?” asked Marsh. 

“Poorly, poorly, Ivan Petrovitch,” 
said the journalist, coughing. “This is 
the third day I have not been to work. 
You will excuse my proceeding with 
business. I’m having lunch. Come into 
the kitchen; it is the least cold of all the 
rooms.” 

The journalist, preparing his noonday 
meal, was engaged in boiling a few pota- 
toes over a stick fire in a tiny portable 
oven. 

“Two days’ rations,” he remarked, 
ironically, holding up a salt herrimg. 
“How do they expect us to live, indeed? 
If you toil to your own advantage, then 
it is called ‘speculation,’ and you get 
shot. Ugh!” 

Continuing in this strain, the journal- 
ist scraped his smelly herring and began 
eating it with his potatoes ravenously 
and yet gingerly, knowing that the 
quicker he finished the scanty repast the 
sooner he would realize there was noth- 
ing more. Picking the skeleton clean, he 
sucked the tail and dug his fork into the 
head for the last scraps of meat. 

From his overcoat pocket Marsh pro- 
duced half a pound of bread. “Here, 
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Dmitri Konstantinovitch,” he said, 
thrusting it toward him. “ Your health!” 

The journalist’s face became trans- 
figured. Its haggard look vanished. He 
glanced up, his mouth fixed in a half 
laugh of delight and incredulity, his 
sunken eyes sparkling with childlike 
pleasure and gratitude. 

“For me?” he exclaimed, scarcely be- 
lieving his eyes. “* But what about your- 
self? Surely you do not get sufficient, 
especially since—” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said Marsh, 
with his good-natured smile. “But 
listen. I’m expecting a visitor here soon, 
the same man as the day before yester- 
day. I will take him into the other room, 
so that he need not see you.” 

The journalist, I could see, was over- 
come with fear at being obliged to re- 
ceive Marsh’s unwelcome visitor, but he 
said nothing. He wrapped the bread 
carefully up in paper and put it away in 
a cupboard. A moment later there were 
three sharp rings at the bell. Marsh hur- 
ried to the door, admitted his visitor, and 
led him into the journalist’s cabinet. 

“You may as well come in, too,” he 
said to me, looking into the kitchen. 

““*Michael Ivanitch,’”? I whispered, 
pointing at myself, as we passed in. 

Marsh introduced me. “My friend, 
Michael Ivanitch Schmit,” he said. 

My first impulse when I saw the indi- 
vidual Marsh nicknamed “the Police- 
man” was to laugh, for anyone less like 
a policeman than the little man who rose 
and bowed I have seldom seen. I will 
not describe him too precisely, but he 
wes short, red-faced, and insignificant- 
looking. In spite of this, however, his 
manner showed that he had a very high 
opinion of his own importance. He 
shook hands and reseated himself with 
comical dignity. 

“Go on, Alexei Fomitch,” said Marsh. 
“T want my friend to know how matters 
stand. He may be able to help.” 

““Madame Marsh, as I was saying,” 
proceeded the Policeman, “is incar- 
cerated in chamber number forty-two 
with thirty-eight other women of various 
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station, including titled personages, serv- 
ant girls, and prostitutes. The chamber 
is not a large one and I fear the con- 
ditions are far from pleasant. My in- 
formants tell me she is cross-examined 
several hours every day with the object 
of eliciting the hiding place of Monsieur 
Marsh, which they believe she knows. 
Unfortunately, her case is complicated by 
the confused replies she has given, for 
after several hours’ interrogation it often 
becomes difficult to retain clarity of 
mjnd. Confused or incoherent replies, 
even though accidental, lead to further 
and still more exacting interpellation.” 

Marsh followed every word with con- 
cern. “But can we not get round the 
interrogators?”’ he said. “They all have 
their price, damn it!” 

“Yes, that is often so,”’ continued the 
Policeman, in a tone of feigned consola- 
tion. “The Investigator can frequently 
be induced to turn the evidence in favor 
of the accused. But in this case it is 
useless to offer the usual bribe, for even 
if Madame Marsh’s innocence is proven 
she will still be detained as a hostage 
until the discovery of Monsieur Marsh.” 

Marsh’s face twinged. “I feared so,” 
he said, in a dull voice. ‘“‘ What are the 
chances of flight?” 

“Tam already making inquiries on the 
subject,” said the Policeman, “but it 
will take some days to arrange. The 
assistance of more than one person will 
have to be enlisted. And I hesitate,”’ he 
added, in unctuous tones of regret, “to re- 
fer to such a matter, but I am afraid this 
method may bea little more—er—costly.”’ 

“Money?” cried Marsh. “Damn it 
all, man! Don’t you realize it is my 
wife? How much do you want?” 

“Oh, Monsieur Marsh,” expostulated 
the Policeman, “you are well aware that 
I take nothing for myself. I do this out 
of friendship to you—and our gallant 
Allies. But there is a prison janitor. I 
must give him five thousand; two ward- 
ers, ten thousand; a go-between, two 
thousand; odd expenses—” 

“Stop!” put in Marsh, abruptly. 
Tell me how much it will cost.” 
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The Policeman’s face assumed a 
pained expression. “It may cost,” he 
said, “twenty-five, possibly thirty, thou- 
sand roubles.” 

“Thirty thousand. You shall have it. 
I gave you ten thousand; here are an- 
other ten thousand; you shall have the 
third ten thousand the day my wife 
leaves prison.” 

The Policeman took the notes, and 
with a look of offended dignity, as 
though the handling of money were alto- 
gether beneath him, hid them in. an 
inner pocket. 

When he had gene Marsh explained 
that he was a “private detective or 
something.”’ “‘ What he’s after is money. 
He'll pocket most of that thirty thou- 
sand. But he’s afraid of us, too. He’s 
cocksure the Allies are coming into 
Petrograd, so if you have anything to do 
with him tell him you’re an Englishman 
and he'll grovel. By the way, we had 
better let Dmitri Konstantinovitch into 
the secret, too, because you will find 
this flat very useful. The journalist is a 
damned old coward, but buy him some 
grub or, still better, pay for his fuel and 
he will let you use the flat as much as 
you like.” 

So the nervous ex-journalist was told 
that I was in the service of the British 
government, and when Marsh said, 
“You don’t mind if he comes in occa- 
sionally to sleep on the sofa, do you?” 
Dmitri Konstantinovitch nearly died 
with fear. His thin lips vibrated, and, 
clearer than any words, his twitching 
smile and tear-filled eyes implored, ‘‘Oh, 
for God’s sake, leave me alone!” until I 
said, boldly: ‘‘ But I don’t like sleeping 
in the cold, Dmitri Konstantinovitch. 
Perhaps you could get some wood in for 
me. Here is the price of a sazhen of logs; 
we shall share the wood, of course.” 
Then his careworn, troubled face be- 
came suddenly transfigured. 

“Ah, splendid, splendid!” he cried, in 
delight, his fears completely obliterated 
by the anticipation of coming warmth. 
“J will get the wood in this very after- 
noon, and you shall have sheets and 
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blankets and I will make you com- 
fortable.” 

It was now time for me to be thinking 
of keeping my appointment with Melni- 
koff at the Communal eating house. So 
I left Marsh, arranging to meet him at 
the empty flat, “No. 5,” next morning. 

As I rounded the corner of the Nevsky 
Prospect I noticed a concourse of people 
outside the Communal eating house. At 
the entrance to the eating house stood 
two sailors on guard with fixed bayonets, 
while people were being filed out of the 
building singly, led by militiamen. In 
the dark lobby within one could dimly 
see individuals being searched. 

I waited to see if Melnikoff would 
emerge from the building. After a mo- 
ment I felt a tap on my arm and, looking 
round, I was confronted by Zorinsky, 
the officer who had accosted me in the 
café of Vera Alexandrovna on the day of 
my arrival. Zorinsky signaled to me to 
move aside with him. 

“Were you to meet Melnikoff here?” 
he asked. “It is lucky you did not enter 
the restaurant. The place is being 
raided. I was about to go in myself, but 
came a little late, thank God! Melnikoff 
was one of the first to be arrested and 
has already been taken away.” 

“What is the cause of the raid?” I 
asked, dismayed by this news. 

“Who knows?’ replied Zorinsky. 
“These things are done spasmodically. 
Melnikoff has been tracked for some 
days, I believe, and it may have been on 
his account. Anyway, it is serious, for he 
is well known.” 

People were beginning to move away 
and the search was clearly nearing its 
end. 

“We must begin to think of some way 
of getting him out,” Zorinsky said. 
“Melnikoff was a great friend of mine, 
but you are, I expect, as interested in his 
release as I am.” 

“Is there any chance?” I exclaimed. 
“Of course I am interested.” 

“Then I suggest you come home with 
me and we will talk it over. I live quite 
near.” 
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Anxious to learn of any possibility of 
saving Melnikoff, I consented. We 
passed into the Troitzkaya Street and 
entered a large house on the right. 

“How do you wish me to call you?” 
asked Zorinsky as we mounted the stair- 
case. 

I was struck by the considerateness of 
his question and replied, “Pavel Iva- 
nitch.” 

The flat in which Zorinsky lived was 
large and luxuriously furnished, and 
showed no signs of molestation. 

“You live comfortably,” I remarked, 
sinking into a deep leather armchair. 

“Yes, we do pretty well,” he replied. 
“My wife, you see, is an actress. She 
receives as many provisions as_ she 
wants, and our flat is immune from 
requisition of furniture or the obtrusion 
of workmen. As for me, my wife has 
registered me as a submanager of the 
theater so that I receive additional 
rations also. These things, you know, 
are not difficult to arrange. Thus I am 
really a gentleman at large, and living 
like many others at the expense of a gen- 
erous proletarian regime. My hobby,” 
he added, idly, “is contre-espionage.” 

“What?” I cried, the exclamation 
escaping me inadvertently. 

 Contre-espionage,” he repeated, smil- 
ing. ‘“‘Why should you be surprised? 
Tout le monde est contre-revolutionnaire— 
it is merely a question of whether one is 
actively or passively so.”” He took from 
a drawer a typewritten sheet of paper 
and handed it to me. “Does that by 
any chance interest you?” 


[Zorinsky shows Dukes a confidential report 
of negotiations of the Bolshevik government 
with non-Bolshevik factions—a paper of great 
importance and undoubtedly authentic.| 


“You may as well keep it,” said 
Zorinsky. “I should have given it to 
Melnikoff and he would doubtless have 
given it to you. I am expecting a further 
report shortly. Yes,” he added, non- 
chalantly, tapping the arm of the desk 
chair in which he sat, “it is an amusing 
game—contre-espionage. I used to pro- 
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vide your Captain Crombie! with quite 
a lot of information. But I’m not sur- 
prised you have not heard of me, for i 
always preferred to keep in the back- 
ground.” 

He produced a large box of cigarettes 
and, ringing a bell, ordered tea. 

“TI don’t know what you Allies propose 
doing with regard to Russia,” 
served, offering me a light. “It seems 
to me you might as well leave us alone 
as bungle about in the way you are 
doing. Meanwhile all sorts of people are 
conducting, or think they are conduct- 
ing, espionage underground in Russia, 
or planning to overthrow the Reds.” 

Zorinsky launched into an exposition 
of the internal counter-revolutionary 
movement, of which he appeared to know 
extensive details. There existed, he said, 
belligerent “groups,” planning to seize 
army stores, blow up bridges, or raid 
treasuries. 

The maid, neatly attired in a clean 
white apron, brought in tea, served with 


he ob- 


biscuits, sugar, and lemon. Zorinsky 
talked on, displaying a remarkable 


knowledge of everybody’s movements 
and actions. 

“Crombie was a fine fellow,” he said, 
referring to the British. “Pity he got 
killed. Things went to pieces. The fel- 
lows who stayed after him had a hard 
time. Marsh had hard luck, didn’t he?” 

“Marsh?” I put in. “So you know 
him, too?” 

“Of him,” corrected Zorinsky. All at 
once he seemed to become interested and 
leaned over the arm of his chair toward 
me. “By the way,” he said, in a curious 
tone, “you don’t happen to know where 
Marsh is, do you?” 

For a moment I hesitated. Perhaps 
this man, who seemed to know so much, 
might be able to help Marsh. But I 
checked myself. I felt it wiser to say 
nothing. 

“T have no idea,” I said. 

“Then how do you know about him?” 

“T heard in Finland of his arrest.” 


' British naval actaché at Petrograd, murdered 
by the Bolsheviks. 
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Zorinsky leaned back again in his 
chair and his eyes wandered out of the 
window. 

“T should have thought,” I observed, 
after a pause, “that, knowing all you do, 
you would have followed his move- 
ments.” 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, “but there is 
one place I avoid, and that is number 
two Goréhovaya! When anyone gets 
arrested I leave him alone. I am wiser 
than to attempt to probe the mysteries 
of that institution.” 

“But you spoke of the possibility of 
saving Melnikoff,” I said. “‘Is he not in 
the hands of number two Goréhovaya?” 

He turned round and looked me full 
in the face. “Yes,” he said, seriously. 
“With Melnikoff it is different. We 
must act at once and leave no stone un- 
turned. I know a man who will be able 
to investigate and I'll get him on the 
job to-night. Will you not stay to din- 
ner? My wife will be delighted to meet 
you, and she understands discretion.” 

Seeing no special reason to refuse, I 
accepted the invitation. Zorinsky went 
to the telephone and I heard him ask 
some one to call about nine o’clock “on 
an urgent matter.” 

His wife, Elena Ivanovna, a jolly lit- 
tle creature, but very much of a spoiled 
child, appeared at dinner dressed in a 
pink Japanese kimono. The table was 
daintily set and decked in flowers. 

“Your health, Pavel Ivanitch,” said 
Zorinsky, lifting a glass of vodka. “‘ Ah!” 
he exclaimed, with relish, smacking his 
lips. “There are places worse than 
Bolshevia, I declare.” 

“You get plenty of vodka?” I asked. 

“You get plenty of everything if you 
keep your wits about you,” said Zorin- 
sky. “Even without joining the Com- 
munist party.” 

The dinner was a sumptuous banquet 
for the Petrograd of the period. Coffee 
was served in the drawing-room, while 
Zorinsky kept up an unceasing flow of 
strange but entertaining conversation. 

I waited till nearly ten for the call 
from Zorinsky’s friend with regard to 
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Melnikoff, and then, in view of my un- 
certainty as to whether the journalist’s 
house would still be open, I accepted 
Zorinsky’s invitation to stay overnight. 

“There is no reason,” he said, “why 
you should not come in here whenever 
you like. We dine every day at six and 
you are welcome.” 

Just as I was retiring Zorinsky was 
called to the telephone, and, returning, 
explained that he would only be able 
to begin the investigation of Melnikofi’s 
vase next day. I was shown to the spare 
bedroom, where I found everything pro- 
vided for me. Zorinsky apologized that 
he could not offer me a hot bath. “That 
rascal dvornik downstairs,” he said, re- 
ferring to the yardkeeper whose duty it 
was to procure wood for the occupants, 
“allowed an extra stock of fuel that I 
had my eyes on to be requisitioned for 
somebody else, but next week I think I 
shall be able to get a good supply from 
the theater. Good night—and don’t 
dream of number two Goréhovaya!” 


The Extraordinary Commission, spo- 
ken of with abhorrence by Zorinsky, is the 
most notorious of all Bolshevik institu- 
tions. It is an instrument of terror and 
inquisition designed forcibly to uproot 
all anti-Bolshevik sentiment throughout 
Lenin’s dominions. Its full title is the 
Extraordinary Commission for the Sup- 
pression of the Counter-Revolution and 
Speculation, “‘speculation” being every 
form of private commerce—the bugbear 
of communism. The headquarters of 
the Commission in Petrograd are situ- 
ated at No. 2 of the street named Gord- 
hovaya, the seat of the Prefecture of 
Police during the Tsar’s regime, so that 
the popular mode of appellation of the 
Prefecture by its address—“ No. 2 Goré- 
hovaya”—has stuck to the Extraordi- 
nary Commission and will go down as a 
byword in Russian history. 

At the head of No. 2 Gordéhovaya 
there sits a soviet, or council, of some 
half dozen revolutionary fanatics of the 
most vehement type. With these lies the 
final word as to the fate of prisoners, 
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Recommendations are submitted to this 
soviet by “investigators” whose duty it 
is to examine the accused, collect the 
evidence, and report upon it. It is thus 
in the hands of the “ investigators”’ that 
power over prisoners’ lives actually lies, 
since they are in a position to turn the 
evidence one way or the other, as they 
choose. 

Every responsible official of the Ex- 
traordinary Commission must be a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. The lower 
staff, however, is composed of hirelings, 
many of them re-engaged agents of the 
Tsarist police. The latter, who lost their 
jobs as the result of the revolution, have 
been re-enlisted as specialists by the 
Bolsheviks, and find congenial occupa- 
tion in spying, eavesdropping, and 


hounding down rebellious and suspected 
workmen just as they did when the gov- 
ernment was the Tsar’s instead of 
Lenin’s. It is this fact which renders it 
almost impossible for the Russian work- 
ers to organize a revolt against their new 


taskmasters. The faintest signs of sedi- 
tion are immediately reported to the 
Commission by its secret agents dis- 
guised as workers, the ringleaders are 
then “eliminated” from the factory un- 
der pretext of being conscripted else- 
where, and they are frequently never 
heard of afterward. 

One of the most diabolic of the meth- 
ods copied from Tsarist days and em- 
ployed by the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion against non-Bolsheviks is that 
known in Russia as provocation. Provo- 
cation consisted formerly in the delib- 
erate fomentation, by agents who were 
known as agents-provocateurs, of revolu- 
tionary sedition and plots. Such move- 
ments would attract to themselves 
ardent revolutionaries, and when a con- 
spiracy had matured and was about to 
culminate in some act of terrorism it 
would be betrayed at the last moment by 
the ageni-provocateur, who frequently 
had succeeded in making himself the 
most trusted member of the revolu- 
tionary group. 

As under the Tsar, every invention of 
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exquisite villainy is practiced to extract 
from captives the secret of accomplices 
or sympathizers. Not without reason 
was Marsh haunted with fears that his 
wife, nerve-racked and doubtless under- 
fed, if fed at all, might be subjected to 
treatment that would test her self-con- 
trol to the extreme. She did not know 
where he was, but she knew all his 
friends and acquaintances, an exhaustive 
list of whom would be insistently de- 
manded. 


[The following morning Dukes goes «o the 
empty flat, “No. 5.” Marsh presently comes in 
disguised.| 


It was a strange Marsh that emerged 
from the folds of the black shawl. The 
invincible smile struggled against heavy 
odds to maintain itself, but his eyes were 
bleared and wandered aimlessly, and he 
shook with agitation despite his efforts 
to maintain self-control. 

“My wife—” he stammered, half co- 
herently, dropping into a chair and fum- 
bling feverishly for his handkerchief. 
“She was subjected yesterday—seven 
hours’ cross-examination—uninterrupt- 
edly—no food—not even allowed to sit 
down—until finally she swooned. She 
has said something —I don’t know 
what.” He rose and strode up and down, 
mumbling so that I could scarcely under- 
stand, but I caught the word “indiscre- 
tion”—and understood all he wished to 
say. 

After a few moments he calmed and 
sat down again. “The Policeman came 
home at midnight,” he said, “and told 
me all about it. The Bolsheviks believe 
she was part of my organization, so they 
made her write three autobiographies, 
and” (he paused) “they—are all differ- 
ent. Now—she is being compelled to 
explain discrepancies, but she can’t re- 
member anything and her mind seems 
to be giving way. Meanwhile the Bol- 
sheviks are resolved to eradicate, once 
and for all, all ‘English machinations,’ 
as they call it. They know I’ve shaved 
and changed my appearance, and a 
special detachment of spies is on the 
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hunt for me, with a big reward offered to 
the finder.” 

He paused and swallowed at a gulp 
the glassful of tea Maria had placed be- 
side him. 

“Look here, old man,” he said, sud- 
denly, “I am going to ask you to help 
out. The Policeman says it is 
worse for her that I should be here than 
if I go. So I’m going to Finland. Once 
they know I’ve fled, the Policeman says, 
they will cease plaguing her, and it may 
be easier to effect an escape. Tell me, 
will you take the job over for me?” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “I had al- 
ready resolved that I would attempt 
nothing else until we had safely got your 
wife out of prison. That shall be my 
one aim, and the day she gets out I will 
escort her over the frontier myself. I 
shall have to go to Finland to report, 
anyway.” 

He was going to thank me, but I shut 
him up. 

“When will you go?” I asked. 

“To-morrow. There are a number of 
things to be done. Have you got much 
money?” 

“Enough for myself, but no reserve.” 

‘I will leave you all I have,” he said, 
“and to-day I'll go to see a business 
friend of mine who may be able to get 
some more. He is a Jew, but is abso- 
lutely trustworthy.” 

Marsh went off to his business friend, 
saying he would premonish him of my 
possible visit, and stayed there all day. 
I remained at “No. 5” and wrote up in 
minute handwriting on tracing paper a 
preliminary report on the general situa- 
tion in Petrograd, which I intended to 
ask Marsh to take with him. To be 
prepared for all contingencies, I gave the 
little scroll of paper to Marie when it 
was finished and she hid it at the bottom 
of a pail of ashes. 

Next morning Marsh turned up at 
“No. 5” dressed in a huge sheepskin 
coat with a fur collar half engulfing his 
This was the disguise in which he 


me 


face. 


was going to escape across the frontier. 
As passport he had procured the “ docu- 
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ment of identification” of his coachman, 
who had come into Petrograd from the 
expropriated farm to see Maria. With 
his face purposely dirtied, and deco- 
rated with three days’ growth of reddish 
beard, a driver’s cap that covered his 
ears, and a big sack on his back to add 
a peasant touch to his get-up, Marsh 
looked—well, like nothing on earth, to 
use the colloquial expression. It was a 
get-up that defied description, yet in a 
crowd of peasants would not attract 
particular attention. 

Confident that he was doing the right 
thing by quitting, Marsh had completely 
recovered his former good spirits and 
joked boisterously as he put a finishing 
touch here and there to his disguise. I 
gave him my report, and, folding it flat 
into a packet about two inches square, 
he removed one of his top boots and hid 
it inside the sole of his sock. 

“The population of hell will be in- 
creased by several new arrivals before 
the Bolsheviks find that,” he said, pull- 
ing on his boot again and slipping a 
heavy revolver inside his trousers. 

With trembling hands Maria placed a 
rough meal on the table, while Marsh 
repeated to me final details of the route 
he was taking and by which I should 
follow with his wife. 

At last it was time to start. Marsh 
and I shook hands and wished each 
other good luck. I went out first. I 
walked rapidly to the street-car terminal 
in the Mihailovsky Square, and wan- 
dered round and round it till Marsh 
appeared. We made no sign of recogni- 
tion. He jumped on one of the cars and 
I scrambled onto the next. 

It was dark by the time we reached 
the distant Okhta railway station, a 
straggling wooden structure on the out- 
skirts of the town. But, standing on the 
wooden boards of the rough platform, I 
easily discerned Marsh’s massive figure, 
pushing and scrambling amid a horde 
of peasants toward the already over- 
crowded coaches. 

[Marsh succeeds in boarding the train, which 
finally pulls out. Dudsces returns to town.) 


BEHIND THE 

A day or two later the journalist was 
sufficiently well to return to work, and, 
taking the spare key of his flat, I let 
myself in whenever I liked. Here I met 
some of the people mentioned by Marsh. 
The journalist was very loath to invite 
them, but in a week or so I had so firm 
a hold over him that by the mere hint 
of not returning any more I could reduce 
him to complete submission. 

Marsh had prepared the way, so that 
at the Policeman’s I was received with 
profuse demonstrations of regard. He 
said his agents were busily at work 
studying the ground and the _possi- 
bilities of Mrs. Marsh’s escape. The 
whole town, he stated, was _ being 
searched for Marsh, and the inability to 
unearth him had already given rise to 
the suspicion that he had fled. In a day 
or two the news would be confirmed by 
Bolshevik agents in Finland. He fore- 


saw an alleviation of Mrs. Marsh’s lot 
owing to the probable cessation of cross- 
It only remained to see 


examinations. 
whether she would be transferred to an- 
other cell or prison, and then plans for 
escape might be laid. 

Zorinsky was enthusiastic when I 
called next day and stayed to dinner. 
“We'll have Melnikoff out in no time,” 
he exclaimed. “They are holding his 
case over for further evidence. He will 
be taken either to the Shpalernaya or 
Deriabinskaya prison, where we shall be 
allowed to send him food. Then we'll 
communicate by hiding notes in the food 
and let him know our plan of escape. 
Meanwhile all’s well with ourselves, so 
come and have a glass of vodka.” 

Elena Ivanovna, his wife, was in a 
bad mood, because a lot of sugar that 
had been promised to her and her col- 
leagues had failed to arrive and she had 
been unable to make cakes for two days. 

“Your health, Pavel Ivanitch!”’ said 
Zorinsky, undismayed by the prospect 
of no third course at dinner. “Here we 
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have something better even than choco- 
late pudding, haven’t we?” 

He talked on volubly in his usual strain, 
harping back again to pre-war days and 
the pleasures of regimental life. 

“By the way,” he asked, abruptly, 
“vou haven't heard anything of Marsh, 
have you?” 

“Oh yes,” I said; “he is in Finland.” 

“What!” he cried, half rising from 
the table. He was livid. 

“In Finland,” I repeated, regarding 
him with some astonishment. “He got 
away the day before yesterday.” 

“He got away—ha! ha! ha!’ Zorinsky 
dropped back into his seat. His momen- 
tary expression changed as suddenly as 
it had appeared, and he burst into up- 
roarious laughter. “My God! won't 
they be wild! Damned clever! Don’t 
you know they’ve been turning the place 
upside down to find him? Ha, ha, ha! 
Now that really is good news, upon my 
soul!” 

“Why should you be so glad about 
it?” I inquired. “You seemed at first 
to—”’ 

““T was astounded.” He spoke rapidly 
and a little excitedly. “Don’t you know 
Marsh was regarded as chief of Allied 
organizations and a most dangerous 
man? But for some reason they were 
dead certain of catching him. Haven't 
they got his wife, or his mother, or some- 
body, as hostage?” 

“His wife.” 

“Tt “ll go badly with her,”’ he laughed, 
cruelly. 

It was my turn to be startled. “ What 
do you mean?” I said, striving to appear 
indifferent. 

“They will shoot her.” 

It was with difficulty that I main- 
tained a tone of mere casual interest. 

“Do you really think they will shoot 
her?” I said, incredulously. 

“Sure to,” he replied, emphatically. 
**What else do they take hostages for?” 


[Sir Paul Dukes’s narrative, to be continued in next month’s issue, will describe the es- 
cape of Mrs. Marsh from prison and the showing-up of Zorinsky in his true colors.] 
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BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


YLVIA was having breakfast with 
Mr. Stanton.... 

Mr. Stanton was a rather silent and 
ridiculously rich young man with crinkly 
black hair, absurdly blue, abstracted 
eyes, and a singular passion for engines, 
ships of all sorts, and the sea. When he 
was not cruising in the Sea-Queen with 
Mr. Triggers somewhere off the south 
coast, or in the Bay of Biscay, he occu- 
pied rooms in St. James’s Street and 
entertained Sylvia at breakfast every 
morning at ten exactly. 

Sylvia was sixteen, and she adored 
Mr. Stanton—which was probably the 
reason she found breakfasting with him 
so unfailingly pleasant a business. It had 
not occurred to her to adore anyone ex- 
cept her rabbits, her father and mother, 
and a few books in a fashion more or less 
perfunctory, until she met Mr. Stanton; 
indeed, up to that time one meal seemed 
uninterestingly like another; but to be 
able to gaze at Mr. Stanton’s godlike 
Greek profile made an enormous differ- 
ence, even in breakfast. 

In contrast with Egbert, Mr. Stanton 
presented a doubly impressive and 
princely figure. Egbert was Sylvia’s 
cousin, a fair-headed, clear-eyed, and 
arnest young Briton with his shoulder 
to the wheel, who pulled an industrious 
oar for his university and danced rather 
atrociously. He also wore extraordinary 
clothes—jackets of a singularly shape- 
less and smelly tweed, and baggy flannel 
trousers—and he, too, was subject to 
sudden and unaccountable silences, al- 
though he lacked the casual magnificence 
of Mr. Stanton’s manner. 

Still, comparisons are odious, and no 
one quite equaled Mr. Stanton in any- 


thing, and Sylvia tried to be charitable. 





But, while Mr. Stanton was apt to be 
mere intensely silent than Egbert, in 
even that young man’s most bashful 
moments, he never failed to call her 
darling. 

Altogether, breakfasting with him was 
a particularly pleasant sort of affair.... 

“TI think,” Sylvia remarked in a clear, 
dispassionate voice as the disappearance 
of the marmalade marked the end of the 
leisurely and elaborate ceremony of 
breakfast that morning—‘“I think you'd 
really better give me a ring.” 

“A ring?” said Mr. Stanton, vaguely. 

“Yes; an emerald ring. It’s a good 
deal more unusual than a diamond— 
Angelica has a diamond engagement 
ring, anyway — and it’s a great deal 
jollier.”” 

It was obvious that the jolliness of 
emeralds had not yet suggested itself to 
Mr. Stanton’s imagination. Asa matter 
of fact, he remembered just at that mo- 
ment that he needed a new kind of 
spanner for a certain delicate operation 
he had in mind on the Armstrong-Sid- 
deley car he had only recently acquired. 
His answering smile was in consequence 
slightly more vague than usual. 

His hands slithered down his sides in 
quest of pockets, but, since he had 
elected that morning to wear a sailor’s 
woolen jersey instead of a coat, he suc- 
ceeded merely in making a downward 
gesture of what appeared to be some 
impatience, although it wasn’t. Mr. 
Stanton often wore such clothes, espe- 
cially if he happened to be going motor- 
ing, as he was that morning; they were, 
he said, not only comfortable, but con- 
venient; and there was a great deal of 
truth in what he said because motoring 
more frequently than not—at least, as 





‘WELL, WE ARE ENGAGED, AREN'T WE ?” 


far as Mr. Stanton was concerned 
meant a day spent underneath the car, 
tinkering with the mechanism, at the 
side of some strangely uneventful thor- 
oughfare. 

Having given up all hope of pockets, 
and therefore a pipe, Mr. Stanton smiled 
at Sylvia again and accepted the ciga- 
rette Mr. Triggers rather thoughtfully 
offered him. 

“* An emerald—in a perfectly plain set- 
ting,” Sylvia said, when Mr. Triggers 
supplied a light for Mr. Stanton’s 
cigarette. 

Mr. Triggers—reputed late Royal 
Navy—had side whiskers, an air of im- 
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mense importance, and a number of 
mystic emblems tattooed over his arms 


and shoulders. He was nominally the 
master of the Sea-Queen, and Mr. Stan- 
ton’s principal aide-de-camp ashore, but 
he was not referred to as a valet. Nor, 
indeed, was he, strictly speaking. . . . 
“An emerald—in a perfectly plain 
setting—” repeated Mr. Stanton, sud- 
denly. “Why, whatever for, darling?” 
“Well, we are engaged, aren’t we?” 
“Of course we are.” 

“And when a man’s engaged to a girl 
he always gives her a ring, doesn’t he?” 
“T think so,” replied Mr. Stanton. 

“Then,” exclaimed Sylvia, trium- 
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phantly, “of course you ought to give 
me a ring!” 

Mr. Stanton studied the smoke curl- 
ing upward from his cigarette, fadedly 
blue in the soft sunshine that filled the 
room, and Sylvia stared at him in rapt 
and adoring anxiety. 

“But your mother might not like it,” 
Mr. Stanton said, finally. “‘ Remember 
the fuss made about that wrist 
watch?” 

Mr. Stanton would have given Sylvia 
anything which that young lady had 
taken it into her fair head to demand, 
except for Mrs. Lovell. Mr. Stanton en- 
tertained the liveliest respect for Mrs. 
Lovell’s views in this, and he was per- 
fectly aware of those views. There was 
not the least ambiguity about them. In 
the matter of her daughter’s devotion to 
Mr. Stanton, Mrs. Lovell was inclined 
to be severe, if somewhat unsuccessful, 
and there had been other occasions than 
that of the wrist watch for plain speak- 
ing. It was ridiculous giving a child 
expensive presents. It was unwise, if 
nothing worse. 

But, while Mr. Stanton stood in no 
little awe of Mrs. Lovell, that lady’s 
youngest daughter did not. 

“Oh, mother! . . . and, anyway, she let 
that silly Ernest give Angelica a ring.” 

Angelica was a sister, a slim, languidly 
graceful girl to whom—after two years 
of well-bred and unwavering attention— 
Ernest had been permitted to become 
sedately and ceremoniously engaged. 

“Still,” said Mr. Stanton, when he 
had reflected upon these things carefully 
—*still, I’m jolly certain she wouldn’t 
like it if I gave youaring. . . . Infact,” 
he added, rather ruefully, “I think she’d 
raise the dickens of a row.” 

Sylvia frowned slightly at the model 
of a racing cutter as she played an ab- 
stracted variation of cat’s cradle with 
her fingers. She was a small, straight- 
backed, slim-legged young lady of im- 
mense independence and self-possession, 
and she always knew exactly what she 
wanted. In her private opinion, the 


she 


clothes her mother selected for her were 
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absurdly unbecoming and childish, but, 
since shé was secretly proud of her legs, 
she entered only a formal word of protest 
in the matter. She had candid gray eyes 
and usually her own way, and her father 
simply worshiped the ground she walked 
sss 

She continued to stare at the model 
of the racing cutter and think of the 
ring. Of course she’d simply have to 
have that ring; but, after all, there 
wouldn’t be a great deal of difficulty. 
Mr. Stanton’s reluctance was very easily 
overcome, providing that she remem- 
bered it herself at the propitious time. 
. . . She glanced at Mr. Stanton; he 
was engrossed in the congenial problem 
of that new spanner he wanted, and had 
recalled the fact that there were two 
shops where he could get exactly the 
thing he needed; but a visit to either 
meant a morning spent in London, and 
Mr. Stanton felt it to be vaguely im- 
perative just then to leave London as 
rapidly as the big yellow car waiting at 
the door below and the Home Secretary 
would permit him to leave. . . . Those 
confounded police traps! 

Mr. Triggers remained at the window, 
whistling quietly to himself. The air 
happened to have neither beginning nor 
end so far as he could remember, but 
that hardly mattered, since he was really 
counting the number of taxicabs that 
went up St. James’s Street as opposed to 
those going down. And Mr. Stanton 
was thinking about a policeman at 
Godalming who had a most curious 
motor bicycle, and Sylvia was thinking 
about Mr. Stanton. 

And then a clock chimed eleven. 

Mr. Stanton jumped to his feet with 
extraordinary alacrity. 

“Come on, darling,” he cried, briskly. 
“Let’s go out in the Rolls.” 

He tilted the small, delicate oval of 
her face up to his and kissed her hur- 
riedly; there was always a casual qual- 
ity about Mr. Stanton’s kisses. But 
Sylvia beamed in beatific satisfaction. 

Mr. Triggers followed them down the 
stairs and into the street. As the most 
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practical member of the triumvirate, he 
carried a rug and a large hamper, be- 
cause motoring with Mr. Stanton was at 
best an uncertain affair. He also hap- 
pened to be the most decorative in his 
yachting cap and blue reefer jacket. Mr. 
Stanton forgot—as he frequently did— 
to wear a cap at all. And quite a num- 
ber of people not unnaturally took Mr. 
Triggers for the owner of the car rather 
than Mr. Stanton, whom they were apt 
to consider a mechanic from the shops. 
A few even supposed him to be the 
chauffeur, but then that didn’t matter, 
either, as Sylvia thought he resembled 
the late Cesare Borgia in anything, from 
a dressing gown to a dinner jacket. 
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As she climbed into the big, slippery 
leather seat Mr. Stanton 
glanced up proudly at his grave, godlike 
profile. Mr. Triggers mounted to the 
boxlike seat immediately behind them; 
there was a series of startling explosions, 
and then the mighty yellow motor glided 
smoothly and silently down St. James’s 
Street. 


beside she 


Motoring with Mr. Stanton was ex- 
tremely likely to be a very uncertain sort 
of business indeed. 

Sometimes an immense, low-lying, al- 
legedly haunted, old stone house in 
Sussex was reached, where Mr. Stanton’s 
sister provided luncheon, or tea, as the 
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hour might be. Again, they would arrive 
at some remote and rambling inn where 
bread and milk could be procured for 
Sylvia, and bread and cheese and bitter 
beer in tankards for Mr. Stanton and 
Mr. Triggers. But asa matter of fact, 
more frequently they would spend the 
entire day at the edge of some road 
while Mr. Stanton indulged his passion 
for performing operations of one kind 
and another on the car’s cylinders, and 
Sylvia and Mr. Triggers investigated 
the contents of the hamper. 

It was, in any event, a delightful way of 
passing an afternoon as well as a morn- 
ing, but their return was invariably late 
and further protracted and complicated, 
owing to Sylvia’s insistence upon supper 
at Mr. Stanton’s rooms before she could 
be persuaded to continue her journey 
homeward to No. 27 Swan Walk, Chel- 
sea, where, at least nominally, she lived 
with her father and mother. 

“Tt’s all very fine,” her father would 
say, with some not entirely unnatural 
impatience, “but, dash it all! she merely 
sleeps here!” 

Mrs. Lovell would glance icily at the 
clock. “Sleeps! One could hardly say 
even that.” 

She considered that her father spoiled 
Sylvia, but she had her own manner of 
expressing that opinion. 

Lovell, K.C., who was an ornament of 
the Bar, and of a certain austerity of 
temperament his juniors found trying, 
would frown at his watch and then at 
his wife. 

A bell would be rung violently—the 
exact procedure never varied much. A 
maid would put in an appearance by 
way of reply. There were the same 
questions asked every evening. 

“Is Miss Sylvia back yet?” 

“Not yet, sir.” 

There would be a tremendous silence. 

“Look here, Mary, this has simply 
got to be stopped!” Lovell, K.C., would 
exclaim, “It’s— Dash it all! It’s 
scandalous!” 

And then Sylvia, rapt in the memories 
of the day, and rather calmly, would 


stroll into the room. Of course there 
would be a scene. Her father would 
storm and her mother sigh, and every- 
body would talk excitedly at once, but in 
the end some sort of explanation would 
be made, and accepted, and Sylvia would 
be packed off to bed leniently enough. 
Somehow or other, this never seemed to 
lose a certain charm and freshness, al- 
though it happened with unfailing regu- 
larity every evening for two or three 
weeks at a stretch. And then Mr. 
Stanton, attended by the ubiquitous 
Mr. Triggers, would depart for South- 
ampton and a cruise in the Sea-Queen. 
There would be a telegram or two, some 
almost equally laconic letters from 
Ushant, or Flushing, or Cadiz, and for 
her family a week or ten days of Sylvia’s 
society. 

It would be in many ways a rather 
difficult time, and, as a matter of fact, 
after two or three days of Sylvia’s pres- 
ence in and about the house, the return 
of Mr. Stanton would be hopefully, if 
discreetly, desired by everybody. It 
was tacitly felt that with Mr. Stanton 
in London again life was a little more 
worth while. 

Still, something had to be done about 
it. It was impossible to allow a child of 
sixteen to engross herself with a young 
man who seemed chiefly concerned with 
motor cars requiring constant attention, 
the sez, and the most extraordinary 
clothes—and, rather incidentally, Sylvia 
herself—or have the whole household 
unsettled. And it was nothing short of 
scandalous the way Sylvia received, and 
demanded, the absent-minded affections 
of Mr. Stanton; she was so frank and 
unblushing about it that even her sisters 
were shocked; and as for Mrs. Lovell, 
she was daily more horrified. 

October had followed September, and 
the leaves were falling on the Embank- 
ment. In the sunshine the thin, lacelike 
branches of the trees were exquisitely 
graceful. But for Sylvia the days were 
wonderful in that Mr. Stanton had come 
back from a cruise somewhat more pro- 
longed than usual, and, while her mother 
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conferred at No. 27 Swan Walk with her 
sister, Mrs. Makeley, on just what ex- 
actly ought to be done, that young lady 
and Mr. Stanton were walking briskly 
down Bond Street, with Mr. Triggers 
bringing up the rear. 

It had been a triumphant day in every 
respect. They had lunched at the 
Berkeley Grill and Sylvia had bisque 
homard, which she held to be the most 
heavenly of all heavenly things—or one 
of them, at any rate—and some vanilla 
souffié. And they had not only seen, but 
actually tried out, a new car he thought 
of buying. Sylvia smiled as she remem- 
bered all these things. 

And then she suddenly noticed the 
window of a jeweler’s shop. 

“T say, what about that ring?” 

Mr. Stanton stalked ahead, staring 
hard into space. 


IT WAS A DISTURBING SPOT TO DISCUSS THE CHOICE OF EMERALDS 








“T say, what about that ring?” 

Mr. Stanton stopped abruptly and 
looked down at Sylvia in some astonish- 
ment. 

“Ring?” he repeated. “What ring?” 

“That engagement ring.” 

“What engagement ring, darling?” 

“Why, that emerald engagement ring 
you were going to give me. I’d—I'd 
almost forgotten it,” she added, smiling. 

They had, of course, passed the par- 
ticular jeweler’s shop Sylvia happened 
to notice, and Mr. Stanton looked about 
somewhat helplessly. They were at the 
corner of Stafford Street; all Piccadilly 
roared past the foot of Bond Street, 
merely a few yards away, and it was a 
disturbing spot to discuss the choice of 
such things as emeralds—or anything 
else, if it came to that. 

Fortunately, Mr. Stanton’s erratic 
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gaze happened to rest on the window of 
a florist’s shop, and his face lit up imme- 
diately. 

“Come on, darling,” he said, eagerly; 
“let’s go and get some flowers—I want 
one for my buttonhole and you want 
some, too.” 

“Violets,” specified Sylvia, promptly. 

They hurried into the shop to order a 
bouquet made up of violets while Mr. 
Stanton selected a bright pink carna- 
tion for himself. 

“And now for tea,” he said. 
hungry as a wolf, darling.” 

“We fix up that ring business later,” 
he went on to say, as they turned into 
Piccadilly, “but I'm jolly certain your 
mother will be very angry indeed about 
hy 

At No. 27 Swan Walk, Mrs. Lovell 
was continuing her tale of woe and Mrs. 
Makeley bearing up under it very 
bravely indeed. She was a large, lan- 
guid woman who suffered the misfor- 
tunes of others with remarkable forti- 
tude, especially those of her sister. 
And, after all, a refractory niece is not 
quite the same sort of thing as a refrac- 
tory daughter. 

**Some more tea? ... My dear,” Mrs. 
Lovell went on, feelingly, as she took 
Mrs. Makeley’s cup, “that dreadfully 
wet afternoon two weeks ago—do you 
remember?—he came out here in a car— 
it was,”’ added Mrs. Lovell, with a gen- 
erous air of concession, as of one giving 
the devil his due,“ a closed car—and took 
Sylvia out for a drive. They returned 
about nine, if you please.” 

“Certainly something must be done, 
and at once,” agreed Mrs. Makeley. 

“She is out with him every day and 
all day,”’ said Mrs. Lovell, “and when she 
‘an’t be life is simply not worth living.” 

Mrs. Makeley sighed and glanced 
about the drawing-room with a plaintive 
eye. It was an extraordinary pleasant 
room, providing Sylvia had not trans- 
ferred the rabbits from their perhaps 
more suitable quarters in the garden to 
a hastily improvised, but luxurious, 
hutch on the sofa. 
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The following night Sylvia did not 
come home at all... . 

On his way westward from his cham- 
bers in Garden Court, Lovell, K.C., in- 
terrupted his journey for a rubber of 
bridge or two at his club, and as a result 
dinner was slightly delayed. In the sub- 
sequent confusion of that occasion— 
which was a rare one at No. 27 Swan 
Walk—the fact was somehow over- 
looked that Sylvia had not yet returned. 
It was only afterward, in the library, 
as he lit a cigar, that Lovell, K.C., hap- 
pened to think of it. 

““Where’s Sylvia?” he asked. 

But, since his question was simply 
rhetorical, Mrs. Lovell went on with her 
knitting without any pretense of an- 
swering. 

“Out still with that damned Stanton 
fellah, I suppose,”’ he said, in an injured 
and irritable voice. “She’s too young 
to be out like this night after night—or 
any night, if it comes to that . . . and, 
besides, a man likes to see his own 
daughter once in a while.” 

At ten o’clock there was still no sign 
of Sylvia, and at eleven—in a towering 
temper and the wrong kind of hat— 
Lovell, K.C., issued forth on the errand 
of bringing her home. He also intended 
giving Mr. Stanton a few words of advice 
by way of a warning. 

Mr. Lovell took a taxi—after consid- 
erable delay in Hospital Road first, and 
then in the King’s Road—and it was 
hardly to be wondered that his indigna- 
tion was not sensibly diminished by the 
time he reached St. James’s Street. In 
fact, he was in more of a temper than 
when he had set out, which was saying a 
great deal. 

Mr. Stanton lived in rooms over a 
rather superior kind of shop which had 
been established in 1773 apparently for 
the purpose of supplying Charles James 
Fox, and that enterprising nobleman 
who was later and rather notoriously 
known as Old Q., with hats. Mr. Lovell 
rang the bell of the shop several times 
imperiously before he discovered his mis- 
take. It by no means smoothed a mood 

















already ruffled when he did. And then 
he found Mr. Stanton’s bell and rang it 
mightily. 

By that time the clock over St. 
James’s Palace pointed to ten minutes 
of midnight. There was no reply to the 
bell, and Mr. Lovell rang again, even 
more commandingly than before. The 
hands of the clock pointed out the lapse 
of five minutes. 

Lovell, K.C., rang furiously. . .. 

Eventually a woman answered the 
bell. In the vagueness of the turned- 
down light Lovell, K.C., perceived that 
she was fat, and sketchily attired, and 
rather out of breath. 

“IT want to see Mr. Stanton,” he de- 
manded, shortly, “immediately.” 

“Mr. Stanton ’as gone to Birming’am, 
sir, and ’asn’t yet returned, sir.” 

* Birmingham!” echoed Mr. Lovell, in 
a horrified, helpless voice. 

“Well, it mi’ ’ave bin Little Hinning- 
ton, now as ’ow I come to think of it,” 
continued the woman, confidentially, 
“although ’e wuz a-goin’ to Birming- 
am. 
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She was Mr. Stanton’s cook, and of 
extreme respectability and the mother 
of five children, but of course Mr. Lovell 
did not know that. For the moment he 
was tempted to commit a violent assault 
upon her person, although, as a matter 
of fact, he simply stared at her in a dazed 
and impotent astonishment. 

***Ts sister, sir, lives at Little Hinning- 
ton. * Mr. Stanton’s cook leaned 
affably against one side of the doorway 
and went on, with great volubility. “I 
know ’e ’as gone there because ’e said it 
was very himportant to see ’ow ‘is new 
autermobile was a-goin’, and if you don’t 
believe me I kin show you me marriage 
lines.” 

“But, dash it all—” 

“So ’e, and ‘is man, Mr. Triggers, and 
the young lidy all went off—” 

“But, dash it all!’ said Mr. Lovell, 
somewhat fatuously, “that young lady’s 
my daughter!” 

“Is she now, sir? Well, a very prity, 
pleasunt young lidy she is, too—as I was 
a only syin’ to Mr. Triggers this mornin’ 
an’ ‘e's mortal fond o” her, which is 
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strange like, seein’ as ‘ow ’e’s a silor and 
not a married man, an’ no childrun of 
‘is own, although that prob’bly accounts 
for it,” she went on, cheerfully. ** They 
wuz to ‘ave come back to-night, early 
like, as the young lidy ‘ad to be ’ome.” 

Had to be home! 

*But—but what the devil does he 
mean, carting my daughter round the 
country like 
that?’ shouted 
Lovell, K.C., 
suddenly, at the 
top of his voice, 
and several peo- 
ple strolling se- 
dately up St. 
James’s Street, 
and a police con- 
stable, stopped 
to stare at him, 
rather shocked. 

‘“‘What the 
devil does he 
mean?” shouted 
Lovell, K.C., 
again, and then 
it occurred to 
him that he was 
making a_ con- 
spicuous ass of 
himself and that, 
after all, the af- 
fable if illiterate 
person in the 
doorway had 
nothing what- 
ever to do with 
the matter. 
There was an 
abrupt silence, 
and the _police- 
man, after another suspicious stare at 
Mr. Lovell, passed on. And that emi- 
nent counsel fumbled hastily in his 
pockets for a shilling and found a half 
crown, which he presented to the woman. 

Of course he’d have to go to Scotland 
Yard... 

**Oo shall I sy called, sir?” Mr. Stan- 
ton’s cook screamed after him. “The 
young lidy’s fayther?” 





SHE HELD HIM AT ARM’S LENGTH AND LOOKED AT 
HIM ANXIOUSLY 


But Mr. Lovell was striding tremen- 
dously toward Pall Mall in the search 
of a taxi and his daughter. 

It was outrageous, although that fact 
did not happen to occur to Sylvia or to 
Mr. Stanton, who, after a most delight- 
ful and exciting day, were sleeping the 
deep and dreamless sleep of the very 
tired in that immense, low-lying, al- 
legedly haunted, 
old stone house 
in Sussex where 
Mr. Stanton’s 
sister lived. Nor 
had it occurred 
to them either to 
telegraph the 
trivial intelli- 
gence that, since 
the car had 
broken down, 
they had missed 
the last train for 
Victoria; that 
they would not 
be able to return 
until the follow- 
ing morning. 
There had been 
too many other 
things to think 
about. 

Of course it 
stood to reason 
that the whole 
affair was entire- 
ly unexpected 
and impromptu. 
And of course 
they arranged to 
return that af- 

ternoon as usual, 
since, as Sylvia pointed out, if they did 
no one would even suspect that they had 
been out of London; naturally, that par- 
ticular aspect had cropped up during the 
discussion which followed Mr. Stanton’s 
sudden announcement that he was going 
to Birmingham for the day, and not un- 
naturally Sylvia immediately proposed 
that she should accompany him. The 
source of Mr. Stanton’s income hap- 
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pened to be some works just outside 
Birmingham, and there were necessarily 
solicitors and people of that sort to be 
seen every once in a while. 

“Rotten, darling, isn’t it?” said Mr. 
Stanton. 

There had been a solemn, reproachful 
s ilen¢ e. 
‘“Er—have 
Stanton asked. 
love me?” 

“T simply adore you,” replied Sylvia, 
frankly and with immense conviction. 
“And I think I'd rather like to go to 
Birmingham with you.” 

“Top-hole . . . but what about your 


more sole?” Mr. 


“T say, darling, do you 


some 


mother?” 

“Well, if we get back to-night—” 

“Which we're jolly well goin’ to do,” 
interpolated Mr. Stanton. “I want to 
try out the new Sunbeam to-morrow.” 

“No one will even know that we’ve 
been out of town,’ concluded Sylvia, 
calmly. 

“All right, darling.” 

“Won't it be exciting? 

Mr. Stanton nodded, and groped for 
his pockets and a pipe, which he filled 
and lit serenely. 

“We might get that ring in Birming- 
ham, too,” observed Sy}via, thoughtfully. 
“Have they got decent shops in Birming- 
ham?” 

“Fairly decent. I know a place where 
they repair cars better than any place 
in London. Much better.” 

But, as a matter of fact, they did not 
get the ring, after all, very probably 
since they did not happen to get to 
Birmingham. The attractions of the 
bright, autumn morning and the poten- 
tialities of the new Sunbeam proved to 
be irresistible in the end, at least for Mr. 
Stanton, and of course Sylvia and Mr. 
Triggers instantly agreed that motoring 
in Sussex on such a day would be infi- 
nitely more pleasant and profitable than 
any expedition to Birmingham. And, 
besides, as Mr. Stanton remarked, busi- 
ness was a blithering sort of way to spend 
the day, anyway. . . 

“Who on earth wants to buzz off to a 
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place like Birmingham?” demanded Mr. 
Stanton, in a manner rather scornfully 
Ciceronian. “Triggers, send for the 
Sunbeam. We'll jolly well try it out.” 

The new Sunbeam ran perfectly, and 
a few miles outside Arundel Mr. Stanton 
was able to conduct a series of the most 
satisfactory operations upon the interior 
of the engine without one interruption. 
By two they reached Chichester and 
lunched at the Dolphin. And then they 
decided to pay a visit to Mr. Stanton’s 
sister on the way home. 

But it turned out to be a somewhat un- 
fortunate decision. Lady Ashley was 
extremely pleasant and provided an im- 
mense tea—there were sugar buns, and 
strawberry jam, and delicious Devon- 
shire cream, and a number of other deli- 
but when Mr. Stanton remem- 
bered to make a start homeward, and 
twilight was coming on, the car obsti- 
nately refused to start. At seven o'clock 
it was obvious that it would be necessary 
to use the London and South Coast 
Railway. 

“We'll dine on the train—most of 
these trains have restaurant cars,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Stanton, loftily. “‘They all 
come from Brighton.” 

The Ashley pony cart was com- 
mandeered, Sir Henry being out in the 
Ashley motor on some unspecified, but 
apparently interminable, business. The 
nearest station was six miles off. Twi- 
light turned into a dark mistiness of rain. 
Progress, in consequence, was slow and 
somewhat exciting. And it was after 


cacies 


eight when the station was finally 
reached. 
“The next train for Lunnon?” re- 


peated an individual in a dilapidated 
uniform who appeared to combine in his 
person the duties and privileges of sta- 
tion master, porter, and train dis- 
patcher. “The next train for Lunnon ’s 
to-morrow marnin’—seven fifty-three.” 

And of course there was nothing else 
todo. They had to drive back to Ashley 
for the night. 


A rather strange, gracefully slender 
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and grown-up Sylvia sat in the window 
of her room at No. 27 Swan Walk, lan- 
guidly reading a new work of fiction and 
waiting for Egbert to arrive; Egbert was 
reading for the Bar in the chambers of 
Lovell, K.C. The pale sunshine of an- 
other October lay in little pools on the 
floor. A year had passed since that deli- 
cious, disastrous journey into Sussex, and 
Mr. Stanton was still somewhere out of 
England, cruising from port to port in the 
Sea-Queen with the faithful Mr. Trig- 
He had left somewhat hurriedly a 
day or two after they had returned to 
London, and left with a vague idea that 
it would be for the best if he were to sail 
immediately for the South Sea Islands. 
The interview with Lovell, K.C., had 
been particularly painful, although at 
the end Lovell, K.C., was faintly con- 
scious that he had made a great deal of 
fuss about nothing, as matters turned 
out ... but he carefully concealed that 
impression from Mrs. Lovell. 

Of course Sylvia had been expressly 
forbidden to see Mr. Stanton again. 

The following day Mr. Stanton, with 
Mr. Triggers and a mountainous amount 
of luggage, left for Southampton, and 
the South Sea Islands in the Sea-Queen; 
but it so happened that when he reached 
Gibraltar he met a man he had known 
at Cambridge, who suggested that it 
would be slightly more pleasant to cruise 
along the north coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, and proposed himself for the trip; 
and Mr. Stanton readily concurred. At 
Cairo they lingered late into the spring, 
and very nearly got into serious trouble 
later running up into the Dardanelles 
for a glimpse of the Bosphorus and the 
Black Sea. At about this point of the 
voyage Mr. Stanton’s letters to Sylvia 
—which had been, indeed, few and of a 
fine brevity and far between—stopped 
altogether. . And in the meantime Sylvia 
was growing up. 

She had her hair bobbed, instead of 
putting it up like her sisters, and in spite 
of the protests of Lovell, K.C., and her 
mother. She took a new and obstinate 


gers. 





hand in the business of ordering her 
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clothes—they must be exactly what she 
wanted, she declared, firmly, or she'd 
refuse to wear them. She was even nice 
to Egbert, who came up from Oxford for 
the Christmas holidays, a triple blue and 
a tremendous swell, and Mrs. Lovell felt 
that everything had happened for the 
best. 

And it was the unanimous verdict of 
the family that Sylvia was becoming 
more ridiculously beautiful every day. 
She was becoming tall, and her manner 
briskly debonair, and it was observed 
that she read more cheerful contribu- 
tions to literature than those of the late 
Ernest Dowson and some of our unhap- 
pier novelists. And by Easter Sylvia 
began to think less of Mr. Stanton and 
more about other young men—to the 
somewhat unreasonable dismay of Lov- 
ell, K.C, 

Now she let her gaze wander from 
the pages of the book lying in her lap. 
She looked about the room slowly, her 
eyes resting finally upon the large and 
impressively framed photograph of Mr. 
Stanton upon her dressing table, but she 
had not peeped into the past for more 
than a moment or two when there was 
a discreet tapping at the door, and upon 
the heels of the tapping a maid came into 
the room. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss.” 

“A gentleman?” 

“Yes, miss . . . tall, very good look- 
ing, and dark. Didn’t give no name, 
miss.” 

Tall, good looking, and dark. . . . 

Sylvia felt immediately a suffocating 
sense of a rather riotous excitement 
which seemed to make the matter of 
breathing a matter of some difficulty. 

Tall, good looking, and dark? 

But, of course, that was impossible. 

“Say I'll be down presently,” directed 
Sylvia, powdering her nose in order to 
conceal her confusion. 

But it was not impossible at all, as 
she discovered the instant she entered 
her mother’s drawing-room. There was 
Mr. Stanton in the flesh and more in- 
congruously - godlike than ever in ex- 

















quisitely fitting but very modern clothes. 
He, too, displayed a certain nervousness 
of manner and rose from a precarious 


seat on the edge of a Louis XV chair 
with the strange and somewhat notice- 
able alacrity of extreme agitation. 

Sylvia turned very pale, and felt—for 
the first time in her young, self-possessed 
career—that she was going to faint. 

“Why, darling, you are upset,” she 
heard him saying, and then she was 
conscious of his arms round her. 

It was precisely as if she were in a 
dream. Rather unaccountably, she no- 
liced through an open window that the 
big yellow car stood at the gate, and that 
Mr. Triggers sat in his accustomed seat 
in the back of it. There seemed to be 
a deliciously unending silence. 

“Well, come on, 


Mr. Stanton, finally. 


remarked 
“Let’s go out for 


darling,” 


a drive.” 

But she stood quite still, one hand 
pressed against her breast, and her clear, 
candid eyes fixed upon his face, incredu- 
lously. 

Of course, it must be a dream. 

And then she gave a little, delighted, 
unbelieving gasp and flung her arms 
round his neck, 

“Qh, darling Stanton!” she cried, 
“Darling Stanton!” 

Dreams did come true, after all. 
yet, somehow or other . 

She held him at arm’s length and 
looked at him anxiously. 
“Have you changed? 

ner?—or what is it?” 

“T haven’t changed; you’ve changed, 
though, frightfully. You're taller... 
you've bobbed your hair. . . . Why, 
darling, you’re all grown up!” 

“Am I?” 

But so long a speech had left Mr. 
Stanton more,or less breathless, for the 
moment, at any rate, and he merely 
nodded. 

Sylvia glanced at him shyly, rather 
wonderingly, as he stared out of the 
window at the yellow car. 

“When did you get back?” 

Mr. Stanton ran his fingers abstract- 


softly. 


And 


Are you thin- 
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edly through his crinkly hair. “* What? 
Oh, to-day; this morning.” 
“Darling Stanton!” exclaimed Sylvia. 
Mr. Stanton kissed her. 
on,” hi 


“Do come 
said, shortly, and led the way 
to the door in much of his old masterful 
manner. Sylvia picked up a hat as she 
followed him through the hall. 

“It is good to see you agen, miss,”’ 
observed Mr. Triggers, warmly, with a 
tug at the peak of his yachting cap; 
“more *n good for sore eyes like, miss.” 

They shook hands, and Sylvia climbed 
into the front seat beside Mr. Stanton, 
and in another moment they were rolling 
smoothly down the Embankment. It 
was all extraordinarily as it had been a 
year ago, and yet, in some vague, inex- 
plicable way, very different. 

Sylvia looked again at Mr. Stanton’s 
profile. It was as godlike and imperious 
as ever; certainly there was nothing new 
nor particularly notable in his silence, 
and yet, somehow or other . . . It was 
at this point of her rather disquieting 
reflections that Sylvia became aware of 
a marked deviation from precedent. 
Mr. Stanton had actually turned to 
look at her. 

“Glad to see me back?” he asked. 

Sylvia managed to nod. 

“Very glad?” 

She nodded again. “Glad? Of 
course; more than glad; much, much 
moe. 64s 

But there was a note of listlessness in 
her voice. Mr. Stanton frowned faintly 
at the road. And then he groped in the 
pockets of his coat. 

“T’ve got that ring,” he said at last, 
and produced a small shagreen box. 

“The ring? What ring?” 

“That emerald ring you 
Don’t you remember, darling? 

“Oh, of course. . . . Let me see it.” 

It was a large emerald and platinum 
ring, exquisitely set, and the stone was 
of a clear, vivid, sea-green color without 
a flaw and very beautiful. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she exclaimed as 
she slipped it on a slim white finger. 
“Tt’s—it’s just what I wanted—” 


wanted. 


bed 
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“Wanted?” interrupted Mr. Stanton. 

“A year ago.” 

There was another pause. Sylvia 
turned the ring round on her finger and 
studied the stone critically; she was 
conscious of a sudden, aching, absurdly 
impossible suspicion. Mr. Stanton 
stopped the car. 

Far away, and so faintly it was al- 
most inaudible, a train was whistling. A 
murmur of voices came up delicately in 
the quiet, sun-steeped air with a softly 
sharp scent of wet earth and burning 
leaves. And rather delicately suspicion 
became a certainty; and, slowly drawing 
off the ring, she looked at Mr. Stanton. 

“| think we’d better go home now,” 
she said. “It’s getting late.” 

She buried the ring in the cool, white 
plush of its case and snapped the cover 
shut. 

“It must be very late,” she amended. 

“You don’t love me as you used to,” 
said Mr. Stanton, gloomily. 

“You shouldn’t have gone away—it’s 
all so different now.” 

Mr. Triggers coughed ostentatiously. 

“You should have come back to me,” 
Sylvia went on, candidly. “I wanted 
you then . but now mi 

“Oh, darling . . .” 

There was another prolonged silence. 

Now it’s all different.” 
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It was indeed very different, for at the 
end of that preoccupied drive back it 
was obvious that Sylvia no longer adored 
Mr. Stanton; even Mr. Triggers ‘pri- 
vately entertained no doubt on the sub- 
ject, although he preserved an aspect of 
neutral nonchalance outwardly; and at 
the gate of No. 27 Swan Walk the for- 
mal and unusual ceremony of shaking 
hands was undergone by all three. 

“If you’d only come back before. . . . 

She let her clear, discerning gaze rest 
again on Mr. Stanton’s godlike features. 
It was, of course, extraordinary, but he 
seemed suddenly to be of a sedate and 
serious age. 

“You see,” she went on, nervously, 
“T’ve become used to being without you. 
It is different now... .” 

She watched Mr. Stanton climb de- 
jectedly into the car, and the car disap- 
pear at the end of the curve that was 
Swan Walk. Street lights were already 
beginning to glimmer mistily in the 
gathering haze of twilight; overhead, 
the sky was a pale primrose yellow, and 
there was a slight chill in the air. Sylvia 
shivered delicately, and hurried up the 
path past the old sun dial to the house 
with a gay but rather guilty feeling. 

Because, of course, Egbert must have 
been waiting there for almost half an 
hour... 
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THEIR SECRET 
BY ROSALIE M. JONAS 


HAT have we lost that those old masters knew, 


Whose “science” 


was so beggarly by ours? 


We smile at rondel of “‘rose-scented bowers”: 

Yet exquisite the blush-face peeping through! 
Divine, the girl-Madonnas that they drew— 

Unreal, and yet as natural as flowers! 

We may not paint such, we who vaunt our powers— 
Craftsmen, not artists, who have lost the clue. 


For we are driven madly in the wind 


Of frenzied living. 


We who from our birth 


Are speeded over desecrated ground, 
Past unseen treasures of the leisured mind, 
Till we are shoveled hastily in earth— 
How may we seek it, or, how seeking, find? 




















ANGLOMANTIA 


BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


REMEMBER a talk in Dublin with 
an Irish writer whose English prose 
has adorned our period. It was 1918, 
and the eve of forced conscription, and 
his indignation with English policy was 


intense. “I will give up their lan- 
guage,” he said, “all except Shake- 
speare. I will write only Gaelic.” 


Unfortunately, he could read Gaelic 
much better than he could write it. In 
his heart, indeed, he knew how mad he 
would have been to give up the only 
literary tradition which, thanks to lan- 
guage, could be his own; and in a 
calmer mood since he has enriched that 
tradition with admirable translations 
from the Irish. He was suffering from 
a mild case of Anglomania. 

Who is the real Anglomaniac in Amer- 
ica? Not the now sufficiently dis- 
credited individual with a monocle and 
a pseudo-Oxford accent, who tries to 
be more English than the English. Not 
the more subtly dangerous American 
who refers his tastes, his enthusiasms, 
his culture, and the prestige of his com- 
patriots to an English test before he 
dare assert them. The real Anglo- 
maniac is the American who tries to be 
less English than his own American tradi- 
tion. He is the man who is obsessed with 
the fear of “Anglo-Saxon domination.” 

How many Anglomaniacs by this 
definition are at large in America each 
reader may judge for himself. Per- 
sonally, I find them extraordinarily 
numerous, and of so many varieties, 
from the mere borrower of opinions to 
the deeply convinced zealot, that it 
seems wiser to analyze Anglomania 
than to discuss the various types that 
possess it. And in this analysis let us 
exclude from the beginning such very 


real, but temporary, grievances against 
the English as spring from Irish oppres- 
sions, trade rivalries, or the provoca- 
tions which always arise between allies 
in war. All such causes of anti-English 
and anti-“ Anglo-Saxon” sentiment be- 
long in a different category from the 
underlying motives which I propose to 
discuss. 

These Anglomaniacs, with their talk 
of Anglo-Saxon domination, cannot 
mean English domination. That would 
be absurd, although even absurdities 
are current coin in restless years like 
these. At least one Irishman of my 
acquaintance knows that King George 
‘abled Wilson to bring America into 
the war, and that until that cable came 
Wilson dared not act. I can conceive 
of an English influence upon literature 
that is worth attacking, and also worth 
defending. I can conceive of a far less 
important English influence upon our 
social customs. But in neither case, 
domination. That England dominates 
our finance, our industry, our politics, 
is just now, especially, the suspicion of 
a paranoiac, or the idea of an ignoramus. 

“Anglo-Saxon domination,” even in 
an anti-British meeting, cannot and 
does not mean English domination; it 
can mean only control of America by 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon element in 
our population. The quarrel is local, 
not international. The “Anglo-Saxon” 
three thousand miles away who cannot 
hit back is a scapegoat, a whipping boy 
for the so-called “ Anglo-Saxon” Amer- 
ican at home. 

What is an “ Anglo-Saxon”’ American? 
Presumably he is the person familiar in 
“want” advertisements: “American 
family wants boarders for the summer. 





References exchanged.” But this does 
not help us much. He is certainly not 
English. Nothing is better established 
than the admixture of bloods since the 
earliest days of our nationality. That 
I, myself, for example, have ancestral 
portions of French, German, Welsh, 
and Seotch, as well as English blood in 
my veins, makes me, by any historical! 
test, characterislically more rather than 
American. within 
very broad limits, is utterly different 
from nationality, and it is usually many, 
many centuries before the two become 
even approximately identical. The cul- 
ture I have inherited, the political ideals 
I live by, the literature which is my 
own, of all the language that I 
speak, are far more important than the 
races | from, 
important, since in 
Americans it is 


less Race, indeed, 


most 


ultimate race or stem 


obviously more 
thousands of 
impossible to determine what races have 
gone to their making. There is no such 
thing as an Anglo-Saxon American— 
and so few English Americans that they 
are nationally insignificant. 

An American with a strong national 
individuality there certainly is, and it 
is true that his traditions, irrespective 
of the race of his forbears, are mainly 
English; from England he drew his 
political and social habits, his moral 
ideas, his literature, and his language. 
This does not make him a “slave to 
England,” as our most recent propa- 
gandists would have it; it does not put 
him in England’s debt. We owe no 
debt to England. Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and ourselves are deeply in debt 
to our intellectual, our spiritual, our 
esthetic ancestors who were the molders 
of English history and English thought, 
the interpreters of English emotion, the 
masters of the developing English mores 
that became our mores, and have since 
continued evolution with a difference. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, and 


gor rd 


Milton, Wycliffe, Bunyan, Fox, and 
Wesley, Elizabeth, Cromwell, and the 
great Whigs, these made the only tra- 
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dition that can be called Anglo-Saxon, 
and if we have an American tradition, 
as we assuredly have, here are its roots. 
This is our “Anglo-Saxon domination.” 

But if the roots of this tradition sre 
English, its trunk is thoroughly Amer- 
ican, seasoned and developed through 
two centuries of specifically American 
history. As we know it to-day it is n 
longer “‘ Anglo-Saxon,”’ it is as American 
as our cities, our soil, our accent upon 
English. If we are going to discuss 
“domination” let us be accurate and 
speak of the domination of American 
tradition. It is against the American 
tradition that the new Anglomaniac 
actually protests. 

Dominating this American tradition 
is, dominating, almost tyrannical, for 
one reason only, but that a strong one, 
a fact not a convention, a factor, not a 
mere influence—dominating because of 
the English language. 

In our century language has become 
once again as powerful as in the Roman 
Empire—and its effects, thanks to 
printing and easy transportation, are 
far more quickly attained. Hordes 
from all over Europe have swarmed into 
the domain of English. They have 
come to a country where the new lan- 
guage was indispensable. They have 
learned it, or their children have learned 
it. English has become their means of 
communication with their neighbors, 
with business, with the state. Sooner 
or later even the news of Europe has 
come to them through English, and 
sometimes unwillingly, but more often 
unconsciously, they have come under 
the American, the real “Anglo-Saxon”’ 
domination. 

For a language, of course, is more than 
words. It is a body of literature, it is a 
method of thinking, it is a definition of 
emotions, it is the exponent and the 
symbol of a civilization. You cannot 
adopt English without adapting your- 
self in some measure to the English, or 
the Anglo-American tradition. You 
cannot adopt English political words, 
English literary words, English religious 


) 











words, the terms of sport or ethics, 
without in measure remaking 
your mind on a new model. If you fail 
or refuse, your child will not. He is 
forcibly made an American, in ideas at 
least, and chiefly by language. 

I submit that it is impossible for an 
alien thoroughly to absorb and under- 
stand Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech or 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter without 
working a slight but perceptible trans- 
formation in the brain, without making 
himself an heir of a measure of English 
tradition. And the impact of English 
as a spoken tongue, and the influence of 
its literature as the only read literature, 
are great beyond ordinary conception. 
Communities where a foreign language 
is read or spoken only delay the process, 
they cannot stop it. 

The foreigner, it is true, has modified 
the English language precisely as he 
has modified the American tradition. 
Continental Europe is audible in the 
American tongue, as it is evident in the 
American mind; but it is like the English 
or the Spanish touch upon the Gothic 
style in architecture—there is modifica- 
tion, but not fundamental change. 

Many a foreign-born American has 
been restless under this domination. 
The letters and memoirs of the French 
immigrants from revolutionary France 
express discomfort freely. The Ger- 
mans of ’48, themselves the bearers of a 
high civilization, have often confessed 
an unwilling assimilation. The Ger- 
manis of earlier migrations herded apart 
like the later Scandinavians, in part to 
avoid the tyranny of tongue. 

Imagine a German coming here in 
sarly manhood. His tradition is not 
English; he owes nothing to a contem- 
porary England that he but dimly 
knows. Speaking English, perhaps only 
English, he grows impatient with a 
tongue every concept of which has an 
English coloring. The dominance of 
the language, and especially of its liter- 
ature, irks him. He no longer wants 


some 


to think as a German; he wants to 
think as an American; but the medium 
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His 


of his thought must be English. 
anger often enough goes out against 
English history, English literature. He 


is easily irritated by England. But it is 
the American past that binds and is 
converting him. Such consciousness 
of the power of environment is perhaps 
rare, but the fact is common. In our 
few centuries of history millions have 
been broken into English, with all that 
implies. Millions have experienced the 
inevitable discomfort of a foreign tra- 
dition which makes alien their father- 
lands, and strangers of their children. 
This is an “Anglo-Saxon” domination. 
But it is useless to struggle against it. 

There is a similar discomfort among 
certain American authors, especially 
just now, when, for the first time since 
the Civil War and the materialism that 
succeeded it, we are finding our national 
self once again in literature. Mr. 
Mencken and Mr. Dreiser have vigor- 
ously expressed this annoyance with 
American tradition. They wish to 
break with it—at least Mr. Dreiser 
does—break with it morally, spiritually, 
esthetically. Let the dotards, he says, 
bury their dead. 

Mr. Mencken wishes to drive us out 
of Colonialism. He says that Longfel- 
low has had his day, and that it is time 
to stop imitating Addison, time to be 
ashamed of aping Stevenson, Kipling, 
or John Masefield. He is right. 

But when it comes to disowning Eng- 
lish literature and the past of American 
literature (as many a writer directly or 
by implication would have us) in order 
to become 100 per cent American, let us 
first take breath long enough to reflect 
that, first, such a madcap career is 
eminently undesirable, and, second, 
utterly. impossible. It is a literature 
which by general admission is now the 
richest and most liberal in the world of 
living speech. English is a tongue less 
sonorous than Italian, less fine than 
French, less homely than German, but 
more expressive, more flexible, than 
these and all others. Its syntax imposes 
no burdens, its traditions are weighty 
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only upon the vulgar and the bizarre. 
Without its literary history, American 
literature in general, and usua!ly in par- 
ticular, is not to be understood. That 
we have sprung from a Puritanical loin, 
and been nourished in the past from the 
breast of Victorianism, is obvious. In 
this we have been not too much, but too 
narrowly, English. We have read Ten- 
nyson when it might have been better 
to have read Shakespeare or Chaucer. 
But to wish to break with English liter- 
ature in order to become altogether 
American is like desiring to invent an 
entirely new kind of clothes. I shall 
not give up trousers because my fourth 
great-grandfather, York- 
shireman, wore them, and his pattern 
no longer fits my different contour. I 
shall make me a pair better suiting my 
own shanks—yet they shall still be 
trousers. 


who 


was a 


But in any case, language 
binds us. 

Indeed, in this welter of newcomers 
here in America, whose children learn, 
read, write only English, the tradition 
of Anglo-American literature is all that 
holds us by a thread above chaos. If 
we could all be made to speak German, 
or Italian, or Spanish, there would be 
cause, but no excuse, for an attempted 
revolution. But English is dominant 
here and will remain so. Could we hope 
to make an American literary language 
without dependence on English litera- 
ture, a protective tariff on home-made 
writing, or an embargo against books 
more than a year old, or imported from 
the Atlantic, would be worth 
trying; but the attempts so far are not 
This not been the 
way in the past by which original litera- 
tures have made. They have 
sucked nourishment where it could best 
be found, and grown great from the 
strength that good food gave them. 

One can sympathize with the desire 
to nationalize our literature at all costs; 
and can understand lashings out at the 
tyranny of literature prestige which 
England still exercises. But the real 
question is: shall the English of Amer- 


across 
encouraging. has 


been 
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icans be good English or bad English; 
shall a good tradition stiffen change and 
experiment, or shall we have chaotic 
vulgarity like the Low Latin of the late 
Roman Empire? 

The truth is that our language is 
tradition, for it holds tradition in solu- 
tion like iron in wine. And here lie 
the secret and the power of American, 
** Anglo-Saxon” domination. 

What is to be done about it? Shall 
anything be done about it? The Anglo- 
maniac is helpless before the fact of lan- 
guage. The most he can do is to attack, 
and uproot if he can, the American 
tradition. 

There is nothing sacrosanct in this 
American tradition. Like all traditions 
it is stiff, it will clasp, if we allow it, the 
future in the dead hand of precedent. 
It can be used by the designing to block 
progress. But as traditions go it is not 
conservative. Radicalism, indeed, is 
its child. Political and religious radica!- 
ism brought the Pilgrims to New Eng- 
land, the Quakers to Pennsylvania; 
political and economic radicalism made 
the Revolution against the will of Amer- 
ican conservatives; political and social 
radicalism made the Civil War inevitable 
and gave it moral earnestness. Radical- 
ism, whether you like it or not, is much 
more American than-what some people 
mean by “Americanism” to-day. And 
its bitterest opponents in our times 
would quite certainly have become Nova 
Scotian exiles if they had been alive 
and likeminded in 1783. 

Nor is this American tradition impec- 
cable in the political ideas, the literary 
ideals, the social customs it has given 
us. We must admit a rampant individ- 
ualism in our political practices which 
is in the very best Anglo-American tra- 
dition, and yet by no means favorable 
to co-operative government. We admit 


also more Puritanism in our standard 
literature than art can well digest; and 
more sentiment than is good for us; 
nor is it probable that the traditions 
and the conventions which govern Amer- 
ican family life sre superior to their 
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European equivalents. We should wel- 
come (I do not say that we do) liberaliz- 


ing, broadening, enriching influences 
from other traditions. And whether 


we have welcomed them or not, they 
have come, and to our great benefit. 
But to graft upon the plant is different 
from trying to pull up the roots. 

We want better arguments than the 
fear of Anglo-Saxon domination before 
the root pulling begins. We wish to 
know what is to be planted. We desire 
to be convinced that the virtue has gone 
out of the old stock. We want examples 
of civilized nations that have profited 
by borrowing traditions wholesale, or 
by inventing them. We wish to know 
if a cultural, a literary sans-cullotism 
is possible, except with chaos as a goal. 
Most of all, we expect to fight for and 
to hold our Anglo-American heritage. 

It is not surprising that discontent 
with our own ultimately English tradi- 
tion has expressed itself by a kind of 
Freudian transformation in anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment. Every vigorous nation 
strains and struggles with its tradition, 
like a growing boy with his clothes, and 
this is particularly true of new nations 
with old traditions behind them. Our 
pains are growing pains—a malady we 
suffered from the early 
eighteenth century at the latest. Tra- 
cition, our own tradition, pinches us; 
but you cannot punch tradition for 
pinching you, or call it names to its 
face, especially if it proves to be your 
father’s tradition, or your next-door 
neighbor’s. Therefore, since that now 
dim day when the Colonies acquired a 
self-consciousness of their own, many 
good Americans have chosen England 
and the English to symbolize whatever 
irked them in their own tradition. It 
is from England and the English that 
we have felt ourselves growing away, 
from which we had to grow away in 
order to be ourselves and not a shadow 
—ijmitators, second-bests, Colonials. 
England and the English have had our 
vituperation whenever the need to be 


American has been greatest. And when 
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an English government like Palmer- 
ston’s, or Salisbury’s, or Lloyd George's, 
offends some group or race among us, a 
lurking need to assert our ind viduality, 
or prove that we are not Colonia!s, leads 
thousands more to join in giving the 
lion’s tail an extra twist. 

This may be unfortunate, but it argues 
curiously enough respect and affection 
rather than the reverse, and it is very 
human. It is a fact, like growing, and 
is likely to continue until we are fully 
grown. It will reassert itself vehe- 
mently until upon our English tradition 
we shall have built an American civil- 
ization as definitely crystallized, a lit- 
erature as rich and self-sufficing, as that 
of France and England to-day. Three- 
quarters of our national genius went 
into the creating of our political system. 
Three-quarters of our national genius 
since has gone into the erecting of our 
economic system. Here we are inde- 
pendent — and thick skinned. But a 
national civilization and a national liter- 
ature take more time to complete. 

Cool minds were prepared for a little 
tail-twisting after the great war, even 
though they could not foresee the unfor- 
tunate Irish situation in which a British 
government seemed determined to make 
itself as un-English as possible. If 
there had not been the patriotic urge to 
assert our essential Americanism more 
strongly than ever, there still would 
have been a reaction against all the 
pledging and the handshaking, the 
pother about blood and water, the pur- 
ple patches in every newspaper asserting 
Anglo-Saxonism against the world. I 
remember my own nervousness when, 
in 1918, after the best part of a year in 
England, in England’s darkest days, I 
came back full of admiration for the 
pluck of all England and the enlighten- 
ment of her best minds in the great 
struggle, to hear men who knew little 
of England orating of enduring friend- 
ship, and to read writers who had merely 
read of England, descanting of her vir- 
tues. I felt, and many felt, that excess 
of ignorant laudation which spells cer- 
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tain reaction into ignorant dispraise. 
No wonder that Americans whose 
parents happened to be Germans, Ital- 
ians, Jews, or Irish grew weary of hear- 
ing of the essential virtues of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. There never was such a 
It was not even English blood, 
but English institutions that created 
America; but Liberty Loan orators 
had no time to make fine distinctions 
of that kind. They talked, and even 
while the cheers were ringing and the 
money rolled in dissent raised its tiny 
head. 

Dissent was to be expected; antag- 
onism against a tradition made by 
English minds and perpetuated in Eng- 
lish was natural after a war in which 
not merely nationalism, but also every 
racial instinct, has been quickened and 
made sensitive. But tout comprendre, 
c'est tout pardonner, is only partly true 
in this instance. We should under- 
stand, and be tolerant with, the strain- 
ings against tradition of folk to whom 
it is still partly alien; we should diagnose 
our own growing pains and not take 
them too seriously. Nevertheless, the 
better more violent movements of race 
and national prejudice are understood, 
the less readily can they be pardoned, if 
by pardon one means easy tolerance. 

It is not inconceivable that we shall 
have to face squarely a split between 
those who prefer the American tradition 
and those who do not, although where 
the cleavage line would run, whether 
between races or classes, is past guess- 
ing. There are among us apparently 
men and women who would risk wars, 
external or internal, in order to hasten 
the discordant day; although just what 
they expect as a result, whether an 
Irish-German state organized by Ger- 
man efficiency and officered by grad- 
uates of Tammaay Hall, or a pseudo- 
Russian communism, is not yet clear. 


race. 


In any case, the time is near when who- 
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ever calls himself American will have to 
take his stand and do more thinking, 
perhaps, than was necessary in 1917. 
He needs to know what tradition is, 
what his own consists of, and what 
he would do without it. He needs 
especially to rid himself of such simple 
and fallacious ideas as that what was 
good enough for his grandfather is good 
enough for him; or that, as some of our 
more reputable newspapers profess to 
think, the Constitution has taken the 
place once held by the Bible, and con- 
tains the whole duty of man and all that 
is necessary for his welfare. He needs 
to think less of 100 per cent Ameri- 
‘anism, which, as it is commonly used, 
means not to think at all, and more of 
how he himself is molding American 
tradition for the generation that is to 
follow. If he is not to be a pawn merely 
in the struggle for American unity, he 
must think more clearly and deeply 
than has been his habit in the past. 

But whatever happens in America 
(and after the sad experiences of proph- 
ets in the period of war and reconstruc- 
tion, who would prophesy), let us cease 
abusing England whenever we have — 
indigestion in our own body politic. It 
is seemingly inevitable that the writers 
of vindictive editorials should know 
little more of England as she is to-day 
than of Russia or the Chinese Republic; 
inevitable, apparently, that for them the 
Irish policy of the Tory group in Par- 
liament, Indian unrest, and Lloyd 
George, are all that one needs to know 
about a country whose liberal experi- 
ments in industrial democracy since the 
war, and whose courage in reconstruc- 
tion, may well make us hesitate in dis- 
praise. But it is not inevitable that 
Americans who are neither headline and 
editorial writers, nor impassioned ora- 
tors, regardless of facts, should continue 
to damn the English because their an- 
cestors and ours founded America. 
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HERE was such genuine surprise 
and delight in the Prefect’s oath 
that it was a pleasure to hear it. 

It was the 15th of November, and he 
was dining with de Sade, who, in his 
search for any novelty that would 
lighten the burden of existence, had dis- 
covered the excellent cellar and cuisine 
of The Fountain of Health. 
sion of the Prefect’s exclamation came 
with the coffee. Also beset with the cares 
of life, he was explaining over the Bur- 
gundy the problem the solution of which 
was taxing the united wits of the Pre- 
fecture. 

“You know our naval attaché at Ber- 
lin, Fouequet—a charming fellow with 
the engaging manners and open-hearted 
nature of men who follow the sea. It 
seems that some ten days ago he left 
Berlin for Paris on leave of absence, and 
that our ambassador confided to him 
despatches for the Foreign Office—de- 
spatches of a highly confidential char- 
acter, containing information and ob- 
servations for the minister’s private ear. 
With these official papers were also cer- 
tain heirlooms, family jewels, for Ma- 
dame de Caraman who, you recollect, is 
of German descent. Owing to the recent 
death of her mother and the settlement 
of the estate, these heirlooms reverted 
to Madame de Caraman, and advan- 
tage was taken of this opportunity to 
convey them to her in the embassy 
pouch—a practice in my opinion much 
abused. 

“Well, at the station in Berlin Fouc- 
quet makes the acquaintance of a lady— 
oh, a lady to the tips of her pink finger- 
nails!—in distress over the non-appear- 
ance of her maid, and takes that chival- 
rous first step which costs. A fascinating 


The ocea- 
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young person adrift on the sea of life 
naturally appeals to a sailor. Chance ””— 
the Prefect’s shoulders lifted—* ordains 
that they occupy adjacent compart- 
ments, a circumstance which relieves the 
monotony of a journey. At the frontier 
a new complication arises. The missing 
maid has the key to her mistress’s trunk, 
and to rescue his protégée from the 
clutches of the customs Foucquet ex- 
tends over her the cloak of his diplo- 
matic immunity.” 

“A modern St. Martin,” laughed de 
Sade. 

“You should hear him describe her,” 
continued the Prefect, disdainfully. ** An 
adventuress? Impossible! Of perfect 
breeding, modestly yet exquisitely 
dressed—in short, a woman of his world. 
They even discovered mutual friends.” 

“And exchanged cards,” interjected 
de Sade again. 

The Prefect shook his head scornfully. 

“Delicacy prevents one from asking a 
lady for what she does not choose to 
reveal. He was forced to be content 
with a glimpse of a monogram in dia- 
monds on her gold cigarette-case. You 
know those interlaced letters, so graceful 
and so difficult to decipher.” 

De Sade’s languid attention suddenly 
quickened. 

* Really,” he exclaimed,‘ a monogram 
in diamonds! How interesting!” 

“Well, toward midnight Foucquet of- 
fers to withdraw. But madame, being, 
after all, human, is hungry. They were 
approaching Verdun. Would he not 
make a raid on the buffet for their mu- 
tual benefit? Our hero was delighted. 
As the train enters the station he rushes 
to the buffet. While making his pur- 
chases he remembers that he has left the 
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precious despatch-box in the compart- 
ment of—ah, but charming 
woman! Nevertheless, ill at ease, he hast- 
ens his purchases and hurries back. The 
door of the compartment is closed. He 
knocks—no answer. For a moment he 
hesitates. Fear at last triumphs over 
discretion and he turns the handle. The 
door is locked. Thoroughly alarmed, 
he calls the porter, who explains that, 
seeing madame had gone to the buffet, 
he had locked the door in her absence. 
Momentarily reassured, Foucquet waits 
nervously in the corridor. But his fears 
return. Travelers are resuming their 
places; the train is about to start. Re- 
solved at all events to secure the de- 
spatch-box, he orders the porter to open 
the door. The porter demurs. It is not 
the gentleman’s compartment. He must 
consult the conductor. All this requires 
time; the train is now in motion. At 
last, after an argument, the door is 
opened—nobody, nothing! 

“*Foucquet is distracted. Quite beside 
himself, he accuses the porter. The car- 
riage is searched. Every one passes a 
disagreeable quarter-hour. Obsessed by 
the belief that madame has been left 
behind accidentally and that his treasure 
is safe in her keeping, he persuades the 
conductor to stop the train at the first 
way-station and returns to Verdun. 
There a sleepy porter deposes to seeing a 
lady enter a motor waiting beside the 
platform.” 

“To what do you attribute madame’s 
interest,” inquired de Sade, holding up 
the Burgundy to the luster, “the de- 
spatches or the heirlooms?” 

“Let us see,” said the Prefect, check- 
ing off the facts on his fingers; “‘a maid 
who, failing to accompany her mistress, 
also misses the train and has the key to 
a trunk—which proves to be empty! « 
lady who has a ticket for Paris, yet who 
abandons the train to continue her jour- 
ney in a motor opportunely arriving pre- 
cisely when she plays her little trick of 
the buffet. Evidently, then, a plan, 


such a 


carefully prepared in advance, which 
presupposes a knowledge of the contents 
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of the despatch-box. It is true this 
knowledfe, howsoever obtained, applies 
equally to the jewels and the despatches, 
and undoubtedly Madame de Caraman’s 
heirlooms justify envy. But think a 
moment! No ordinary thief is in a posi- 
tion to obtain this knowledge, or has at 
his disposal a charming confederate with 
a cigarette-case initialed in diamonds. It 
is conceivable that a person interested in 
the despatches should be aware of their 
possession by Foucquet, but it is not so 
easy to believe that a bandit envious of 
Madame de Caraman’s heirlooms should 
know the means taken by the embassy 
to restore them to her. No; all the cir- 
cumstances point to a trail leading to 
that bit of foreign soil in the heart of 
Paris called the German embassy. And 
here begins the comedy. Imagine the 
embarrassment of his Excellency, who 
finds himself like a common thief in pos- 
session of Madame de Caraman’s jew- 
els! One steals despatches—it is diplo- 
macy, a province, the right of conquest; 
but diamonds—it is a crime! Ah,” he 
sighed, “if in this affair, which requires 
the discretion of a master—if in this 
affair I had Joly!” 

“Joly?” queried de Sade. 

‘Money earned by honest toil fortifies 
the soul,”’ pursued the Prefect, fallowing 
his own reflections, “but a legacy is 
fatal. That is what happened to Joly. 
His wife had the misfortune to fall heir 
to one, and he retired. I promoted 
Pichon in his place. But Pichon!’ The 
Prefect sighed again contemptuously. 
““A head gets no wiser when its owner 
mounts upon a stool! If I had Joly I 
would give—” 

Here mine host of The Fountain of 
Health—who was chef as well as pro- 
prietor, and in the pride of office never 
failed to serve the coffee in person in 
order to receive the compliments due to 
the masterpieces which preceded it—in- 
tervened. 

“It is very easy, Monsieur le Préfet. 
Monsieur Joly is dining in the next 
room.” 

It was at this juncture that the Pre- 
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fect gave utterance to the famous oath of 
Henry IV. 

“Bring him in,” snapped the Prefect. 

“But,” objected mine host, “there is 
a difficulty. Monsieur Joly always dines 
here with madame on the fifteenth of 
November. It-is an anniversary, the 
date of their marriage.” 

“A woman,” laughed de Sade, “al- 
ways in evidence. But if she also is 
charming—” 

‘“*Worse,” said mine host. 
angel.” 

Pichon had once remarked, on con- 
templating Madame Joly, “Think of it! 
that with such a woman there should 
also be a legacy!” 

M. de Sade reversed the order. 

“Imagine,” he said, “that with a 
legacy there should also be an angel!” 

The Prefect took out his card. 

“*Ask monsieur and madame to do us 
the honor of taking their coffee with us. 
And, in that case, another bottle.” 

“What do you say, Marie?” asked M. 
Joly, glancing up from the Prefect’s card. 

Madame Joly smiled. Her husband 
had retired of his own free will. It had 
been the dream of earlier strenuous days. 
But she was far too wise to fasten a leash 
to the golden collar of a legacy. 

** By all means,” she said, gathering up 
her furs. ... 

When settling himself chat evening in 
the corner of the limousine at the door 
of The Fountain of Health, the Prefect 
closed his eyes with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. “‘Now,” he said, “we shall make 
progress.” 

De Sade made no reply, but after a 
silence, throwing his finished cigar into 
the street, he said, casually: 

“What a vulgar thing is mere beauty! 
But charm— Aristotle was right—it is 
a letter of introduction.” 

The Prefect yawned wearily. He 
was doubtful to which of two women 
the remark applied. But why lug in 
Aristotle? 

When bidding his companion good 
night, he raised his finger to his lips. 

“Be tranquil,” nodded de Sade. 


*“She’s an 
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Meanwhile, in the cab on the way to 
Passy, M. Joly was saying, “It seems I 
am the specialist who is called in when 
the patient is dying.” 


Promptly the following morning M, 
Joly, immersed in documents, was sitting 
at the desk which, once his own, had 
descended to Pichon ascending. 

Standing before an open trunk, Pichon 
was lamenting: 

“Absolutely nothing to indicate its 
origin. Not a maker in Paris will own it. 
Look! Even the maker’s label has been 
removed.” He pointed to the space 
plainly revealing the spot it had oecu- 
pied on the inside of the cover. 

“A square label,” observed M. Joly. 
“Measure it, Pichon.” 

Pichon produced a rule and M. Joly 
entered the figures in his note-book. 
Turning to his desk again, he selected 
from among the documents released 
from the paper-weight the photographic 
copy of a letter. It consisted of a single 
sentence, unaddressed and unsigned: 

Do not judge me unkindly. Wait. 

“A prayer and a promise,” he mused. 
“Wait.” What an eloquent little word! 
I see you have been tampering with pri- 
vate correspondence, Pichon.” 

Pichon shrugged his shoulders. 

“You forwarded the original?” 

* Why not?” 

Folding the paper with the eloquent 
little word, withcut replying, M. Joly 
tucked it carefully in an inner pocket 
and took out his watch. 

“Eleven. The hour set by the Pre- 
fect,”” he said, buttoning up his coat. 

On entering the Prefect’s room he 
waited in silence for the moment when 
his presence should be recognized. To 
keep him thus waiting was a habit of his 
chief which he bore with patience, for it 
had frequently afforded him precious 
time for reflection. 

Taking at length an envelope from the 
papers littering the desk, the Prefect 
extended his hand: “A letter for you, 
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Monsieur Joly. Read it, read it,” he 
said, testily. 

After observing the foreign postmark 
on the envelope, M. Joly extracted its 
contents and put on his spectacles. 


Thursday, at nine in the evening, if your 
windows are dark, I will prove to you that 
I am not what I seem. 


“Thursday— That is to-day. You 
will take your precautions accordingly. 
You have no observation to make?” 

“None, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

“But you must think as I do, that a 
distinguished person I do not name is 
anxious to be rid of what he did not fore- 
see would come into his possession—a 
possession which is embarrassing.” 

“It is possible.” 

“Why only possible ?”’ 

‘* Because, if your theory is correct, it 
is for the interest of the person you do 
not name that you should believe in a 
common thief, whereas to return Ma- 
dame de Caraman’s jewels would be ¢ 
confession.” 

The Prefect went to the window. “I 
had thought of that also.” (M. Joly 
smiled—under his skin.) “*‘ However that 
may be—whether we have to do witha 
thief who has the good luck to secure 
more than he bargained for—what is 
more marketable than heirlooms—or—” 
He broke off abruptly. “There must be 
no scandal, no publicity.” 

“There will be none, 
Préfet.” 

“Have your way, Monsieur Joly. Ido 
not forget your aversion for theories. 
You know I have confidence in you.” 

Reading on the Prefect’s back the sign 
of dismissal, M. Joly retired softly and, 
descending the gloomy stairway, stepped 
out into the November sun. 

It was a pleasure to be alive. It was a 
pleasure, too, to be in harness again. 
‘In the stream one enjoys the landscape 
even better than on the bank,” he said 
to himself. He made an assenting gest- 
ure to the lifted whip on the cab at the 
head of the line and gave the address of 
Foucquet to the driver. 


Monsieur le 
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At Foucquet’s apartment a valet in- 
formed him that his master was break- 
fasting at the club. “A previous engage- 
ment, with Monsieur de Sade,” he added, 
loftily, seeing his visitor disposed to 
linger. 

M. Joly re-entered his cab. Why 
should de Sade not breakfast with Fouc- 
quet? “We shall be three instead of 
two,” he said, giving the new address to 
the coachman. 

For reasons of his own, M. de Sade 
had ordered breakfast in a private room. 

“T learned only yesterday,” he was 
saying when the doorkeeper brought in 
M. Joly’s card, “you were in town—on 
leave, I suppose.” 

“TI go back to my ship,” replied Fouc- 
quet, moodily. “‘Joly—Joly—”’ looking 
up from the card. “I do not know him. 
Say I am engaged.” 

“On the contrary,” interposed de 
Sade, quietly, “ask the gentleman to 
come in. Pardon me,” he said, laying his 
hand on Foucquet’s sleeve, “I know 
Monsieur Joly. He is from the Prefec- 
ture, and I counsel you to receive him.” 

Foucquet stared at him in astonish- 
ment. “You know!” he gasped. 

“NMiy dear friend, I dined last night 
with the Prefect. In the life of every 
secret there is a moment when, like the 
chick, it cracks its shell. If I am break- 
fasting with you this morning it is be- 
cause I have an idea—that I may be of 
service to you. I assure you, on my 
honor, this visit of Monsieur Joly is a 
complete surprise, a pure coincidence. 
But, since he is here, receive him. You 
may have every confidence in his discre- 
tion. If you wish me to retire—” 

“Sit down,” murmured Foucquet, 
grasping his arm—for M. Joly steod in 
the doorway. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, affably, “I ask 
your indulgence. As Monsieur de Sade 
is aware, the Prefect has done me the 
honor to place this affair in my hands.” 
Then, to Foucquet, “I have come to 
place myself in yours.” 

“What do you wish of me?” asked 
Foucquet. He was pacing the floor ner- 
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vously, a prey to the eternal struggle be- 
tween reason and passion. He had been 
tricked, fooled, by a woman. To deny it 
was futile, to confess it humiliating, and 
the empire of this woman persisted. 
Memories pleaded for her. 

“Frankness, in return for frankness,” 
replied M. Joly. 

“But I have made my deposition. I 
have absolutely nothing to add.” 

“True, but persons are more illumi- 
nating than documents. Reflect a mo- 
ment. You are not a criminal. No one 
accuses you, but you are a material wit- 
ness who has committed, let us say, an 
indiscretion. I remind you also that in 
the partnership circumstances have 
forced upon us our interests are the 
same.” 

Foucquet made a gesture of revolt. 
“So be it, since you insist. I first met 
madame at the Berlin station. She was 
distressed because her maid did not ap- 
pear. Seeing she was in trouble, I 
accosted her. ‘Madame,’ I said, ‘if I 
can be of service, command me.’ She 
thanked me and we entered the train, 
which was about to start. The door of 
her compartment was closed and I saw 
no more of her till we reached the fron- 
tier. Having diplomatic immunity, I 
did not enter the customs. I was walking 
on the platform when she appealed to 
me. They wished to examine her trunk. 
Her maid had the key. One of those 
official brutes who fear to use authority 
was obstinate. He threatened to detain 
her. I made myself known. ‘Does this 
lady also belong to the embassy?’ he 
asked. ‘No,’ Ireplied, ‘but I know her.’” 

“IT should have answered the idiot 
“yes,” said de Sade. 

“They were closing the doors of the 
varriages. ‘It is of no importance,’ she 
said. ‘Rather than be delayed I will 
abandon it.’ We took our places and the 
train moved on. Naturally, her com- 
partment being next to mine, we fell into 
conversation. We discovered mutual 
acquaintances, in Berlin, in Vienna, in 
Paris, and I observed on her cigarette- 
case a monogram in diamonds—” 
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“*And emeralds.”’ It was de Sade who 
spoke. 

Foucquet, mystified, stopped short. 

“Continue, if you please,’ said M. 
Joly, ignoring the interruption. 

“I begged permission to examine it. 
‘It is a souvenir,’ she replied, laughingly, 
‘which, like the box on your knees, is 
never out of my possession.’ One does 
not insist when a lady—” 

**Foucquet,”’ broke in de Sade again, 
“do you mind if I describe this lady for 
the benefit of Monsieur Joly, who is 
wondering why, after dining last night 
with the Prefect, I am breakfasting with 
you this morning? I will tell you why 
—because of a coincidence. Last spring, 
returning from the Riviera, I passed a 
few days at Aix and strolled one evening 
into the Casino. The usual crowd sur- 
rounded the green table where the bour- 
geois were stupidly losing their francs. 
It always amazes me that people of intel- 
ligence should disregard in gambling the 
prudence which governs them in other 
pursuits of money. Obviously, the 
chances are against them. It is the green 
table which pays for the luxury of their 
surroundings. But why not take the 
best chance offered? That was precisely 
what one of the players was doing—los- 
ing her frances intelligently. 

“What first attracted me was her 
fascinating personality—the hair of 
Titian, like burnished copper, the com- 
plexion of a sea-shell, and a spirit, a 
charm—like wine. To see her” (this to 
Foucquet) “‘is tounderstand everything. 
She was playing single francs persist- 
ently on the same number, increasing 
her stake exactly at the point where, if 
winning, she recovered previous losses 
and something besides. Whenever win- 
ning, she began again with her single 
franc. If there were no limit she would 
never lose. All this you say is simplicity 
itself—yes, except madame. 

“The odds were eight to one and the 
limit twenty frances. I took out my pen- 
cil. By a simple calculation I found that 
before reaching it she had twenty-seven 
chances, which is not so bad. Luck was 
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against her. Twenty-six times she lost— 
a total of one hundred and fifty-nine 
francs. Without hesitation she laid 
down the limit—and won. 

**One frane to the good!’ I exclaimed, 
involuntarily. She looked up at the 
sound of my voice, smiled understand- 
ingly, and, gathering up the eight napo- 
leons pushed toward her by the rake of 
the croupier, passed into the music- 
room. 

“What interested me 
charming woman amusing herself intel- 
ligently. What interests me now is that 
on the green cloth beside her purse and 


then was a 


gloves was a cigarette-case with a mono- 
gram in diamonds and emeralds.” 


The Prefect had done M. Joly an in- 
justice. His active brain was alive with 


fluid hypotheses. It was only when 
hardening into theories that he became 
suspicious of them. 

He had not forgotten Madame de 
Caraman’s German descent. She had 
been notified that her treasure was to be 
sent through the embassy. It was quite 
possible for her to have anticipated its 
delivery, acquiring at the same time 
the despatches. It happened that he 
knew Madame de Caraman well, for he 
had been concerned in the recovery of a 
necklace with which, under the influ- 
ence of suggestion, she had in her sleep 
adorned a statue of Venus in the park of 
her residence in Bourg-la-Reine. But, 
admitting that knew of the de- 
spatches intrusted to Foucquet, it was 
incredible that a neurotic, to whom 
nothing in the world mattered but her 
“feelings,” should be capable of a coup 
de main so daring. 

Pichon, to whom the word “German” 
was a red rag, was of another opinion. 
Such a woman was a fitting tool for a 
master-hand. True, she had offered, 
with the Prefect’s consent, a vaguely 
worded reward of one hundred thousand 
francs for “jewels lost between Berlin 
and Paris.’ Pichon maintained it was 
quite safe to offer a reward for what one 
had already. To his suggestion that the 


she 
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house in Bourg-la-Reine should be 
searched, the Prefect, who was a friend 
of Madame de Caraman, had exploded 
so violently that Pichon trembled for his 
official head. Moreover, careful inquiry 
gave no support to his theory. Madame 
de Caraman had no relatiens with the 
German embassy. Her husband, an 
archeologist, was in Egypt. Her only 
visitors were intimates above suspicion. 

What interested M. Joly more than all 
these vagaries was the missing label of 
the empty trunk. It danced continually 
before his eyes, a rectangle ten by twenty 
centimeters, on which his fertile imag- 
ination had written the word “ Luxem- 
bourg”’—the postmark of the letter in 
his pocket. 

He had intended to deal frankly with 
Foucquet, to lay the intercepted corre- 
spondence openly on the table. Fouc- 
quet, however, had not responded to his 
invitation for frankness. He had made 
no reference to the message with the 
eloquent little word. Was he then still 
suffering from that malady to which 
‘a prayer and a promise” is a stimulant 
instead of an antidote? For this reason 
and because of de Sade’s interruption, 
M. Joly had remained silent. 

From the interview at the club he re- 
turned to the Prefecture. 

“Pichon,” he said, “‘you will see that 
this letter goes to its address. If you are 
curious, read it. This evening, at half 
past eight, you will station yourself, in- 
visibly, near Foucquet’s apartment. If 
before nine the windows become dark 
you will know a visitor is expected. Do 
nothing to alarm this visitor, but on no 
account lose sight of it—for the present 
the gender is doubtful. I am about to 
make a little journey.” 

Curious! Pichon was on edge. A 
journey! Where? What was his idea? 

“Ideas! Who knows where they come 
from, Pichon? Has a dog ideas? They 
would bother him enormously. I am an 
old dog who follows his nose.” 

He spent the afternoon sleeping, as 
dogs sleep, in the Luxembourg express, 
and the following morning in the ex- 
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ploration of the city, for all the world 
a bourgeois contemplating travel, but 
captious in the selection of luggage. 
Trunks with oval or diamond-shaped 
labels, though warranted to last a life- 
time, failed to please him. He was losing 
time and patience. At the end of both, 
no sooner was a lid lifted than he closed 
it and turned away. 

“But monsieur has not examined it,” 
expostulated the irate shopkeeper. 

“In selecting a trunk,” replied M. 
Joly, “I am governed by the maker's 
label. It must be a rectangle. Yours is 
round.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the astounded shop- 
man, thinking he had to do with a mad- 
man whom it was well to be rid of, “if 
monsieur is so particular he may find 
what he desires in the shop across the 
street.”” 

To his amazement, while watching to 
see how his rival would deal with this 
eccentric customer, M. Joly seemed to 
be disposing of trunks instead of acquir- 
ing them, for shortly after his disap- 
pearance the trunk on the cab followed 
him into the rival establishment. 

The return of an article once paid for 
and delivered is a test of human nature. 
Between offending a customer and losing 
a profit, the choice is difficult. M. Joly 
was apologetic. He had no complaint to 
make. He did not represent the pur- 
chaser. The trunk had gone astray in the 
customs. He was seeking its owner. 
Restoration was his benevolent object. 
With this explanation, after consultation 
with assistants and ledger, the desired 
address was forthcoming and M. Joly, 
17 Rue du Rempart engraved on his 
memory, resumed his travels, delighted 
and perplexed. That a woman capable 
of the ingenuity which had despoiled 
Foucquet should openly purchase an in- 
criminating accessory from a near-by 
dealer and brazenly post a letter from 
the place of her residence was an in- 
credible stupidity. The trail was too 
plain. Frequently, indeed, in his experi- 
ence stupidity or desperation had put 
him on the track. How often, for a mo- 
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ment of gratification, passion had risked 
the discovery of the crime it had incited! 

At No. 17 Rue du Rempart he noted 
that its windows overlooked the park, a 
fashionable quarter. The buttons on 
the coat of the concierge were shining, a 
spotless carpet covered the stairway. 
With every step surmounted perplexity 
increased. Ushered into a salon whose 
furnishings were as irreproachable as the 
costume described by Foucquet, he was 
gazing thoughtfully about him when a 
woman drew aside the curtains screening 
the adjoining room. 

She stood with an expression of won- 
der on her face, of amused expectancy, 
the eyes untroubled, the brow under the 
hair, so correctly designated by de 
Sade, unclouded. For once in his life M. 
Joly experienced a difficulty in opening 
a conversation. 

“Madame,” he began, “if what I am 
about to say proves painful to you, rest 
assured I regret it.” 

A smile broke on the parted lips. 
“Really? I have a presentiment that 
you come from the Prefecture and are 
going to make me pay for a folly.” 

“Follies, madame, interest only the 
fools who commit them. With crimes, it 
is otherwise.” 

The genuine laugh which greeted this 
statement completed M. Joly’s discom- 
fiture. 

“Crime! What a horrible word! For 
folly I pay cheerfully, but for crimes not 
on my conscience—never! You are 
laboring under a delusion, monsieur—” 

“Joly, madame.” 

“Monsieur Joly. Let us hear about 
this crime which torments you. After- 

yard I promise to interest you in follies, 
though you do not commit them. But 
first be seated.” 

M. Joly assumed his official manner. 
“Some two weeks ago you took the Paris 
express in Berlin, where your maid 
failed—”’ 

“Ah, but that was Franchette’s crime, 
not mine.” 

“In the train you made the acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur Foucquet—”’ 
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““A charming fellow—an indiscretion, 
perhaps, but not a crime.” 

“At the frontier you had difficulties 
with the customs.” 

“Always at frontiers I have difficulties 
with the customs. Is not that also your 
experience?” 

“And abandoned a trunk, purchased 
of Bottin—” 

“Well, why not? Would you have me 
pass a miserable night at the frontier for 
a trunk which is empty? Listen, Mon- 
sieur Joly. You get on so badly with 
your crime, allow me to try my hand 
with a folly. Certainly I bought a trunk 
of Bottin, a cheap one, for Franchette, 
who always insists that at the last min- 
ute there will not be room for every- 
thing.” 

Such levity! and such assurance! 

“Will you kindly explain to me why, 
of all your luggage, only this empty 
trunk accompanied you?” 

“Really, Monsieur Joly, your curi- 
osity is insatiable. When I have satisfied 
it I shall have paid for folly in full meas- 
ure. Because I always register luggage 
through to my destination, and because 
this bothersome trunk was in Fran- 
chette’s room when the porter came and 
was forgotten. We come now to Verdun, 
do we not? where I confess to the crime 
of hunger. Monsieur Foucquet was so 
amiable! To gratify it he offered to go to 
the buffet. In his absence they moved 
the carriage. He was gone so uncon- 
scionably long that I thought, like 
Franchette, he could not find it. I 
became nervous and descended to the 
platform. But before doing so I rang for 
the porter, to lock the compartment, for 
I had noticed on the seat the leather box 
of which Monsieur Foucquet was so 
careful. I had teased him about it. If 
not under his arm it was on his knees. As 
the porter did not appear I took the box 
with me. Was not that nice of me? for I 
assure youit wasfrightfully heavy. There 
was another train proceeding in the op- 
posite direction. Foucquet—nowhere to 
Among all those rooms and 
people I became confused, going out on 


be seen! 
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the wrong side. Nowhere could I dis- 
cover our carriage. I inquired of a gen- 
tleman who was less polite than Mon- 
sieur Foucquet. ‘Ah, madame,’ he said, 
brutally, slamming the door, ‘your train 
has gone. This is the express for Ger- 
many. It was true. I crossed to the 
other side. The red light of my train 
was vanishing. ‘Mon Dieu! What an 
adventure!’ I cried. 

“Beside the platform a motor was 
standing, a private one, but I was des- 
perate. You are interested?” 

“TImmoderately,” said M. Joly. 

The silvery laugh was repeated. 

“Wait. There is more coming. 
chauffeur was reasonable. His patron 

yas in the train for Paris. He saw a 
chance to pocket something. For a pre- 
posterous sum he agreed to bring me 
here. Naturally my first thought-was to 
restore to Monsieur Foucquet what be- 
longed to him. How? not even knowing 
his name. Would you have me advertise 
for an amiable gentleman in the personal 
column? It was necessary to open the 
box of Pandora. At last, with the as- 
sistance of a locksmith, we succeeded. 
To discover Monsieur Foucquet’s ad- 
dress it was also necessary to examine 
its contents. I wrote him at once. The 
problem was a difficult one. There are 
limits to my folly. If I converse with a 
stranger when traveling I do not pene- 
trate to his apartment, even as a peni- 
tent. Franchette had returned. ‘Fran- 
chette,’ I said, ‘you are go‘ng to Paris, 
to No. 12 Rue Bassano. At nine in the 
evening you will inquire for a certain 
Foucquet. It is important to deliver to 
him these papers, alone, in person. You 
will know he is alone if his windows are 
dark.’ Franchette is a clever girl to 
whom I do not confide everything. 
These papers are no longer on my con- 
science. Franchette returned to-day. 
Would you like to question her?” 

“Eirst—” 

“Oh, as many as you please.” 

“In Monsieur Foucquet’s box were 
also—” 

“Yes, a wonderful collection. 


The 


They 
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repose now in the vault of the Bank of 
Luxembourg. Here is the receipt”— 
she went to the desk by the window. “I 
did not think it wise to trust Franchette 
with such a responsibility. Though 
clever, she also is capable of follies. I 
have instructed the bank to communi- 
cate with Madame de Caraman, whose 
advertisement I saw in the paper.” 

““One question more. Will you ex- 
plain to me why you removed the label 
of Bottin from your purchase?” 

“IT? How absurd! That must be one 
of Franchette’s follies. We will ask her.” 

An exceedingly pretty maid with an 
intelligent face answered the bell. 

“Franchette, this gentleman wishes 
to know why you destroyed the label on 
the trunk we bought of Bottin.” 

“Oh, madame, such a vulgar trunk! 
And such a ridiculous name! It an- 
noyed me.” 

“Tell monsieur your adventures in 
Paris.” 

The speaking eyes 
“Adventures? There 


opened 


were 


wide. 
none. I 


delivered the papers, just as madame 
directed.” 

“That will do, Franchette. 
monsieur, a clever girl, who has her 


You see, 


prejudices. Now are you satisfied? I 
wrote Monsieur Foucquet I was not 
what I seemed. Well, am I?” 

“Madame,” said M. Joly, rising, “‘do 
you happen to remember playing one 
evening in the Casino at Aix?” 

“T? Certainly. Another crime, I sup- 
pose.” 

“A gentleman who observed you that 
evening still preserves the recollection of 
a charming woman amusing herself in- 
telligently. I wish to subscribe to his 
opinion.” 

“You are a gallant man, Monsieur 
Joly. Say to your friend that if he had 
spoken his thought I might have remem- 
bered him.” 

“And to Monsieur Foucquet?” 

The pink of the sea-shell deepened. 

“ Nothing.” 

At the door of No. 17 Rue du Rempart 
M. Joly ran into the arms of Pichon. 
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Listening the following evening to the 
recital of her husband’s adventures in 
Luxembourg, Madame Joly laughed 
softly. 

“I thought so all the time,” she said, 
when he had finished. 

There was nothing exactly humiliating 
in this remark. It was only inconse- 
quential, and for some minutes M. Joly, 
in a search for its premises, was silent. 

“Then you were not concerned for 
the peace of Europe?” 

“Not seriously.” 

“Nor for Madame de Caraman’s heir- 
looms?” 

“Not really.” 

M. Joly was lost in thought. So, “all 
the time,” while he was pursuing the 
missing label among the trunk-makers of 
Luxembourg, she had “thought so”! 

“It is true,” he said, a little bitterly, 
‘all’s well that ends well. Madame de 
Caraman recovers her heirlooms without 
paying the reward. There is joy at the 
Ministry. Foucquet is triumphant. 
Every one is satisfied.” 

“Except Pichon.” 

“Pichon!” 

“Certainly, since there is no crim- 
inal.” 

M. Joly relaxed. Pichon had indeed 
been disappointed. An investigation 
which failed to produce a criminal was a 
travesty of justice. 

“But, Marie,” he persisted, “why did 
you ‘think so’?” 

“T really cannot tell you,’ 
innocently. 

For the thousandth time the same 
answer! Consequences without ante- 
cedents—effects without causes! What 
an amazing thing a woman was! He saw 
again the woman of the Berlin-Paris ex- 
press who “amused herself intelligently ” 
—then, by memory’s magical transfor- 
mation, Marie, where he first saw her, 
by the fountain in the Medici gardens— 
the Garden of Eden! There was a 
woman there also. 

“What a pity,” he said to himself, 
“to spoil so charming a fable by intro- 
ducing a serpent—and so needless!” 


‘ 


she said, 
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W* are an inconsistent and contra- 
dictory people. Though we boast 
of being a world power, with interests 
as alien and far afield as Vladivostok 
and Peking, Danzig and Fiume, our 
national horizons in reality are Sandy 
Hook and the Golden Gate, the Great 
Lakes and the Rio Grande. Though the 
most altruistic motives which ever ani- 
mated a nation have led us to assume 
the white man’s burden for fifteen mil- 
lions of people in the Philippines, Guam, 
Samoa, Hawaii, Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, Haiti, the 
Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico, we know 
and care far less about their needs and 
their problems than we do about those of 
many countries in which we have only the 
most vicarious interest. Though ourcolo- 
nial responsibilities have gradually ex- 
panded until they stretch from the Carib- 
bean to the China Sea, we have neither 
a colonial office nor a colonial policy. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since George Dewey, his commo- 
dore’s pennant flaunting from the Olym- 
pia’s masthead, blazed his way into 
Manila Bay, sank the Spanish fleet, and 
gave to the United States a colonial em- 
pire. It would seem that this was ample 
time for the American people to become 
tolerably familiar with the politics, prob- 
lems, and potentialities of the great 
archipelago of which, through the for- 
tunes of war, we unexpectedly found 
ourselves the guardians; yet the discour- 
aging fact remains that, in spite of all 
that has been said and written on the 
subject, the average American knows far 
less about the Philippine Islands, over 
which floats the American flag, than he 
knows about Mexico or Ireland or Ger- 
many or Russia. 
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The land area of the archipelago is 
considerably greater than that of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland put togeth- 
er, and its population is larger than 
that of the state of New York. Were 
you aware that the distance from Cape 
Bojeador, in northern Luzon, to Tawi 
Tawi, in the Sulu group, is equal to the 
entire width of the United States from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico? Your 
imagination doubtless draws for you a 
picture of a group of low-lying islands, 
like those depicted in the geographies of 
our school days, densely covered with 
jungle; so it may be something of a 
revelation to learn that the Philippines 
have no less than half a dozen mountains 
which are higher than any peaks in the 
United States east of the Rockies, that 
they have at least three rivers which are 
as long as the Hudson, and that two- 
thirds of their surface is covered not 
with jungle, but with splendid forests in 
which hard woods abound and with the 
mountains often clothed with pines. You 
think of the Philippines as being in the 
tropics, as they are; yet I imagine that 
you will be surprised to learn that the 
average maximum summer heat of Ma- 
nila is considerably lower than that of 
New York. If you have read the ac- 
counts of the voyages of the early ex- 
plorers you are aware that Cebu was a 
flourishing city when the only settlement 
on Manhattan Island was an Indian 
village, and that Manila had been 
founded for half a century when the 
Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth Rock. 

Now, in considering the question of the 
Philippines, one should never lose sight 
of the fact that the Filipinos are not a 
people. They belong, it is true, to the 
great Malay race, as do the natives of 
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the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo; just as the Irish belong to 
the Celtic race, the French to the Latin 
race, and the Cubans to the Latin and 
African races. But that does not make 
them a people in the generally accepted 
sense of the word. As Mr. A. R. Colqu- 
houn, in The Mastery of the Pacific, says: 
“No Malay nation has ever emerged 
from the hordes of that race, which has 
spread over the islands of the Pacific. 
Wherever they are found they have 
certain marked characteristics, and of 
these the most remarkable is their lack 
of that spirit which goes to form a 
homogeneous people, to weld them to- 
gether. The Malay is always a provin- 
cial; more, he rarely rises outside the 
interests of his own town or village.” 
The truth is that the Filipinos, instead 
of being a people, are a congeries of 
peoples which have come to the Philip- 
pines at various periods, in successive 
waves of immigration. Although, as the 
result of four centuries of white man’s 
rule, they have gradually come to re- 
semble one another more and more and 
to have more and more in common, they 
are still as distinct in their genealogies, 
their languages, and their characteris- 
tics, as the Chinooks, the Zufiis, the 
Troquois, and the Sioux. 

There are many methods of classify- 
ing the races of mankind and their sub- 
divisions, but that which measures them 
by their speech is sanctioned both by 
long usage and by logic. Now, one of the 
first things that impressed the early ex- 
plorers, as well as the missionaries who 
came after them, was the amazing multi- 
plicity of languages among the inhab- 
itants of the Philippines. And what was 
true in Magellan’s time is equally true 
to-day, the only common medium of 
communication between the various 
peoples being the alien tongues which 
they have learned from their Spanish 
and American rulers, there being, in 
fact, more sharply distinct dialects than 
there are tribes in the islands. Though 
English is the official language, being a 
compulsory subject in the schools, the 


proceedings of both the Philippine Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
are conducted in Spanish. Ability to 
read and write English or Spanish enti- 
tles a male citizen of the Philippines, who 
is twenty-three or more years of age, to 
vote. Yet out of the total of more than 
two million Filipinos of voting age in 
the islands in 1919, barely one third 
possessed this qualification. Though 
the Philippines were ruled from Madrid 
for more than three hundred and seven- 
ty-five years, the use of Spanish never 
became common, a knowledge of that 
language being limited to the educated 
few. It is a striking commentary on the 
efficiency of our educational methods 
that, after less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of American rule, English is far more 
widely spoken than Spanish ever was. 

There is another reason than the lin- 
gual one why the inhabitants of the 
Philippines cannot truthfully be called a 
people. I refer to the barriers of mutual 
dislike and prejudice which have sepa- 
rated the various island races ever since 
the dawn of their recorded history. 
Political power in the Philippines is at 
present about equally divided between 
the Visayans, most of whom live in the 
Visaya group, in the center of the archi- 
pelago, and comprise more than 40 per 
cent of the total population, and the 
Tagalogs, who dwell mainly in central 
Luzon and have less than half the nu- 
merical strength of their southern neigh- 
bors. The only other element which 
really counts politically is the Tlocanos, 
also from Luzon, who, though they form 
only about 20 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, are quite capable of holding their 
own. Though the Tagalogs, who are 
pre-eminently politicians, in which re- 
spect they might aptly be compared to 
the French-Canadians, have heretofore 
been the dominating Filipino people of 
the islands, their political supremacy has 
been successfully challenged in recent 
years by the Visayans. 

Of all the Christian races, the Taga- 
logs are the most intelligent, the most 
progressive, and, it is usually conceded, 
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the least reliable. The Visayans, though 
in many respects less capable, are gen- 
erally more docile and law-abiding. The 
Tlocanos have a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for industry and for real ability 
which both of the others lack. These 
three peoples, which among them con- 
trol the governmental machinery of the 
islands, are at heart about as mutually 
friendly as the South Irish and the 
Ulstermen, though it must be admitted, 
in all fairness, that thev have to a great 
extent buried their animosities for polit- 
ical reasons. But whether these mutual 
animosities would be permitted to re- 
main buried were the islanders granted 
complete independence is quite another 
question. 

The Visayans, the Tagalogs, and the 
Tlocanos, together with the Bicols, the 
Pafigasinans, the Cagayans, and _ the 
Zambalans, comprise the seven Christian 
peoples generally referred to as Filipinos 
and form approximately seven eighths 
of the total population of the islands. 
In addition to the racial divisions just 
enumerated, there are twenty- 
seven non-Christian, or pagan, tribes, 
such as the Igorots, the Ifugaos, and 
the Kalingas, all from the mountain dis- 
tricts of Luzon and all until quite re- 
cently addicted to the exciting pastime 
of head-hunting: and the Mandayas and 
Monobos, two large tribes inhabiting 
Mindanao. Another of the pagan tribes 
is the Negritos, black dwarfs, number- 
ing only some twenty-five thousand, who 
are the aborigines and the original own- 
ers of the Philippines. The Negritos 
had been in undisturbed possession of 
the islands for centuries when there 
came a stronger and more advanced race, 
the Igorots, who conquered the aborigi- 
nes and appropriated their lands, pre- 
cisely as we appropriated the lands of 
the Indians. Later came the wave of 
Malays we now know as Filipinos and 
took from the Igorots what they had 
gained. Though several of the pagan 
tribes have attained to quite the same 
level of civilization as the Christians, 
the latter, nevertheless, treat them, both 
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socially and politically, with undisguised 
contempt, exploiting them mercilessly 
whenever the opportunity offers and 
superciliously referring to them as “wild 
men.” Finally we find, far to the south- 
ward, in the Sulu Archipelago, some- 
thing over a quarter of a million Moros, 
intensely warlike and fanatical Moham- 
medans, whom the Christian Filipinos 
profess to despise, but of whose fighting 
qualities they have in reality an inher- 
ited and well-grounded fear. 

Even more significant, however, than 
the differences which separate the Chris- 
tians, the Mohammedans, and _ the 
pagans, or the dissensions which disunite 
the Tagalogs, the Tlocanos, and the 
Visayans, are those which divide the 
individuals themselves. I refer to the 
covert but none the less existent an- 
tagonism of the great brown mass of the 
people for the mestizos, or half-castes. 
For it must be kept in mind that very 
few of the political leaders are of pure, 
or anywhere near pure, Malayan blood. 
One has only to trace their ancestry back 
a very little way to find indubitable 
evidence of the admixture of European 
or Mongolian blood. 

Having already pointed out the differ- 
ences which exist between the various 
Christian races, between the mestizos and 
those of undiluted Malay blood, and be- 
tween the Christians, the Mohamme- 
dans, and the pagans, it is obviously 
unsafe to indulge in generalizations. Yet 
the Filipinos, taken as a whole, possess 
certain characteristics which are so out- 
standing that they are admitted by both 
their critics and their champions. Were 
I asked to name those of their qualities 
which most impressed me I should say, 
without hesitation, their hospitality, 
their good nature, their innate courtesy, 
their love for their children, and their 
passion for education. No matter how 
poor a Filipino may be, no matter how 
scanty his food and how wretched his 
dwelling, he may always be relied upon 
to offer a stranger the best that his 
house affords. American soldiers have 
repeatedly told me of the hospitality 
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shown them in remote Filipino villages 
in which they happened to find them- 
selves at nightfall, the natives frequently 
sleeping out of doors in order that their 
guests might have shelter. Among no 
people that I know—and I can claim 
familiarity with something over a hun- 
dred countries—have I met with such 
universal courtesy as in the Philippines, 
the native character combining the po- 
liteness of the Latin with the easy com- 
plaisance of the Malay. They are pas- 
sionately devoted to their children and 
will make any sacrifice in order to edu- 
cate them, a quality which offers great 
encouragement for their future. The 
family bonds among the Filipinos are 
much closer than with us. In fact, a 
Filipino will make no decision without 
first consulting with his family. This 
love of family is carried to an extreme, 
however, in the so-called pariente sys- 
tem, which is almost universal in the 
islands; that is, when a man begins to 
make money, or when he obtains an even 
moderately profitable position, he is 
expected, as a matter of course, to sup- 
port all those members of his family and 
of his wife’s family who cannot support 
themselves, even to first and second 
cousins, his poorer relatives not infre- 
quently moving to his home, bag and 
baggage, and proceeding to make it 
their own. This is family affection car- 
ried to the nth degree, but it has the 
obvious disadvantage of inflicting a pen- 
alty on any effort to better one’s condi- 
tion. “Why should I work any harder?” 
argues the Filipino peasant. “If I make 
any more money I shall be expected to 
support my mother-in-law and my sis- 
ters and my cousins and my aunts.” 
Though the Filipinos still suffer among 
foreigners from the evil reputation 
which they gained as a result of their 
cruel and inhuman treatment of Spanish 
and American captives, and though they 
are certainly callous of the pain suffered 
by others, they are not, under ordinary 
circumstances, treacherous. In fact, 
when they are well disciplined and led 
by American officers, they make faithful 


and dependable troops, as has been 
proved on a hundred occasions by the 
Philippine Scouts and the Philippine 
Constabulary. 


And now we come to one of the grav- 
est, if not, indeed, the gravest of the 
numerous problems which go to make 
up “the Philippine Question’”—the 
Moro. Though these warlike Moham- 
medans of the south embrace five dif- 
ferent tribes—Sulu, Yakan, Samal, Ma- 
gindanao, Tanao—they may be consid- 
ered, for the purpose of this article, as 
one people. They were the last of the 
Malays to migrate to the Philippines, 
having at one period overrun the islands 
as far northward as Manila, just as the 
Moors—from whom, by the way, the 
Moros derive their name — overran 
Spain, and, like the Moors, they have 
never been completely subjugated. 
Though they comprise less than a third 
of the total non-Christian population— 
there are only about three hundred 
thousand of them in all—their relative 
numerical insignificance is very far from 
being a criterion of their military 
strength and ability. Not only have the 
Filipinos been unable to protect them- 
selves against these bloodthirsty fanat- 
ics, but the Spaniards for nearly two 
centuries and a half were unable to give 
them adequate protection, the shores of 
northern Luzon being dotted to-day 
with the forts which were built for 
defense against the Moros. 

The bulk of the Moro population is 
found within the limits of the recently 
created Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu, though a few thousand of them 
inhabit the southern districts of Pala- 
wan. Until very recently their chief 
pursuits were piracy, brigandage, mur- 
der and arson, in which they still indulge 
when a safe and favorable opportunity 
offers, though of late, thanks to the 
patience and tact of American officials, 
they have made surprising progress in 
agriculture. Though they are cruel, 
haughty, and often treacherous, they 
are at the same time exceedingly courte- 
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ous, observing their own code of manners 
rigidly. They are inordinately fond of 
brilliant colors, blacken their lips and 
teeth with betel-nut, and are justly 
proud of their skill with their character- 
istic weapons—the — serpentine-bladed 
Malay kris and the terrible Moro barong. 
The Moro usually carries his barong, 
which is a knife with an exceptionally 
broad and heavy blade, slung over his 
left shoulder in a scabbard consisting of 
two thin pieces of board held together 
with string. When he goes into action 
he wastes no time in freeing the weapon 
from its sheath, but sweeps it down, 
sheath and all, on the head of his enemy, 
the razor-sharp blade cutting the strings 
of the scabbard as it whistles through 
the air. The Moros are, curiously 
enough, fine horsemen and magnificent 
boatmen. Mounted on their wiry island 
ponies, they hunt the native stags over 
incredibly rough country, tiring them 
out and killing them with spears. In 
their slim vintas, dugouts equipped with 
double outriggers, they jeer at the 
roughest seas, it being for this reason 
virtually impossible to suppress the 
smuggiing which forms one of their chief 
pursuits. Though they proudly profess 
themselves followers of the Prophet, 
theirs is not the Mohammedanism one 
finds in Turkey or North Africa, but a 
brand of religion peculiarly their own. 

The Filipinos are afraid of the Moros, 
and they have the best of reasons to be, 
for the Moro is not only a desperate 
fighter, a dangerous and resourceful 
enemy, but he goes into battle with the 
conviction that he is certain of gaining 
Paradise if he kills a Christian. The 
fighting record of the Moros is written 
large in the history of the Philippines. 
Not only did they successfully defy for 
two centuries and a half the best troops 
that Spain could bring against them, but 
it was only by turning Moroland into an 
armed camp that we were ourselves able 
to subjugate them. Let me add, paren- 
thetically, that the Moros took no part 
in the Filipino insurrection against the 
United States. being deaf to the appeals 


made to them by Aguinaldo. The guer- 
rilla warfare which they waged against 
us for several years was due to much the 
same reasons which inspired the various 
outbreaks among the Indians. Though 
the Filipinos are by no means lacking in 
courage under ordinary circumstances, 
no American, familiar with the facts, 
with whom I talked, believes for a mo- 
ment that these could impose their rule 
on the Moros, or that they could even 
keep them at home. Let the Moro be 
ruled with justice and unyielding firm- 
ness, and, though he will still be far from 
making an ideal citizen, he will not be a 
troublesome one. A striking example 
of what can be accomplished with the 
Moros when properly handled is pro- 
vided by the Moro battalions of the 
Philippine Scouts, which are fully the 
equal of the Pathans and the Ghurkas, 
the best troops in the Indian army. But 
I am convinced, from what I have seen 
and heard of both races, that Filipino 
rule in Moroland would be neither just 
nor firm, first, because the Filipinos hate 
the Moros too bitterly to give them a 
square deal; and secondly, because they 
are in too great fear of them to rule them 
with the necessary firmness. In spite of 
the fact that the Moros fought us des- 
perately for years, they have become, of 
all the peoples in the archipelago, save 
only the Igorots and the little group of 
mercenaries known as Maccabebes, our 
stanchest friends. They still occasionally 
indulge in outbursts of lawlessness, it is 
true, just asa party of cow-punchers occa- 
sionally shoots up acattle town, but these 
are wholly without political significance. 
As long as they are permitted to continue 
under American rule they will remain as 
peaceable as their naturally turbulent 
natures permit, but once attempt to re- 
place the American troops and officials 
with Filipinos and there will be an out- 
burst that will shake the archipelago. 
That their suspicion and distrust of 
Americans has been replaced by confi- 
dence and liking is very largely due to 
the extraordinary tact and ability in 
handling them shown by the Hon. 



































FILIPINOS THRESHING RICE 
The grain is separated trom the chaff by the family and neighbors who put in several not over-strenuous 
days leaning against a revolving rail, smoking, gossiping, and singing as they work 


Frank W. Carpenter, until recently Gov- 
ernor of the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu. Carpenter is of the stuff from 
which sirdars and viceroys are made. 
The Filipino officials at Manila com- 
placently assert that the Moros are now 
completely disarmed, and therefore pow- 
erless; and, in order to lend color to 
their assertion, they cabled Governor 
Rogers last winter that the magnificent 
collection of blade weapons, which he 
had borrowed from the local chieftains, 
must not be included in the Moro ex- 
hibit at the 1920 Manila exposition. 
Not only are the Moros very far from 
being disarmed, but I was told by offi- 
cials in British North Borneo that arms 
and ammunition in small quantities are 
constantly being run across the Sulu Sea 
from the Dutch islands in swift-sailing 
prahaus, it being openly asserted by the 
Moro leaders that, though they like 
American rule, they will resist any at- 
tempt to impose Filipino domination 
upon them as long as there is a Moro left 
alive. I discussed the question of dis- 
You. CXLIII.—No. 858.—02 


armament with Governor Rogers, who 
told me that, though a few datos and 
panglimas had been granted permission 
to carry barongs or krises as emblems of 
authority, it was an open secret that 
there were blade weapons in every house, 
and that the official who attempted to 
deprive the Moros of these would pre- 
cipitate an insurrection. 

Another official who knows how to 
handle the natives is Captain Link, the 
provincial treasurer, a lean, lithe South- 
Carolinian who has spent fourteen years 
in Moroland. Captain Link is what is 
known in the cattle country as a “go- 
gitter.”” It is told of him that he once 
nearly lost his commission, while an 
officer of constabulary, by sending to the 
governor, as a Christmas present, a 
package which, upon being opened, was 
found to contain the head of a much- 
wanted outlaw. Atop of the bookcase in 
his study—the bookcase, by the way, 
contains Burton’s Thousand and One 
Nights and President Eliot’s tabloid 
classics—is a grinning skull surmounted 
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by a Moro fez. Both skull and fez once 
belonged to a notorious Moro brigand. 
Across the front of the fez is printed this 
significant legend: 


Tus 1s Joun Henry 
Joun Henry Disopeyep Caprams Link 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi 


The return to power in 1913 of the 
Democratic party was the signal for a 
complete reversal of 
American policy 


jumped in and Filipinized the highest 
positions in the government, appointing 
natives of little or no experience as 
judges, chiefs of bureaus, and secretaries 
of departments, many of these appoint- 
ments being based on political consid- 
erations rather than on merit, as had 
been the case theretofore. That, and 
the establishment of an elective Senate 
in the place of the appointed commis- 

sion which had act- 

ed as a Senate, com- 





toward the Philip- 
pines. Though, 
during both the 
Roosevelt and Taft 
administrations, the 
Filipinos had been 
granted a_ steadily 
increasing measure 
of 
tain departments of 
the insular govern- 
ment, particularly 
those which related 
to public security, 
public instruction, 


autonomy, cer- 


and public health, 
had been kept un- 
der American con- 





trol. But with the 


prise the principal 
measures of Filipin- 
ization effected un- 
der the Wilson ad- 
ministration. As a 
result of this policy 
of wholesale  Fili- 
pinization, the exec- 
utive departments 
of the insular gov- 
ernment, with the 
sole exception of the 
Department of 
Public Instruction, 
the portfolio of 
which is held, ac- 
cording to law, by 
the American Vice- 
Governor, are now 








inauguration of 
President Wilson 
the so-called * Bili- 
pinization” of the 
Philippines—by 
which meant the appointment of 
Filipinos to government positions — 
which had begun with the American 
occupation of the islands in 1898 and 
had made steady progress under Gov- 
ernors-General Taft and Forbes, was 
suddenly expanded to a degree which 
those best acquainted with the Filipino 
and his limitations believed to be unwise 
and inimical to the best interests of 
the natives themselves. Whereas Taft 
and Forbes began to Filipinize the 
insular government from the bottom up, 
‘autiously feeling their way and placing 
natives at first only in the lower posi- 
the Democratic administration 
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shells 


is 


tions, 


The garments of this picturesque pagan tribe are 
beautiful specimens of embroidery with beads and 


in Filipino hands. 
Of the school sys- 
tem in general it 
may be said that 
American teachers 
have been almost entirely supplanted by 
natives in the lower and intermediate 
grades, and that higher education is 
rapidly being turned over to the latter, 
there now being upward of eleven thou- 
sand Filipino teachers and less than four 
hundred American ones in the islands, 
though recently the government has at- 
tempted to obtain additional teachers 
from the United States. I am not sufhi- 
ciently familiar with educational con- 
ditions in the Philippines to discuss 
them intelligently, but my observations 
convinced me that, though the whole- 
sale elimination of American teachers 
has unquestionably resulted in a marked 
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lowering of educational standards, the 
native teachers are, everything consid- 
ered, doing surprisingly well. One of 
the regrettable results of the Filipini- 
zation of the schocls—regrettable from 
the point of view of Americans, at least 
—is the movement which has as its 
object the substitution of Spanish for 
English in their curricula. This may be, 
changed, however, when the young Fili- 
pinos who are being sent in steadily in- 
creasing numbers to the United States to 
be educated begin to make themselves 
felt in the public life of the Philippines. 

One of the most important accom- 
plishments of the Philippine Commission 
was the establishment in Manila of the 
great Bureau of Science, for the purpose 
of co-ordinating, in one building and 
under one head, all the agencies of scien- 
tific research, such as geology, zoology, 
botany, mineralogy, forestry, ethnology, 
and medicine. When it was completed 
we were able to say that the opportuni- 
ties offered at Manila for tropical re- 
search work were probably unequaled 


anywhere in the world. Yet this re- 
markable institution, at one time the 
best staffed, most completely equipped, 
and most efficient of its kind in the entire 
Orient, is now a veritable morgue, its 
once busy corridors comparatively de- 
serted, much of its costly and delicate 
apparatus unused and covered with dust. 
Before its Filipinization the Bureau of 
Science boasted a staff of truly remark- 
able men, who were employed solely on 
the strength of their qualifications and 
regardless of their nationality. But to- 
day, as a result of the policy of filling 
every lucrative post with a Filipino, only 
a handful of Europeans remain. 
Far-reaching in its ultimate effect on 
the progress of the islands as the Fili- 
pinization of the educational system will 
be, equally serious and far more imme- 
diate developments are almost certain 
to result from the Filipinization of the 
Health Service. In fact, its director, 
Dr. J. B. Long, resigned in January, 
1919, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the Governor-General, because he as- 














PREPARING THE LAND FOR PLANTING 
The peasants do their plowing by means of a pointed wooden snag, sometimes iron-tipped, which is drawn by 


leisurely carabao. 
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Erected at the time when Manhattan Island had no churches but Indian wigwams 


serted that his organization was falling 
to pieces as a result of the wholesale re- 
placement of Americans by Filipinos, so 
that he could no longer assume responsi 
bility for the maintenance of public 
health in the islands. When the Amer- 
icans landed in the Philippines in 1898, 
smallpox and cholera stalked almost un- 
checked throughout the archipelago, and 
bubonic plague was always at the 
islands’ gates, but, with the establish- 
ment of the Health Service all three of 
these diseases were stamped out, making 
the Philippines the healthiest tropical 
country in the world. But within the 
past two years, due, it was asserted by 
those American physicians with whom I 
talked, to the impaired efficiency of the 
Filipinized Health Service, both cholera 
and smallpox have reappeared in viru- 
lent form. As the Quarantine Service 
remains under American control, there 
has been no plague in the islands for 
nearly fifteen years. 

Public order is maintained throughout 
the islands by the police forces of the 


various municipalities and by the Philip- 
pine Constabulary, which has long had 
an enviable reputation for discipline and 


efficiency. The Constabulary, which 
was organized and trained by officers of 
the American army, at present consists 
of about three hundred and sixty officers 
and nearly six thousand men. At the 
height of its efficiency the Constabulary 
had three hundred and_ seventy-five 
American officers, most of whom had been 
drawn from our volunteer forces in the 
war withSpain; but,asa result of the Filip- 
inization of the service, only twenty Amer- 
ican officers remain. Though the present 
Chief of Constabulary, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Crame, is ostensibly a Filipino, he 
is, both by blood and training, far more 
European than Asiatic, being three 
quarters Spanish and having received 
his military education in Spain. He has 
displayed such marked energy in the 
pursuit and punishment of malefactors, 
and has in his secret files so much embar- 
rassing information in regard to many 
influential Filipinos, that he is said to 
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have remarked that ne would leave the 
islands the day the American flag was 
hauled down, because his life would not 
be safe were he to remain. 

No nation was ever more faithfully 
served by its public servants than the 
Philippines have been served by the 
American officers of its Constabulary. 
They have given their best years and the 
best that was in them to the service of 
the islanders. Most of the handful of 
Americans remaining in the Constabu- 
lary have worn the scarlet-trimmed 
khaki of the service for close on twenty 
years; several of them bear on 
their breasts the bit of red rib- 
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is resulting in the steady deterioration 
of the foree’s morale, discipline, and effi- 
ciency; for the enlisted men, particularly 
those recruited from the non-Christian 
tribes, will not accord to their Filipino 
officers the same respect and obedience 
which they did to the Americans. 


The Philippine Question naturally 
divides itself into two distinct problems. 
First, how would the granting of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines affect our 
own constantly increasing interests in 
the Far East? And, second, would in- 





bon sprinkled with silver stars 
which is the badge of the Phil- 
ippine Medal of Honor; one of 
them irretrievably ruined his 
health while caring for the ref- 
ugees during the eruption of 
Taal Volcano; others still carry 
on their bodies the marks of 
bullet, spear, and knife wounds 
which they received while 
making the Moro islands safe 
for the Filipino. Yet the Fil- 
ipino politicians, recognizing 
how powerful a weapon the 
Constabulary offers to the fac- 
tion which controls it, have 
almost completely eliminated 
the men who brought the fa- 
mous force to its present 
standard of efficiency. The 
politicians succeeded in getting 
rid of most of the American 
officers in the lower grades by 
the enactment of a bill cutting 
off their fogies—that is, their 
increases in pay for long serv- 
ice—yet, after all but the senior 
officers, who were too old to 
embark on new careers, had 
been forced out of the service, 
the fogies were restored in or- 
der that the Filipino officers 

















might have the benefit of 
them. Just as military men of 
experience predicted, the Fili- 
pinization of the Constabulary 


A SCENE IN ZAMBOANGA 


Zamboanga, the capital of Mindanao and Sulu, is not only the most 
beautiful city in the Philippines, but is one of the most attractively 
kept municipalities in the world 
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dependence be best for the Filipinos 
themselves? The Filipinos assert, and 
with truth, that the former is a purely 
selfish consideration, but the lessons of 
the Great War have taught us that 
national considerations, selfish though 
they may be, cannot safely be disre- 
garded. England did not remain in 
military occupation of Egypt for forty 
years through any desire to exploit the 
Egyptians, or because she was finan- 
cially benefited by her hold on the Valley 
of the Nile—on the contrary, the occu- 
pation of Egypt added enormously to the 
burdens borne by the British taxpayer— 
but because, in controlling Egypt, she 
was insuring the safety of the Suez 
Canal, which is the gateway through 
which passes Britain’s enormous com- 
merce with the Farther East. Our own 
position in the Philippines is somewhat 
analogous to England’s position in Egypt. 
And, as surely as darkness follows the 
day, as smoke goes upward, our com- 
merce with the Orient, now growing by 
leaps and bounds, will, in a considerable 


measure at least, be won away from us 
by those nations which are better situ- 
ated geographically to push their com- 


mercial interests — England through 
Hongkong and Tientsin, France through 
Hai Fong and her concessions in Yun- 
nan, Japan through Korea and the 
Shantung Peninsula—if our flag comes 
down in the Philippines. 

Though, prior to our entry into the 
Great War, certain Japanese militarists 
and jingo politicians unquestionably 
looked with favor on an attempt to gain 
the mastery of the Pacific by force of 
arms, the illustration which we gave to 
the world in 1917-18 of our ability to 
raise and equip and transport overseas 
an army of staggering dimensions had a 
profound effect on public opinion in 
Tokyo. As a result of this sudden 
awakening to what a trial of strength 
with the United States would mean, I 
consider it unlikely in the extreme that 
we shall ever be forced to resort to arms 
in defense of our interests in the Pacific, 
but that does not mean that there is no 


possibility of such a contingency arising. 
As this possibility, remote though it may 
be, always exists, let me call your atten- 
tion to the immense military and naval 
advantages afforded us by the Philip- 
pines, which are within easy striking dis- 
tance of every Asiatic port between 
Yokohama and Singapore and lie square- 
ly athwart every trade route between the 
Far East and Europe, Australia, South 
America and Mexico. With a powerful 
fleet having its base in Subig Bay, we 
could not only guarantee our own 
coasts, the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Canal Zone against enemy attack, but 
we should hold the commerce of the 
Pacific at our mercy. Deprived of the 
Philippines as a base of operations, in 
any struggle in which we might become 
involved in the Pacific we should be 
forced to fight on the defensive, which, 
as most naval experts agree, is usually 
doubtful strategy. 

“The Philippines are more trouble 
than they are worth. Let’s get rid of 
them,” has long been a popular slogan 
with the uninformed in America. Let 
me call the attention of those who hold 
this view to the fact that the Philippines 
are not costing the American taxpayer 
a single penny, the insular finances, for 
several years past, having shown a sur- 
plus instead of a deficit. In making this 
statement I do not include, of course, 
the cost of maintaining our naval and 
military forces in the islands, for it is to 
be assumed that, should we grant the 
Filipinos independence, these forces 
would not be disbanded, but would 
merely be stationed elsewhere, so that 
the expense of their maintenance would 
be, if anything, increased. The Philip- 
pines, as I have attempted to show you, 
constitute America’s military and com- 
mercial outpost in the Orient. Whether, 
in view of the present condition of world 
affairs, it is high patriotism, sound 
strategy, good business, to abandon such 
an outpost, with the possibility that it 
might fall into unfriendly hands, is a 
question which the American people 
must decide for themselves. 




















A BUSY SCENE ON THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA 


Where eastern small craft and western steamers anchor side by side. 


In considering the question of whether 
independence would be best for the 
Filipinos themselves, it must be kept in 
mind that very few educated Filipinos 
expect, or really want, complete auton- 
omy. What they seek, rather, is a form 
of independence which will insure them 
complete security without expense or 
anxiety. While vociferously demanding 
the assets of the business, they are un- 
willing to assume its responsibilities. 
The fact that their legislative measures 
are subject to the veto of the American 
governor-general, that their finances are 
under the control of an American audi- 
tor, that a few positions in the Con- 
stabulary, the Health Service, and the 
Department of Public Instruction are 
still held by Americans, makes the Fili- 
pinos almost childishly resentful; yet 
they would instantly become panic- 
stricken were we to announce that we 
intended to withdraw immediatély from 
the islands, taking our troops and our 
warships with us. The Filipinos bit- 
terly resent the suggestion of an Amer- 
ican protectorate, yet naively assert in 
the next breath that in the event of 
their becoming involved in hostilities 


with another Power they would expect 
us to protect them. Let me remark 
here, for the benefit of those Filipinos 
who may read this article, that, if they 
seriously believe that the American peo- 
ple, once our flag was hauled down and 
our troops withdrawn, would ever con- 
sent to engage in a foreign war in order 
to defend the Philippines against exter- 
nal aggression, then they are only de- 
ceiving themselves. The sentiment of 
the majority of the American people is, 
I believe, that, if the Filipinos insist on 
cutting themselves adrift, then they 
must paddle their own canoe and need 
not look to the United States for as- 
sistance if a storm arises. 

Though I am convinced, from my con- 
versations with a large number of promi- 
nent Filipinos, that they would view with 
the gravest apprehensions a complete 
evacuation of the islands by the Ameri- 
‘ans, the politicians have harped so long 
on the theme of “la independencia” that 
the great ignorant mass of the people 
have been led to believe that only in 
complete independence will they find 
their national salvation and happiness. 
It should always be kept in mind that 
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the Filipinos have no political parties as 
we have in the United States for the 
reason that there is no question of suffi- 
cient importance to divide public opin- 


ion. Hence, the only political parties are 
the “Ins” and the “Outs,” both of 
which, in lieu of any other national issue, 
taxation or the tariff or the 
League of Nations, insistently clamor 
for immediate independence. Though 
the “Ins” are, I imagine, quite con- 
tented with present conditions, they do 


such as 


not dare to drop the demand for inde- 
fear that the “Outs” 
would seize on the issue and use it as an 
excuse for ousting them. The whole 
hullabaloo for independence has been 
instigated and fostered by the politi- 
cians; the ignorant fao has only the 
haziest idea of what independence would 
mean. 

The average Filipino’s conception 
of independence is well illustrated by 
a story which was told me in Manila. A 
provincial political boss, who had been 
a candidate, but had been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated at the polls, burst into his 
party headquarters, shortly after the 


pendence for 
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had been an- 
“Tm for in- 


results of the election 

nounced, livid with rage. 
dependence!” he bellowed. “I’m for 
independence at once! If only these 
cursed Americanos were out of here, I’d 
come into town with a thousand of my 
bolo men and wipe out the gang that 
defeated me and get the governership. 
It’s all the fault of the damned interfer- 
ing Americanos. They’re always insist- 
ing on law and order! Vira la inde- 
pendencia:!”” Now that man, opéra bouffe 
as he may seem, represents the senti- 
ments of a by no means inconsiderable 
number of Filipino politicians. Such 
men, in order to attain their selfish ends. 
would prefer to see the Philippines sad- 
dled with the brand of “independence” 
that Mexico enjoyed under the rule of 
Carranza, or that Russia is enjoying to- 
day under Lenin and Trotzky, to the 
reign of decency, justice, and security 
which Lord Cromer gave to the Egyp- 
tians. As a matter of fact, the Filipinos 
are already as free, under the existing 
form of government, as the peoples of 
Canada and South Africa and Australia, 
and they enjoy what experienced and 
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Hundreds of dogs bought or stolen in the villages of the plain, are sold here for food. 





AMERICA AT THE EASTERN CROSSROADS 


impartial observers have declared to be 
the most just, the most honest, and the 
most advanced government in the world. 
but to this truth they stubbornly close 
their eyes, insisting that they must have 
independence in name as well as in 
substance. 

Much of the unrest, uncertainty, and 
discontent which existsin the Philippines 
to-day is directly traceable to certain 
American politicians, who, eager to 
obtain cheap publicity and to make po- 
litical capital, have espoused the cause 
of Filipino independence, regarding 
which few of them possess first-hand 
knowledge and which still fewer are 
qualified intelligently to discuss. What 
we need for a just and intelligent solu- 
tion of the Philippine Question are not 
the philippics of politicians or the ap- 
peals of impractical sentimentalists, but 
the reasoned advice of men with long 
experience in colonial administration, 
men of the stamp of Clive and Hastings, 
of Cromer, Milner, and Curzon, men 
who serve neither personal nor party in- 
terests. Until we abolish our present 
system of selecting our colonial officials 
on the strength of their political records 
and affiliations instead of for their actual 
qualifications for the duties to be per- 
formed; until the government at Wash- 
ington will give heed to the disinterested 
advice of men who know through long 
experience whereof they speak, and who 
have the best interests of the Filipinos 
themselves genuinely at heart; until we 
adopt and adhere to a definite colonial 
policy, regardless of the political party 
which may be in power, the Philippines 
will not know enduring tranquillity or 
prosperity. In forest, mineral, and 
agricultural resources they are enor- 
mously rich, but for the proper develop- 
ment of these resources great quantities 
of capital are required, and nothing is 
more certain than that foreign investors 
will not risk their capital in islands whose 
future is so cloudy and uncertain. 

If the Filipinos could present more 
convincing proofs than they have yet 
done that they are really fitted for the 
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independence which they covet; if they 
could show, beyond all peradventure, 
that they are prepared to take care of 
themselves without further assistance or 
protection from the United States, then, 
I believe, the majority of the American 
people would say: “Here is your inde- 
pendence. Take it, and God be with 
you.” But before that happy state of 
affairs could be realized, we should have 
to ask ourselves, in all seriousness, cer- 
tain questions. If we were to grant the 
Filipinos their independence, to which 
of the various races should we hand over 
the machinery of government—to the 
Tagalogs, the Hlocanos, the Visayans, to 
name Only three of them? Then, again, 
should we intrust the reins of power to 
the great brown mass of people who are 
the real natives of the islands, or should 
we give them to the little group of half- 
vaste politicians and agitators who are 
at present in the saddle? Should we 
deliver the pagan tribes—the Igorots, 
Ifugaos, Kalingas, Mandayas, Monobos, 
and the rest—to the Christians, to be 
exploited and oppressed as they were be- 
fore the American occupation? Should 
we attempt to compel the Moros to sub- 
mit to the rule of the Filipinos, whom 
they despise and hate, and, if we did 
make such an attempt and they re- 
volted, as they almost certainly would, 
should we send troops to the islands to 
aid the Filipinos in subjugating them? 
If the Republic of the Philippines should 
become, as the result of internal jeal- 
ousies and dissensions, another Haiti, 
should we intervene and restore order, 
as we have done in the black republic? 
Should Japan, or China, or both, insist 
on the unrestricted admission of their 
nationals to the rich lands of the Philip- 
pines, and should the Filipinos refuse 
them such admission, would we be pre- 
pared to back the refusal of the Filipinos 
with men and guns, or would we stand 
aloof and see the archipelago overrun by 
yellow men? And, finally, if we guaran- 
teed the independence of the young re- 
public, and that independence should be 
menaced by a covetous and warlike 
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neighbor, would we be prepared to spend 
thousands of lives and billions of dollars 
in rescuing the Filipinos and setting 
them on their feet and starting them in 
business all over again? In stating these 
hypothetical questions, nothing is fur- 
ther from my purpose than to embarrass 
the Filipinos, whom I frankly like, or to 
belittle their very real abilities, or to 
prejudice my readers against them. But, 
embarrassing or not, these are questions 
which the American people must answer, 
and answer in the affirmative, before 
they can conscientiously turn adrift the 
ten million “little brown brothers” 
whom they so lightheartedly adopted 
nearly a quarter of a century agd. 

The Filipinos should think twice be- 
fore insisting on independence. What 
the Philippines most need is the invest- 
ment of the outside capital which is 
essential to the proper development of 
the great natural resources of the islands. 
And one reason—perhaps the chief rea- 
son—why capitalists hesitate to make 
investments in the archipelago is this 
very talk of independence. It is entirely 
possible that the islanders, if given inde- 
pendence, might succeed in establishing 
and maintaining a just, stable, and pro- 
gressive government. But those who 
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have money to invest have not yet con: 
fidence in the stability of character of 
the mass of the Filipinos, so that inde- 
pendence would almost certainly mean 
an emigration rather than an immigra- 
tion of capital. Nor would the markets 
of the United States remain open to the 
Filipinos as at present. In that respect 
a Philippine republic would stand in 
exactly the same position as other for- 
eign countries. ‘These are considera- 
tions which those Filipino leaders who 
have the best interests of their country 
genuinely at heart would do well to 
think over. 

But, in any event, nothing is to be 
gained by further drifting. The present 
policy of uncertainty and procrastina- 
tion irritates the Filipinos, works hard- 
ship on Americans having interests in 
the islands, and greatly retards the 
economic development of the archi- 
pelago. If we are convinced that the 
best interests of the Filipinos and our- 
selves would be realized by granting the 
islanders independence, let us do it with- 
out further delay or argument. Other- 
wise, let us have the courage to solve 
“the Philippine Question” for good and 
all by declaring that the flag which was 
raised by Dewey shall not be hauled down. 


A CHILD QUESTIONS ME 


BY JACK BURROUGHS 


E broke the fragile bit of painted wood 


That was his favored toy. 


Though confident 


In my maturer wisdom, as I bent 
Down close to him in playtime’s brotherhood, 
To mend the treasured bit of trash, he stood 

And marveled, while he voiced his wonderment 


At my strange skill. 


It was a life event, 


And I was numbered with the great and good. 


“Tell me”’—a child’s irrelevance found word, 
Voicing a new-born reverence for me— 
“Who made the hills and every tree and bird, 


And all the world?” 


“Ask me to mend your toys, dear. 


I answered, musingly: 


I have heard 


The World ask vainly who that One may be.” 














THE POPPIES OF WU FONG 


BY 


W'°* FONG had graduated from 


Yale at the head of his class, but 
it was impossible to divine, in his case, 
whether Western ideas and culture had 
been taken to heart or held merely in the 
head—with reservations. In the diplo- 
matic service, during the years that fol- 
lowed, he had made brilliant use of his 
Occidental training—although here one 
suspects the wisdom of Confucius may 
have played a subtle part. In more than 
one capital of Europe he was remem- 
bered as a model counselor, silent, cour- 
teous, astute. Ripe in years, and in 
experience as well, he was at last ap- 
pointed to Washington, where he seemed 
to have achieved a fixed and lustrous 
niche; but when the Manchu dynasty 
fell and China declared herself a repub- 
lic, Wu Fong, without visible emotion of 
any sort, forthright resigned his post. 
He was an aristocrat to the very end. 
He gave out no statement, denied him- 
self to all interviewers, and, choosing to 
remain in the country of his adoption, 
he went into dignified retirement. 

When not at his country place, it was 
his custom, about eleven in the morning, 
to issue sedately from his city house and 
stroll through the Square which faced 
it. Seemingly, he had a fondness for 
that corner of the little park where stood 
the Jesson Fountain—acclaimed in its 
slender grace and beauty one of the 
chefs-d’wuvre of Mortimer Jesson’s art— 
and sometimes he would seat himself 
near by, his hands folded upon the ivory 
head of his walking stick in profound 
meditation. But it was impossible to say 
whether his thoughts were upon the 
eclipse of dynasties or upon the frowsy 
sparrows splashing in the marble pool. 

For a fortnight the Jesson Fountain 
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had been draped in purple, and from his 
bench Wu Fong contemplated, with the 
inscrutable emotions of the Oriental, a 
wreath of withering bay leaves—mute 
testimony to the uncertainty of life and 
to the passing respect of the living for the 
dead. The sudden death of Mortimer 
Jesson, of the great architectural firm of 
Jesson, Alexander & McBride, had been 
a shock to the community and a loss to 
the nation as well. 

It was a bright June morning, and the 
sparrows spluttered vociferously in the 
fountain, quite unmindful of Wu Fong’s 
meditative contemplation. He seemed 
to regard their incessant darts and chat- 
ter with a benign composure, and when 
he presently resumed his stroll along the 
crowded sidewalks and across the ave- 
nues choked with fretting motor cars, it 
was as if he moved in a world of his own 
thoughts, wholly unaware of the feverish 
turmoil that swirled about him. Only 
when he stepped into the elevator that 
was to shoot him twenty stories sky- 
ward—in half as many seconds—to the 
offices of Jesson, Alexander & McBride 
did he perforce submit himself to Occi- 
dental speed of locomotion. 

His card, taken in to Howard 
McBride’s private room, secured him 
immediate admittance. Wu Fong had 
been a classmate of McBride’s father at 
Yale, where the latter had rendered the 
difident and bewildered young China- 
man some friendly service long since for- 
gotten. But in spite of the lapse of 
more than forty years it had remained an 
ineffaceable memory in the heart of Wu 
Fong, attested at intervals by some 
quaint gift proffered with profound 
Oriental courtesy. And, in accordance 


with strict Chinese custom, upon the 
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death of the elder McBride the gratitude 
of Wu Fong had been transferred to the 
son. 

Howard McBride was always a little 
puzzled by these ceremonial invasions of 
his office. He was fearful lest his care- 
less American manners might give un- 
intended offense to the grave and punc- 
tilious Oriental, under whose skin it was 
impossible to get and in whose mind all 
play of thought and emotion went on 
forever masked. The fact that within 
those unfathomable depths there en- 
dured a friendship which had been his 
father’s never ceased to fill McBride 
with wonder and awe. 

“T venture to intrude when you must 
be very busy,” Wu Fong apologized 
from the doorway, where he had gravely 
halted. 

But the young man swung away from 
his desk, frankly glad of the interruption. 

“Busy! Well, you can imagine! Mr. 
Jesson’s death has naturally upset every- 
thing. But I’m awfully glad you came 
in, and you must sit down.” 

He dropped back into his own seat, 
and his fingers began to beat a nervous 
tattoo upon the arms of the chair. In 
spite of his athletic physique, McBride 
was high-strung, and given to driving 
himself under business pressure at high 
tension—a fact to which he was now 
abruptly recalled. 

“You are always a welcome reminder 
that we are all going it too fast—our 
national vice.” 

“Some races are still in their child- 
hood,” Wu Fong mused aloud. “But 
wisdom comes . . . with the centuries.” 

There was silence for a long moment— 
a silence which always seemed to fall 
after one of Wu Fong’s sententious re- 
marks and to be part of it. 

Suddenly McBride spoke. “I had no 
idea that you were still in town. I 
rather imagined you out at Glenview, 
dreaming among your poppy fields.” 

“T am taking my departure to-day, as 
I have come to announce.” And then, 
as if he were already envisaging the 
felicity in store for him among his 
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flowers, he added, “You should come 
out and see my poppies.” 

“I wish I could,” sighed the young 
man. “If this infernal business didn’t 
have me completely tied down—” 

“Business endures; the poppies bloom 
and are gone.” 

McBride was pondering the logic of 
this Oriental rebuke when the telephone 
at his elbow rang stridently. He 
snatched up the receiver, listened a mo- 
ment, and then his brow clouded with 
annoyance. 

“Ask him to wait,” he said, shortly. 

Wu Fong meanwhile had risen to his 
feet. 

“Don’t go—I beg of you! 
yet!” 

It was as if the distracted young man 
suddenly wished to cling to the oppor- 
tune presence of his visitor as a refuge 
from whatever impended. The lines of 
worry and fatigue upon his face had 
sharpened. 

Wu Fong bowed gravely and resumed 
his seat, while McBride gloomed un- 
easily at the window and his fingers 
began again their fretful tattoo upon 
the arms of his chair. 

“It’s a rotten world!” he flung out, 
bitterly. “Your Excellency can have no 
idea—away from it all, out at Glenview 
among your poppies—”’ 

McBride checked himself. It was a 
childish outburst, he reflected, before 
this aged diplomat, who had _ been 
schooled to cope with the most intricate 
forms of guile and trickery which human 
cunning could contrive. It came over 
the young architect at that moment 
what those many years of statecraft 
must have been, which yet had left no 
visible impress upon that benign and 
placid face. He suddenly thought of 
Wu Fong as a deep well into which for 
nearly half a century the secrets of 
courts and embassies had been flung. 

“Tf there were only more poppy fields 
like mine .. .”” Wu Fong propounded, 
cryptically. 

But the young man was struck by his 
thought of the deep well. He 


Not just 


was 














THE POPPIES 
tempted to drop into it his own secret 
concern, reflecting that it would be 
buried there as in a grave. 

“It’s Kilgore—of the Board of Esti- 
mate—waiting outside,” he said, aloud. 
In municipal politics Kilgore was recog- 
nized as a subtle, maleficent power, and 
as such was both feared and respected. 

“No background—no_ breeding—no 
morals,” McBride epitomized him 
harshly. “And yet his morals are not 
much worse than some other persons’.” 
He smiled bitterly at the inkstand. “TI 
never thought to find myself in his 
clutches, but there I am. Confronted 
with a dilemma that would stump the 
wisdom of your great Confucius. I 
wonder would you be willing to 
listen?” He looked almost wistfully 
across at his visitor. “If it wouldn’t be 
detaining you—”’ 

Wu Fong made a disclaiming gesture 
with one hand, then folded it again 
within the other. “Time is less than 
nothing. I should feel honored.” 

McBride swiftly began to sketch the 
situation in terse and unequivocal words. 

The designing of the new municipal 
building, which was to be the crown- 
ing architectural glory of the city, had 
been awarded to Jesson, Alexander & 
McBride. The negotiations had been 
conducted by Mortimer Jesson alone, 
and the plans, in so far as they had been 
tentatively drafted, had been under his 
sole personal supervision. His reputa- 
tion, nation-wide, was ample assurance 
that the city would one day look with 
pride upon a masterpiece of design. 
Then, suddenly, had intervened the 
death of the great architect. 

But the shock of that calamity upon 
McBride was to be succeeded, a week 
later, by a more appalling discovery. 
Kilgore, of the Board of Estimate, had 
called upon him. McBride, who as yet 
knew nothing of the details of the mu- 
nicipal building contract, was wholly 
unprepared for the revelation that fol- 
lowed. He had remained closeted with 





Kilgore for an hour and a half, during 
which the young architect passed from 
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incredulity and hot indignation to 
stunned bewilderment and shame. With 
a patience and caution born of long 
experience at this sort of game Kilgore 
had faced his cards, one by one, until 
his whole hand lay revealed, and with 
the same masterful craft had kept his 
grip upon the outraged and recalcitrant 
young man. With a sinking heart, it 
was borne in upon McBride that the 
meshes were too intricate and too deftly 
woven to be broken from now. Con- 
tracts had been signed, subsequent to 
secret understandings; bonds had been 
filed; and through it all was a deliberate 
and cunning graft, brazen and des- 
picable. 

But the outstanding and incredible 
fact to Howard McBride had been that 
Mortimer Jesson had consented to foul 
his hands with it. McBride could find 
excuse for him only on the supposition 
that the great architect, always disdain- 
ful of costs and his own personal profit, 
and inwardly contemptuous of dealing 
with politicians in the only way they 
could be dealt with, had yielded his 
scruples under the temptation which the 
great work offered to his eager, impatient 
hands. He sought nothing for himself, 
but in the largeness of his own soul he 
had been lax to the sordid greed of 
others. Therein had lain the artist’s 
weakness, his moral indifference. He 
had visioned only the artistic master- 
piece which he would create for the city, 
shutting his eyes to the thievery inci- 
dent to its becoming an actuality. 

“Tt’s nothing less than barefaced rob- 
bery of the city treasury,”’ concluded 
McBride, hotly. “As a firm we are 
committed to it—a sort of silent partner 
in the crime. We can’t back out; and 
to divulge it . . . well, you can imagine 
the scandal that would follow, and how 
it would smirch the great name of 
Mortimer Jesson. No one would be- 
lieve that he stood to make nothing out 
of it himself.” 

McBride plunged his hands desper- 
ately into his trousers pockets. “In the 
name of all that’s just and decent, it 
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ought to be exposed, even at the sacri- 
fice of Mr. Jesson’s reputation. But I 
can’t do it because—because of Hilda. 
I love my wife too much to deliberately 
bring disgrace upon her father’s name.” 

He looked across at Wu Fong, eager 
for some sign of sympathetic under- 
standing, but his visitor listened as if 
unmoved, thoughtfully stroking the 
ivory head of his walking stick. 

“I'm stalling with Kilgore, but I’ve 
got to give in and accept the situation on 
his own terms. Id like to see the city 
get a square deal, but—damn it all!— 
I’m only human, and I think a lot of 
my wife!” McBride dropped his aching 
forehead into his hands, with elbows 
planted upon the desk. “As I said be- 
fore, it’s a rotten world. Your Excel- 
lency is well out of it. I really envy you 
the peaceful leisure of your poppy fields.” 

“You should come and share my 
meditations there.” 

McBride laughed bitterly. “And 
leave Kilgore in the outer office, waiting 
to deliver his ultimatum.” 

Wu Fong looked up like a bland and 
innocent child. “He should come out 
and see the poppies, too.” 

McBride smiled at what he considered 
to be an ironic thrust. Kilgore, born of 
the spawn of tenements and grown to 
invincible power on the South Side, 
probably did not know a poppy from a 
rhododendron. 

“You say that O’Rourke is a party to 
this affair?”” Wu Fong inquired, thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, with Swayne, and also Wein- 
koop. They are the contractors 
the participating contractors, you under- 
stand,” McBride added, bitterly. 

Wu Fong slowly nodded his head. “In 
an altercation such as this it might be 
well for all of you to forget your differ- 


ences ... for a little while . . . among 


my poppies.” 

McBride could make nothing of this 
Chinese humor, or whatever it might be. 
For a moment he tried to picture such 
a gathering at Wu Fong’s summer home 
—O’Rourke, who, like Kilgore, had sat 


chiefly at barroom tables until elevated 
to the dignity of alderman; Weinkoop 
and Swayne, who would sit at no table 
unless each had access to the other’s foot 
and could exert a discreet pressure at 
crucial moments. .. . It was grotesque, 
impossible. 

“T invite all five of you to come out 
and spend the week-end,” Wu Fong 
announced, calmly. 

McBride, caught out of his cynical 
reflections, was bewildered. “Surely, 
Your Excellency is joking?” 

But it seemed that Wu Fong, who 
never indulged in humor, at least of a 
kind intelligible to Western understand- 
ing, was in earnest. 

“You should all come out and see my 
poppies,” he placidly insisted. “Just 
now they are in full bloom.” 

The young architect reflected that one 
must treat indulgently an old man’s 
pride in his flowers. At the same time it 
was, of course, an absurd proposal. 

“Your Excellency will pardon me. Per- 
sonally I should accept with the greatest 
pleasure. But O’Rourke, Kilgore—” 

“T venture to think Mr. Kilgore would 
not decline a social courtesy. I perhaps 
have some influence in that quarter.” 

The words caused McBride to look up 
and wonder anew. 

*. . . Influence sufficient, I trust, to 
persuade him to prevail upon the others 
—whom I do not know—to be my 
guesis.”” 

Here was an abrupt and bewildering 
revelation of Wu Fong’s subtle power 
reaching out into unimaginable places. 
Kilgore, of all persons! McBride was 
speechless at the thought. 

“On my way out I shall at least invite 
him,” Wu Fong announced, rising to 
depart. “Perhaps he may be fond of 
poppies. In any case, I shall look for- 
ward to the pleasure of having you and 
Mrs. McBride at Glenview. Be so good 
as to lay my respectful compliments at 
her feet.” 


The surface of the dinner table shim- 
mered like a great white pool under the 
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soft light of the candles, and around it, 
pricked sharply out from the shadowy 
depths of the room, the faces of Wu 
Fong’s guests confronted one another in 
a truce of wonder and mistrust. At the 
head of the table sat the host, resplend- 
ent in ceremonial robes of black silk 
emblazoned with gold embroidery of in- 
tricate design. Gracious and urbane to 
his guests, yet, in his patriarchal dignity, 
he seemed a detached and solitary figure, 
holding himself curiously aloof, like one 
of the inanimate images of bronze or 
carved jade ranged along the walls, 
which looked down upon the feast with 
a strange, immobile fixity. 

A bewildering progression of Oriental 
delicacies had come and gone from the 
table. Coffee—a concession to Western 
taste—had been served last; and the 
five men at the table, ill at ease and fid- 
dling with their cups, welcomed the serv- 
ant’s advent with cigars as a release 
from the austere formality which had held 
them almost taciturn for the last hour. 

Mrs. McBride, slender, pale, and ex- 
quisite—seated at Wu Fong’s right, and 
the only woman at the table—rose to 
withdraw. 

“T know you men wish to smoke and 
talk by yourselves,”’ she announced, and 
her smile swept the circle of stolid faces. 
Only her husband and Wu Fong had 
risen to their feet. Accepting the arm of 
the latter, she permitted Wu Fong to 
escort her from the room, while the 
others at once relaxed into more com- 
fortable attitudes. 

With the lighting of cigars the for- 
mality of the occasion fell away, but a 
significant tension supervened. The 
men silently exchanged glances and 
waited for some one bolder than the 
others to break the ice, for, obviously, 
since they had McBride alone, it was a 
golden opportunity. O’Rourke looked 
meaningly across at his colleague, Kil- 
gore, as much as to say, “Now for 
it!’ while Weinkoop furtively caught 
Swayne’s heavy eye and was answered 
by the slightest perceptible shrug of the 
other’s shoulders. 
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McBride, the object of these veiled ex- 
changes, tried to appear oblivious, but 
no one of the five was more sensitively 
alive to the play of psychological forces 
at that moment. As against the other 
four, secretly enlisted in a deliberately 
fraudulent enterprise, he felt himself 
marked as the recalcitrant and unwilling 
member. They sensed his disloyalty and 
waited—waited for some open declara- 
tion of rebellion before they took meas- 
ures to subdue him. He could easily 
surmise what weapons of intimidation 
and coercion they held ready to bludgeon 
him with. 

He had already regretted as a tactical 
mistake his too compliant assent to Wu 
Fong’s bizarre proposal. And yet, in 
accepting the invitation for the week- 
end, it had seemed incredible that the 
Chinese diplomat had really intended to 
gather these men under his roof. His 
purpose remained, like the impassive 
yellow mask of his countenance, wholly 
unfathomable. Now, too late, McBride 
realized that the collective presence of 
his adversaries would speedily force his 
submission. 

All this had flashed through his mind 
immediately upon coming to Glenview. 
He and Mrs. McBride had arrived late, 
having motored out from the city lei- 
surely in their car. Then he had had a 
brief but unmistakable glimpse of Kil- 
gore’s big yellow roadster standing out- 
side the garage, and as he and his wife 
mounted the stairs to their room he had 
caught sight of O’Rourke’s burly figure 
crossing the lower hall to the billiard 
room. 

Then it was that the harassing prob- 
lem which he had gladly put aside for a 
day or two of much needed rest rose 
menacingly before him. Without giving 
his wife any inkling of what really im- 
pended, he informed her briefly as to the 
other guests while dressing for dinner. 

“You must be prepared to be bored, 
my dear,” he had announced, addressing 
the mirror before which he was arranging 
his‘tie. “You know what Kilgore is like, 
at least from a distance. O'Rourke is 
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his henchman, a raw Irishman who has 
come up through the crust—now a power 
on the South Side. Weinkoop is a big 
contractor, shrewd, slippery, and vulgar, 
and Swayne is cut pretty much to the 
same pattern, only he’s not a Jew. They 
are the last people one would dream of 
meeting out here. I can’t imagine 
what’s got into Wu Fong, unless he’s 
taken it into his head to exhibit our 
theory of democracy pushed to the ex- 
treme limit.” 

Hilda McBride, coming up to her hus- 
band, smoothed the ends of his tie into 
place and then put her hands soothingly 
on his shoulders. “I sha’n’t mind,” she 
said, looking fondly up at him. “You 
know I love to be out here among all the 
wonderful flowers. And I don’t believe 
these men are half such boors as you 
think I’m going to find them. Besides, 
in America we are all democrats and 
equal, aren’t we?” 

He smiled down at her. She was inex- 
pressibly dear to him in her almost girl- 
ish innocence of the world, with a like 
unconsciousness of much that was rare 
and exquisite in herself, 

“T suppose so,” he was forced to 
admit. ‘Just the same, it’s this vaunted 
democracy of ours that—”’ 

He frowned and broke off. He was 
thinking of the municipal building con- 
tract. 

“That does what? Brings about situa- 
tions like this?” queried Hilda. Then 
she smiled at his worried air and drew 
his lips down to hers. “Now don’t be a 
silly aristocrat and spoil my good time.” 

And she had managed admirably at 
dinner among Wu Fong’s oddly chosen 
guests. As if unaware of any incongru- 
ity, all her social grace and skill had been 
rallied to cleave the heavy constraint 
that had overhung the table like a pall. 
With secret thrills of pride, McBride had 
watched her waging that unequal and 
hopeless battle, but now that she was 
gone, and likewise Wu Fong, he faced 
four determined, hard-visaged men of 
the world who held his own code in con- 
tempt and with whom he shared no 


common ground. Ruthless to the core 
in the pursuit of their sordid, selfish 
ends, he knew that there could be no 
appeal to their civic pride or personal 
honor. 

Weinkoop, twisting his cigar between 
short, thick fingers, on one of which a 
diamond of unpleasant magnificence 
glistened, could no longer resist the lucky 
chance of four against one. And yet he 
shrank from open attack; his approach 
was made from covert. He spoke of 
Mortimer Jesson’s recent death and 
wondered how, at the Jesson offices, 
“things were getting on.” 

The young architect ignored the real 
inquiry implicit in the casual words. 
Under the cold probing of four pairs of 
eyes now centered upon him, his answer 
was evasive, and he went on to speak of 
the irreparable loss to American art occa- 
sioned by the death of the great master 
of design. There was no one competent 
to take up his pencil. . . . McBride's 
worship of the departed genius was kin- 
dling anew when O’Rourke broke in, 
impatiently : 

“How about the new municipal build- 
ing? Ain’t that your job now?” 

McBride flushed under the insolence 
of the thrust. “In a sense—yes,” he 
answered. 

“How d’ye mean—in a sense?”’ de- 
manded O'Rourke, planting both elbows 
belligerently upon the table and leaning 
ponderously forward to confront the 
architect. He was not given to mincing 
words, and there was flame now in his 
small, piglike eyes. “‘ You’re under con- 
tract, ain’t you?” 

“The firm is under contract—” 

“Well, ain’t you the firm, now that 
old Jesson’s cashed in? It’s time a little 
plain speaking put an end to this stall- 
ing—” 

Suddenly the French windows open- 
ing upon the veranda were thrown wide 
by unseen hands, and there, against the 
background of the June night, stood the 
glittering figure of Wu Fong. It was 


like the sudden parting of the curtains on 
a stage, and the aged Oriental in his 
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strange vestments looked in upon them 
with folded arms, sardonic and inscru- 
table, as if some mysterious drama were 
about to begin. 

A hush fell upon the five men at the 
table. They stared as if at an appari- 
tion in black and gold, and then, slowly, 
Wu Fong lifted his arm to indicate the 
mistlike whiteness of the poppy fields 
that stretched afar under the star-strewn 
sky. At the same moment a faint stir of 
air touched their faces, as if the earth 
had sighed in its sleep. The candles 
wavered gently under the _ ghostlike 
caress, which bore with it a faint, 
peculiar odor. 

“You must come out and see the pop- 
pies asleep under the stars,” said Wu 
Fong. 

For a long moment no one stirred. 
The five men gathered about the table 
sat as immobile as the figures of jade 
and bronze which looked down upon 
them. From cigars, held arrested in the 
hand, there streamed upward thin, wa- 
vering spirals of smoke, while on the air 
was borne an emanation, stealthy, mys- 
terious, exotic. It began to fill the room, 
baffling to the nostrils in its fugitive 
lightness. Instinctively one drank it in, 
and breathed again. .. . 

At length O’Rourke’s cigar dropped 
into his coffee cup with a sharp hiss. 
The big fellow rose heavily to his feet, 
hesitated, and then walked slowly out to 
the veranda. For a moment no one fol- 
lowed, They sat in an awed, rigid silence. 
Presently Weinkoop stirred uneasily in 
his chair. When he got up it was to steal 
across the floor with an almost catlike 
tread. Kilgore was the next to break 
from the spell that held them. He looked 
furtively at the other two, laid down his 
cigar, and went softly out. As if timed 
to the observance of the same interval, 
Swayne followed. 

To McBride, riveted to his chair, it 
was like some slow, absurd processional 
which, one by one, they were moved in- 
voluntarily to join. Suddenly, drawn to 
his feet by the same mysterious impulse, 
he, too, sought the veranda. 
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The gardens of Wu Fong lay like a 
shimmering, rumpled quilt over the dark 
earth, stretching away in gentle undula- 
tions toward the hills. As far as the eye 
could reach, by some _ horticultural 
magic, the earth had burst into a burden 
of bloom. Even under the faint light of 
the stars the massed acres of poppies 
were mistily aglow. In countless myri- 
ads they merged into the distance until 
the whole landscape seemed but a froth 
of beaten foam. And the almost imper- 
ceptible breath of the summer night, 
passing over the drowsing flowers, bore 
afar a strange infiltration, as if distilled 
through a web of dreams. 

Kilgore sniffed the air. “ What is it? 
The flowers?” There was a bated accent 
in his words. 

No one answered for a moment. 
one moved. Then a voice from among 
the group, as if detached from the 
speaker, answered: 

“T thought poppies had no odor.” 

“But is it an odor, exactly?” 

“Damned if I can tell.” 

The strange, impersonal dialogue 
broke off. Silence fell again, intimate 
and profound, while the stars blinked 
down upon the sleeping poppy fields. 

“There must be millions of them,” a 
voice took up again, hushed and im- 
pressed. 

To McBride, coming out from the 
smoke-filled room to the open spaces of 
the sky above and to the massed fecun- 
dity of the earth below, strangely redo- 
lent, it was like a phantasmal world in 
which the voices of the group sounded 
hollow and far off. A spell seemed to 
have fallen over everyone. It was as if 
at the sudden appearance of Wu Fong, 
beckoning them out into the night, they 
had gone forth not themselves, sloughing 
off their hostility and distrust. Some 
necromancy was at work. Some element, 
subtle, pervasive, all powerful, born of 
infinitesimal offgivings from countless 
myriads of blooms and spirited afar in 
the soft air, now cloyed the working of 
his own brain. 

He caught himself up sharply out of 
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this fanciful dream. The others, a little 
distance off, were now a shadowy group 
of forms, gathered about the veranda 
steps, attentive to Wu Fong. McBride 


heard vaguely the drone of his voice, 


watched the slow rise and fall of his 
arms, the glitter of his embroidered vest- 
ments. He was conscious of words borne 
to him like the intoned phrases of a 
priest, which he heard without sensing 
their import. They floated off and out 
into the night. 

There followed another silence. Then 
again the voices, remote, indistinguish- 
McBride had lost all sense of 
Suddenly some one yawned and 


. 


able. 
time. 
stretched his arms. 

“I’m for bed. I feel as if I could sleep 
for a thousand years.” 

There was a murmur of assent from 
the others. 

“Good night, Swayne.” 

*“’Night, Kilgore.” 

“Oh! You there, 
Pleasant dreams.” 

The group was breaking up and re- 
turning into the house. Wu Fong alone 
remained. He turned at last and slowly 
descended the steps leading to the gar- 
den. 

It was not until then that McBride 
descried at the far end of the veranda a 
white, familiar figure standing by the 
railing in the shadows. 

“You, Hilda!” He advanced to join 
his wife. ‘* Have you been here long?” 

Without answering, she slipped her 
arm through his, and together they 
stood looking out upon the sleeping 
poppy fields. 

“It’s like a land of dreams,” she said 
at length, softly. 

The benediction of the night lay 
upon a world sunk in a profound and 
To McBride the city 
and turmoil seemed 

It was, indeed, a 
He wondered 


McBride? 


eternal peace. 
with its 
infinitely remote. 
land of enchantment. 
anew... . 

Presently, a little distance off, he 
observed the solitary figure of Wu Fong 
pacing slowfootedly in the garden and 
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smoking a long, curious pipe under 
the stars. 

Breakfast at Glenview was served in- 
formally on the veranda. The country 
air had manifestly agreed with the sleep- 
ers, with the result that appetites were 
equal to the array of dishes which the 
Chinese servants handed about. In the 
absence of the host Mrs. McBride sat at 
the coffee urn, where she learned that 
Weinkoop liked his coffee without sugar 
and with very little cream. Swayne, 
on the other hand, broke from his 
heavy silence to inform her that he 
took four lumps but drank his coffee 
black. 

Ile was morose and formidable to the 
outward eye, with a bull-like neck and 
jaws of iron that shut belligerenitly after 
each brief speech. Grimness and tenac- 
ity were written deep in every line of his 
face, which years of material prosperity 
had done nothing to soften. He had once 
been a day laborer like any one of the 
hundreds now in his employ. 

He was moved to apologize for his 
weakness in regard to sweets. “I hardly 
knew the taste of candy when I was a 
kid,” he confessed to Mrs. McBride in 
grim recollection of that past, “so I'm 
making up for lost time.” 

Hilda McBride was touched to instant 
sympathy by the words. She threw him 
a quick look of comprehension as she 
added a fourth generous-sized lump to 
the cup, which Swayne accepted awk- 
wardly from her hands. 

“You've got to hand it to the Chinks 
when it comes to knowing how to cook,” 
O'Rourke was exclaiming over some 
exotic but savory dish. “Some appetite 
you're showing, too, Kilgore, I'll say.” 

McBride, who had come late to the 
table, ignored the crude badinage around 
him while his thoughts roved elsewhere. 
The truce of the night before still held, 
but the long, idle day loomed before 
him ominously. It would offer ample 
opportunity to his four adversaries, who 
would turn upon him with the same 
hearty ruthlessness which they now dis- 
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played in attacking the food. He could 
hope for no quarter. 

And presently Kilgore, as spokesman 
for the other three, gave notice of their 
purpose. He had finished eating and 
was laboriously folding his napkin when 
he caught sight of Wu Fong strolling in 
the garden. 

“T understand the old boy never eats 
breakfast,” he announced. ‘However, I 
see that he smokes. I think I'll join 
him.” Then, lighting a cigar, he eyed 
McBride over the flaming match. “It’s 
been decided that we are to have a little 
business talk later on—just the five of 
us—somewhere where we won't be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

Weinkoop, who had taken up the 
morning paper, interpreted the words as 
a temporary dismissal. He threw the 
printed sheets aside, and, getting up 
from the table, strolled off down the 
veranda steps. 

“Would you like to walk around a bit 
and have a look at all these flowers?” 

To McBride's surprise it was the 
morose Swayne who had ventured to 
address the question to his wife. Upon 
Hilda’s quick assent, O’ Rourke rose, too. 

“T think maybe I'd better go along as 
a shapyroon,”’ he said, jocosely. 

Ignoring the crudeness of the sally, 
the girl turned with a quick, flashing 
smile, and a cordial, “‘ Do come!” 

McBride was left to finish his break- 
fast alone. Then he lighted a cigar and 
began to reflect. He could not again 
escape the issue as he had done the night 
before, thanks to Wu Fong’s timely in- 
tervention. There was no alternative 
but abject and ignominious surrender. 
He might as well give in and have done 
with it all. Planting his elbows on the 
table, he gazed out moodily upon the 
gardens. 

The earth lay like a thing of voluptu- 
ous beauty, warm and redolent in the 
sunlight. The poppy fields were aflame 
with color. They smote the eye in be- 
wildering splendor . . . gleaming whites 
and yellows, soft-toned blues, flaring 
scarlets, intermingled with magentas 
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and dull ochres, delicate pinks and flam- 
boyant purples, pied and mottled shades 
of orange .. . ran the gamut of bloom. 

The breeze had died away. There was 
no stir. A vast immobility lay upon the 
iridescent fields steeping in the slowly 
increasing heat. It poured down out of 
the high-arched sky, silently, persist- 
ently, until the air began to blur under 
the excess of light. The poppies shim- 
mered as if in the depths of some lumi- 
nous and translucent sea. Only the but- 
terflies fluttering from flower to flower, 
like golden motes in the sunlight, marred 
the spell of strange fixity that held the 
earth. 

McBride continued to brood, looking 
out upon a world exuberant with life 
yet strangely inanimate in its languor. 
It began to soothe him like a profound 
dream. He drank in the faintly odorous 
air; the tang of it was upon his lips, 
seductive and lulling to the senses. 
Something of his wrath and dishearten- 
ment relaxed, slowly fell away. In its 
place there crept a subtle urge. A desire 
to dream, to do—he knew not what— 
stole upon him, vague but compelling. 

In the distance, beyond the feathery 
stream of the fountain, glittering like a 
crystal plume in the air, stood the cool 
retreat of a summerhouse. Fashioned 
after a Chinese pagoda, it gave an 
Oriental touch to the gardens. McBride 
suddenly bethought himself of the port- 
folio of unfinished sketches he had 
brought with him from the city, and 
presently, taking it under his arm, he 
sought the summerhouse. 

In one crimson-bordered alley he 
caught sight of Wu Fong and Kilgore. 
It struck him oddly that the latter had 
fallen into unconscious imitation of Wu 
Fong’s philosophic and _ slow - footed 
stride. The smoke of their cigars hung 
in the air about them. In another direc- 
tion Hilda, in company with Swayne and 
O’Rourke, seemed wading in a sea of 
variegated color, the men hatless, and 
all three, like children, intent upon the 
pied splendor at their feet. 

Then, abruptly, he came upon Wein- 
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koop, sitting alone upon the stone cop- 
ing of the fountain. The short, stocky 
little Jew, filling to tightness a dapper 
suit of blue serge, looked up blinking 
from a profound contemplation of his 
manicured finger nails. 

““Going to get in some work, eh?” he 
queried, noting the portfolio. 

“Just a little sketching while I’m in 
the mood,”’ answered McBride, shortly. 
But he lingered a moment, lulled by the 
soft plash of the fountain in the still, 
somnolent air. The hours were slowly 
mounting toward noon. 

Weinkoop, squint-eyed in the dazzling 
light, was staring off at the flowers. 

“Don’t they get opium from pop- 
pies?” 

‘From one or two varieties, I believe. 
I’m not certain.” 

“Opium ... morphine,”’ mused Wein- 
koop. “I was just thinking about that.” 

He waved a hand toward the orgy of 
color that stretched off into the shim- 
mering haze. The poppies near the foun- 
tain stood up from the dark earth on 
slender, pliant shafts of green, their yel- 
low cups open to the white downpour of 
the sun. Black and tawny bees hovered 
among them, crawling industriously in 
and out of the flaming petals, their legs 
thick with the pollen of their spoils. 

“Opium morphine,” repeated 
Weinkoop, solemnly. “It’s kind of 
queer, but it came over me all of a sud- 
den what an acre of these flowers could 
mean, figured in terms of saving human 
pain.” 

McBride was almost startled at the 
words. Weinkoop’s cogitations were 
usually of a hard, practical cast, and 
dealt chiefly with steel and cement. But 
the latter went on without noticing: 

“When you think of all the pain and 
agony in the world, going on at this 
very minute. People mashed up under 
trains, caught in machinery, dying in 
hospitals, and all that sort of thing. 
Where would they get off if it wasn’t 
for fields of flowers like these, crushed 
into some merciful juice? Good night! 
Eh? Makes you think some Mercy in 
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heaven planted them purposely on 
earth.” 

McBride nodded amazed assent. 
There must indeed be some strange 
magic abroad in the air to have turned 
Weinkoop’s thoughts into this novel 
channel. 

“T never thought much about flow- 
ers,” went on Weinkoop in a kind of 
dazed confession. “But it’s queer, sit- 
ting out here. These poppies somehow 
get you. Muddle up your thoughts. 
Make you want to yawn and stretch out 
in a hammock. Let your brain run 
down. I'll swear mine has stopped.” 

There fell a silence, in which the bees 
hummed drowsily and the fountain 
softly plashed in its ancient marble 
bowl. Weinkoop, with his chin cupped 
in his hands, seemed to address the dis- 
tant horizon: 

“There’s another side to it—dope, 
you know. Pills and pipe dreams. Well, 
the human race isn’t a bunch of saints 
yet. And there’s something about 
dreams. . . . Ever dream, McBride? 
Maybe I’m talking foolish. I tell you 
there’s something queer about this place. 
There’s something hidden under the 
glimmer of all these flowers, lurking 
there like—like fever in a swamp. Only 
this gets into your brain and softens it, 
soothes it... .” 

A fugitive bit of breeze, stirring the 
warm, sluggish air, laid its ghostlike 
caress upon their faces. 

“There! Do you get that?” Wein- 
koop drew a long breath and expelled it 
in a sort of sigh. The poppies nodded 
drowsily. 

“My first thought last night was, 
what a shame for all this rich land to be 
wasted on flowers, with wheat selling for 
more than a dollar a bushel. But, after 
all, I don’t know. ...”’ He turned and 
spat perplexedly into the fountain. 
“Say, don’t let me keep you if you want 
to work. Try the summerhouse.” 

Something had indeed affected Wein- 
koop’s brain, McBride reflected as he 
started off. He wondered if he really 
knew the little fellow as well as he 
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thought he did. His contact with him 
in business had not been frequent, but 
occasionally as builder and architect 
they had been brought together on the 
same piece of work. He had mentally 
pigeonholed Weinkoop as _ efficient, 
shrewd, and slippery. He would per- 
form—up to the letter of a contract. 
But contracts were not always without 
flaws. 

McBride halted and looked back. 
Weinkoop had suddenly called after him. 
He had something further to divulge 
about the poppies. The seeds had been 
imported from remote quarters of the 
world—from Egypt and Greece, from 
the valley of the Euphrates, from India 
and Turkestan. 

“And these yellow ones here by the 
fountain—Wu Fong says they come 
from the hills of Palestine.” 


In the summerhouse McBride threw 
down his portfolio and looked out upon 
the flaming stretches of the garden. 
Weinkoop’s words were still echoing in 
his ears. “Egypt ... Greece... 
Babylon.” His thoughts drifted back to 
fallen monarchies and ancient civiliza- 
tions. He pictured poppies such as 
these once checkering the fields around 
the walls of Babylon or scattered 
in their starlike beauty beneath the 
Acropolis when it was Athens’ pride— 
where still they bloomed among the 
scattered stones of cities fallen from 
their glory, brightening to-day those 
waste and tragic places of the earth. A 
vision of vanished splendor rose before 
him, wrought in an immortal art which 
still lived in countless repetitions in the 
architecture of his own day. Column 
and pilaster, arch and architrave, cor- 
bels, groins, and vaultings—all the minu- 
tiz of his craft—were but a sacred her- 
itage from the past. His task was to 
combine and recombine them in new 
forms of beauty. The impulse was 





. upon him now, to dream, to create, to 

fashion out of the old that new beauty 

which one never perfectly achieved. 
Opening the portfolio, he discovered 
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that it contained Mortimer Jesson’s un- 
finished sketches for the municipal 
building. By some mistake they were 
there, under his hand, instead of his own 
work. But that error did not concern 
him now. The artist in him was awake. 
In his brain floated nebulous forms, the 
shimmer of an uncaptured beauty but 
half revealed, which urged him on. He 
snatched up a pencil and began to draw 
—where the pencil of the great Morti- 
mer Jesson had left off... . 


“Somehow it takes me back to my 
boyhood days,”’ said O’Rourke to Mrs. 
McBride. The political overlord of the 
South Side had dropped down at full 
length among the poppies, and was bask- 
ing in comfortable, lethargic ease. There 
was a far-away look in his eyes. Noisome 
tenements, grimy bars, dens of political 
intrigue or worse—all the slow steps of 
that deliberate struggle to power seemed 
forgotten in the remembrance of an an- 
cestral isle, green and remote. 

“IT can almost see the fields of flax 
and the mist on the fen lands. Nothing 
like these poppy fields, and yet they 


make me think of them... me naught 
but a brat of a boy on the moors, 


a-trampin’ after the sheep. It’s a rare 
picture, if I could but make you see it,” 
he added, regretfully. 

“But I know the Donegal Hills, and 
the Shannon, and the Lakes of Kil- 
larney,” said Hilda. 

O’Rourke beamed upon her. “Then 
you know, and I needn’t be after tryin’ 
to tell you. “T'was a clean air that ye 
breathed, but a hard day’s toil with not 
often a full stomach to face it on. Buta 
clean air and a brave land. . . .” 

The ghost of a breeze stealing across 
the poppies fanned O’Rourke’s florid 
cheek. Swayne had come up and stood 
listening to the conversation, biting 
morosely upon the stem of a scarlet 
poppy which he had plucked. 

“°Tis a land to long for and to dream 
of seein’ again,” declared O'Rourke. He 
looked up at Swayne, whose face was 
overcast with thought. “And I'll bet 
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it’s dreams you're havin’ yourself,” he 
challenged him. 

Swayne’s lips shut grimly. The mem- 
ory of his own early days was heavy 
upon him. There had been a son born 
when Swayne was still carrying a hod, and 
the little fellow had sickened and died. 
The golden tide of prosperity that had set 
in later could never efface the memory 
of that unlived life thwarted by poverty. 

Now, with Hilda McBride’s eyes 
softly and sympathetically upon him, 
he was suddenly moved to blurt aloud: 

“If my boy had lived ... he’d be 
twenty-four now . and wearing a 


gold service stripe, most likely.” 


In a crimson-bordered alley Kilgore 
sighed and tossed away the stump of his 
third cigar. 

“I don’t know how I got to telling you 
this, and at such length,” he confessed 
to Wu Fong. For nearly an hour the lat- 
ter had been a silent, attentive listener 
to the other as they paced back and 
forth in the garden. 

A little shamefaced, Kilgore laughed 
shortly and shrugged his shoulders. 
“That summerhouse over there must 
have started me off, or these flowers, or 
something peculiar in the air. It’s like a 
picture out of a book—one of those books 
that I was always reading when a kid— 
just like I’ve been telling you—that set 
me to dreaming of the day I'd sail off 
myself to those Eastern seas and all round 
the world, the captain of the biggest 
ship afloat between here and China.” 

Kilgore renounced his boyish ambi- 
tion with a sigh, and gave a tug to the 
white waistcoat which stretched expan- 
sive over his portly abdomen. 

“Well, at least ’ve worked my way 
up—at something. And now I'm fifty- 
five, and never once have I had a taste 
of salt air or a glimpse of the sea. But 
I guess that most of us stick along, living 
one kind of life when all the time we're 
secretly hankering for and dreaming of 
another... .” 


In the summerhouse McBride worked 
feverishly on, aware only of the pencil 
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in his hands, which seemed guided by 
some force outside himself. With swift 
strokes the vision that filled his thoughts 
was taking form upon the paper. Where 
Mortimer Jesson had hesitated or halted 
in doubtful outline, McBride boldly 
drew in, altered and shaped anew. 
A sense of mastery and_ growing 
accomplishment surged within him. 
Lines grouped themselves in structu- 
ral harmony as if of their own accord. 
Problems of balance, and mass, of 
thrust and support, seemed to solve 
themselves. Details of treatment and 
ornamentation flowered spontaneously 
forth. All count of the hours had been 
forgotten. ... 

There were footsteps on the gravel 
walk, and then a hesitant form at the 
entrance of the summerhouse. McBride 
looked up blinking at the servant come 
to announce that luncheon was waiting. 
He could hardly believe that it was two 
o'clock. He stared blankly at the serv- 
ant’s ceremonial dumb show, shook his 
head in curt refusal, and bent again to 
his task. Nothing could drag him from 
it now. In the feverish joy of creation 
he had no desire for food. . . . 

The shadows of the afternoon began to 
creep and lengthen across the garden. 
In the slanting sunlight the poppies 
glowed with a softened radiance, a sub- 
dued spiendor. A drooping, immobile 
beauty now lay upon them. Even the 
drone of the bees was hushed, and the 
air hung languid and heavy with its 
secret impregnations. It stole into 
the summerhouse and eddied about 
McBride... . 


It was nearly five o’clock. At the 
entrance of the summerhouse there had 
gathered a group that looked in curiously 
upon the absorbed draftsman. With- 
out looking up, he grew aware of their 
presence like blurred figures hovering on 
the outskirts of a dream. Suddenly his 
head lifted, and the spell was broken. 
They were awaiting him—Kilgore and 
the others, their purpose abruptly re- 
‘alled to his mind. The pencil dropped 
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from his cramped fingers, rolled and fell 
to the floor. 

Caught back out of the hours in which 
he had worked as if in a dream, this 
moment of realization was like the 
swift, sharp stab of a knife. He started 
up, clutching at the drawings, as if to 
shield them from his four adversaries. 
‘They had eyes which could not see, nor 
could they understand, the vision of 
beauty which had been revealed to him. 
Instead, they confronted him, a sinister 
phalanx, determined now to bend him to 
their will. 

But the glow of his achievement 
flamed within him in that bitter moment 
when he knew it to have been in vain. 
He would make them look, if only with 
eyes of stone, upon his triumph which 
should be their shame. He thrust the 
heavy sheets toward Kilgore. Swayne 
came forward to glance over his shoulder. 
O’ Rourke and Weinkoop gathered round. 

The drawings went from hand to hand 
in silence, while McBride, in the weari- 
ness of defeat, dropped down into his 
chair, pressing his hands to his strained 
eyes. Then he bethought himself of one 
detail in which he had taken special 
pride. He started up to point it out to 
the four taciturn men thumbing the 
drawings. Then he indicated another. 
In spite of the futility of it all, he began 
to describe and explain. As his enthusi- 
asm kindled again, he forgot all else. 
He spoke as a prophet must, unto whom 
a vision has been revealed, proclaiming 
it even to indifferent ears and hardened 
hearts. 

“My guess is that it would cost noth- 
ing short of a cool two million.” 

It was Kilgore who had spoken, and 
to McBride’s surprise the words were 
uttered with a slow and thoughtful cal- 
culation. He was stroking his chin re- 
reflectively. Something of the beauty 
of McBride’s vision seemed to have 
touched him. His face still wore that 
softened look which had come upon it 
in the garden while he walked with Wu 
Fong among the poppies and confessed 
his boyhood dreams. 
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“What do you think, Swayne?” He 
turned to the heavy-jowled contractor. 

He, too, seemed no longer the hard 
and merciless master of labor gangs. His 
voice, when he replied, had something 
of the subdued huskiness which had 
marked it that morning when he had 
spoken to Mrs. McBride of his dream of 
a soldier son. 

“Tl say this,” he answered in: his 
terse, blunt way. “It’s a beauty. It’s 
immense. Old Jesson himself, I’m 
thinking, couldn’t have done it better.” 

“Nor as well,” chimed in O’ Rourke. 

Weinkoop, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his lips puckered in a silent 
whistle, turned from the drawings now 
scattered upon the table to stare out at 
the garden with a puzzled look in his 
eyes. 

“I guess we've all been seeing things 
to-day. Seeing things in a different light. 
There’s something queer about these 
damned poppies. I tell you they’re in 
the very air.” 

Kilgore, who was pacing back and 
forth in silent debate with himself, 
halted and looked off at the garden as if 
some mystery indeed lay there unex- 
plained. He shrugged his shoulders, 
“ame back to the table, and picked up 
one of the sketches. A queer smile was 
on his lips, as if he were tempted to some 
quixotic purpose. 

“What do you think, O’Rourke? 
Would the city stand for an additional 
building appropriation?” 

O’Rourke looked at his chief in a puz- 
zled way. “I imagine that’s for you to 
say. It would be a pity, though’—he 
shot a thumb toward the sketch—“ to 
scrap all that.” 

The queer smile on Kilgore’s face sud- 
denly vanished, and a look of set purpose 
took its place. He struck the table 
in sudden decision. “I’m for giving 
McBride his own way and a free hand.” 
He turned to face the others. “Gentle- 
men, I propose we do the city a good 
turn, give it something to be proud of 
for years to come. It’s our city—our 
home. Its public buildings are prac- 
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tically in our hands. They’ll be as good 
or as bad as we choose to make them, 
and they'll stand for years after we are 
dead and gone. We've all fared pretty 
well in our different ways. I’m for a new 
deal. Let’s put through this proposition 
of McBride’s.” 

“I’m with you there,” said Swayne, 
shortly. “I’ve done pretty well in my 
day. Let profits go hang for once.” 

“Do you really mean—” McBride 
struggled with his bewilderment. 

“IT mean just that. Every 
laid at cost—cost plus nothing. 
cost.” 

Weinkoop broke into a 
laugh. 
in. “Give 


stone 
Just 


slithering 


“Same here, then,”” he chimed 
something 


Why 


the old burg 
that will dazzle the whole nation. 
not?” 

McBride wonderingly gazed from one 
to another. There was a half-shamed 
look upon their faces, born of this un- 
wonted, generous prompting of their 
hearts. They were not changed—these 
shrewd and hardened men of limited 
vision and unclean hands. But for once 
something deep within the heart of each 
had been touched, and a latent sense of 
civie pride and gratitude had been 
stirred, bizarre and passing though it 
might be. For once they would labor 
manfully and without reward. 

“Then it’s a bargain among us 
all?” Kilgore looked round the circle. 
“ McBride’s plan goes?” 

“Aye,” said Swayne, and the others 
echoed hearty assent. 

Suddenly, as if materializing out of 
nowhere, at the doorway stood Wu Fong 
in his glittering robes, bowing with grave 
ceremony. 

“Gentlemen, pardon my _ intrusion. 
But if Mr. Swayne and Mr. O’Rourke 
insist that they must take the train back 


to the city, there is little time to spare, 
and my motor car is waiting.” 


To-day there stands in the heart of 
the city, where a great square is formed 
by four congested avenues, a vast edifice 
of marble for the delight and wonder of 
generations yet unborn. Its four facades 
rise in Dorie dignity and strength and 
then achieve a subtle transformation up- 
ward into comely airiness and grace. 
Above roof and cornice spring the great 
ares of the dome, with tiny enclustering 
colonnades, and still higher, the soaring 
reach of the lantern, crowning all. 

In the throngs that fill the four ave- 
nues and swirl and eddy about the 
mighty edifice, the pride of a great mu- 
nicipality, there may be occasionally 
observed the slow, impressive figure of 
Wu Fong. He is a little bent with years 
now, and his face more deeply lined. 
But upon his countenance there still 
play those shifting lights of expression 
unfathomable to our Western race. 

He walks with a slow and measured 
pace, his eyes meditatively upon the 
ground, serenely undisturbed by the 
surge of hurrying people and throbbing 
motor cars. Sometimes, lifting his 
glance to the Doric columns and sculp- 
tured pediments towering above him in 
eternal majesty and strength, his eye 
will pause to wander over carved capitals 
and entablatures, noting the decorative 
motif skillfully carried out everywhere 
from base to cornice. The motif is that 
of a half-blown poppy. 

And then his glance falls again to the 
pavement, unmoved, inscrutable, be- 
traying no inkling of the emotions within 
his heart. He passes on and is lost in 
the crowd, and one is left with the re- 
flection that it is impossible to fathom 
the thoughts of a Chinaman. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMEN 


BY ALEXANDER BLACK 


" HEN I have one foot in the 
grave,” said Tolstoy to Maxim 
Gorky, “I will tell the truth about 
women. I shall tell it, jump into my 
coffin, pull the lid over me, and say, ‘Do 
what you like now.’” That the threat 
was not merely whimsical is more than 
suggested by Gorky’s comment: “The 
look he gave us wag.so wild, so terrify- 
ing, that we all fell silent for a time.” 
Gorky, who, on his own account, sel- 
dom gives us occasion to suspect him of 
being a postponing commentator, makes 
it plain enough in the narration of his 
talks with the awesome compatriot that 
Tolstoy was usually ready with the ulti- 
mate word, that he was willing to call 
a spade something just as bad. Yet in 
this matter of the truth about women 
there is the effect of pause before the 
unspeakable. We are, indeed, left with a 
feeling that, after saying so much about 
women in one way or another, Tolstoy, 
impatient of codes, excoriatingly con- 
temptuous of trimmed opinion, toler- 
ated the pressure of one reserve—that 
one complex was to be the last to die. 
Any theory that his deferred analysis 
yas simply something ungentlemanly is, 
of course, scarcely tenable, since he had 
been unquotably candid on many an 
occasion which seemed to establish 
clearly enough a fact of no reserve what- 
ever. If he had been a devout feminist 
all his life, the last-moment declaration 
might have been, for example, a simple 
recantation, a leering or passionate con- 
fession of hatred long concealed, a de- 
fiance of all cowardly conveniences. 
Having published his disenchantment, 
having grinned at the puerilities of ro- 
mance, having stripped sex of its glam- 
our, having rivaled St. Chrysostom in 
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scathing description of the female, what 
could remain to be spilled at the brink 
of the grave? Certainly that “terrify- 
ing” look could not promise anything 
sensationally sweet. 

Aside from the foolishness of planning 
for a one-foot-in-the-grave crisis, it is to 
be noted that even a Tolstoy would, 
with the best or worst of intentions, or 
the keenest of expectations, find himself 
to be Tolstoy to the end. And being 
Tolstoy to the end, Tolstoy habits were 
likely to hold. 

A marked Tolstoy habit was that of 
promising to be more violent if not more 
conclusive. Probably this habit is al- 
ways likely to be present in those whose 
business is expression. The best that 
may be said will leave art in debt to the 
thought and the emotion. Only one who 
is greater than anything he does is ever 
likely to do anything great. Thus 
margins of the unexpressed are inevi- 
table. And what is true of the artist is 
doubtless true, in some degree, of all of 
us. Indeed, it is quite evident that it 
was not the artist side of Tolstoy that 
recognized, or lamented, or threatened 
as to things unspoken. The grizzled 
seer who raged before Gorky was starkly 
human in his ways, and was never more 
male than after he had long accustomed 
himself to maleness as a reminiscence, 
and to femaleness as a spectacle. Old 
age, even of the mellow kind, seldom 
fails to secrete some acrid distillation. 
A theory, a prejudice, a rebellion, can 
acquire in the fermentation of years a 
bitterness of savor that is often shock- 
ingly in contrast to perhaps conspicuous 
urbanities which accompany them. 

Amid all such survivals sex hostili- 
ties present a sharp effect. Perhaps the 
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effect is accentuated by fading signs of 
sex. We do not need the support of Mr. 
Freud to believe, for instance, that old 
maids of both sexes (for I speak of a 
state of mind) are often the most acri- 
monious critics of the drama of sex. 
Simple old age, whatever its history, 
naturally recruits the non-participating 
gallery, and we often have occasion to 
suspect the making of common cause 
between those who have always been 
aloof from the drama and those who 
are aloof at last—between irritated non- 
participants and disenchanted surviv- 
ors. Naturally, too, a Tolstoy, confess- 
ing a history, would claim to speak with 
special authority. <A participant is al- 
ways the more dogmatic. If he has seen 
the folly of a thing, he feels superior in 
authority to one who has only guessed 
it, or reasoned it, or has lacked the en- 
terprise to reach the limits of folly. 

In this matter Tolstoy would have 
admitted or insisted that he knew what 
he was talking about. His disciples 


unite in revealing his definitive style of 


speech. Coleridge wished that he might 
be as sure of anything as Tom Macau- 
lay was of everything. Gorky and the 
rest found that it was better to let Tol- 
stoy keep the floor when he chose to 
take it. Johan Bojer said to me of a 
certain eminent British literary man he 
had met, “I wondered why he was so 
angry about things.” Evidently one 
never wondered about Tolstoy. His 
angers had a sublimity. He could be 
Messianic, and he could slash like a 
Hebrew prophet. His denunciations 
were appalling. They were more likely 
to make his hearers “silent for a time” 
than to loosen contradictory talk; so 
that Gorky was following the practice 
in leaving as it fell this mystery of a 
promised last cry. Yet it would have 
been appropriate, I am sure, for some 
one to suggest that Tolstoy write the 
tremendous thing and leave it with his 
codicils, marked, “The Truth About 
Women.” 

Men have always exhibited an anxiety 
as to this matter of the truth about 
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women. Sometimes the anxiety has 
shown in an eagerness to tell it them- 
selves. Again it has appeared in the 
tone of their welcome to some one else’s 
disclosure. The great thing, we might 
gather, was recognized as having the 
truth told somehow, this with the im- 
plication that the truth had hitherto 
been withheld, or perhaps merely mis- 
laid. The very young or the very old 
have been most conspicuous in the field 
of revelation. Male creatures of, say, 
seventeen, have been known to acquire 
a sudden and absolutely conclusive in- 
sight into all womenkind. Beginning 
without bias, perhaps (and quite usu- 
ally), with a special disposition of favor, 
these very young investigators have 
been known to emerge with a conviction 
of having been grossly deceived. No 
later sureness can hope quite to equal 
this first sureness. In its passion of re- 
sentment, in its squirming humiliation 
at being fooled, in its bitter betrayal, as 
at the altar of all hope, adolescent con- 
viction can reach a suicidal intensity. 
The soured adoration of a boy does not 
say, “ You know how women are.” In 
the midst of the cataclysm a boy believes 
that no one hitherto has known how 
women are. He is the appointed Colum- 
bus on the sea of sex. 

Where the young cynic is indignant, 
the old cynic is progressively contemptu- 
ous. He perhaps recovered from that 
first indignation, and passed through a 
long mid-period of mature and judicial 
investigation. Then he knew. He has 
not merely a belief. He has a know!l- 
edge. In the presence of a cross section 
of feminine psychology, with all of its 
revolting revelatory detail, he intrenches 
himself at last in a settled exasperation 
or in a complacent disillusionment cap- 
able of sitting up, under challenge, to be 
witheringly final. The old cynic may 
have preferred, or may think he has pre- 
ferred, the meek, “womanly” type. He 
may, on the other hand, have had a 
dream of a woman who would be not 
only easily inflammable, but gorgeously 
explosive, and of himself as carrying the 
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only flame. He may have looked for 
violet eyes, or for some one named 
Iseult, for a woman superbly stupid or 
for one as sophisticated as a blonde 
stenographer. It does not matter, once 
he has reached the stage of well-ripened 
disappointment. He acquires a rich 
store of citations. He backs contempo- 
rary testimony with classical examples. 
He points to a history reeking with evi- 
dences of the awful truth about women. 
He is ready to indorse the report of the 
Preacher, who found one sought-for man 
among a thousand, “but a woman 
among all those have I not found.” 

Possibly there was a time, in the youth 
of the world, when the truth about 
women was less a discovery, less some- 
thing flashed jn an apocalyptic moment, 
and more a brazen fact of common 
understanding. Yet this seems doubt- 
ful. Some truths are essentially of the 
hiding kind. It may be that men have 
intuitively aided the hiding of this one. 
They have claimed as much. They have 
seemed to drape woman with what they 
have wished her to be, then exulted in 
tearing off the covering. They have set 
her up like a graven image, then hurled 
missiles at her because she did not an- 
swer their prayers. 

Literature is rich in anthologies of dis- 
enchantment. As a subject, woman has 
been as necessary to pessimism as to 
romance. She has been the goddess, 
and she has been the goat. Cherchez la 
femme. Something has always been 
wrong with the world. Nothing could 
be clearer in the records than that it 
has been convenient to find woman as 
the explanation. If any era gets ready 
to decline and fall, track down the odor 
of musk. When a man or a civilization 
is “successful” there is a rush to woman. 
When there is failure, it is toward woman 
that the accusing finger is pointed. The 
Bible begins with the sad story of wom- 
an’s culpability, and it ends with a 
scathing allegory that sets the image of 
her erring body in a high and horrible 
prominence. The devil is male, as befits 
his large functions, but no literature 


conceals his chief weapon. The sacrifice 
of the anchorite is an escape from wo- 
men. The mind hates abstractions. 
Even the male mind, that alone is sup- 
posed to be capable of abstractions, has 
preferred to personify. Having decided 
that angels are male, it fixed the images 
of Life and Death. For Temptation it 
made a digression. Woman is Tempta- 
tion, vide Genesis and all the epics. 
Having envisaged Woman as Tempta- 
tion, it has been easy, under the spell of 
antithesis, to envisage Man as the eter- 
nal St. Anthony, with the supreme pre- 
occupation of not succumbing. He is the 
searcher for the Holy Grail. She is the 
vampire. He is pictured as persistently 
aspiring, she as persistently vamping. 
The truth about her, then, would be 
assumed to point toward unmasking 
some secret whose betrayal would de- 
stroy her power, or at least, and at last, 
fortify men against the danger. Man 
has felt compelled to go on marrying her 
and, by the promptings of a dogged 
optimism, even to go on pretending 
that she is what she ought to be. But 
he has always found something pleas- 
urable in confessing the pretense at the 
right moment; and he has never ceased 
to hope that the coming of the truth, 
something more than the superficial 
truth with which everybody is familiar 
—the penetrating, ultimate truth— 
might do its great work. In a large 
literature of exasperation there are 
countless signs of a feeling that illusion 
should be dispelled for good and all; 
that, as in the matter of some dog or- 
dinance, women should be tied up, 
muzzled, or otherwise subjected to a 
safe restraint, and that the sex hitherto 
victimized should be educated to a new 
caution, a new severity, and especially to 
a new sense of custodian responsibility. 
This sense of a custodian responsi- 
bility doubtless explains much that has 
happened and much that has been said. 
A ruling that women shall not smoke in 
some place where men are freely per- 
mitted to smoke, is no more indicative 
of this sense of custodianship-than ten 
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thousand acts and opinions which have 
gone before. ‘The past is littered with 
eloquent indications of man’s intention 
to take care of women. His peculiar 
methods of taking care of them are often 
hard to read at a distance, but these 
methods have been steadfastly main- 
tained. The need to take care of them 
was predicated upon theories which he 
was at some trouble to invent. And he 
was continually forced to do fresh in- 
venting, for new considerations came up. 
His ingenuity never waned. Even when 
social rearrangements introduced ex- 
traordinary complications, he was ready. 
He still worked on a basic premise. He 
was in charge. 

I knew a man who had not done any 
real work for twenty years. His wife 
was the wage earner. He let her add to 
this the cooking and the mending of his 
clothes. But he remained the head of 
the house, took her money, and made a 
tight allowance to her for lunches and 
carfare. He was not original or peculiar. 


He had the basic philosophy to go on. 
He was a perfect example of a tenacious 


tradition. Once the world had its for- 
mulas beautifully arranged. 

There came a time, however, when the 
basic philosophy began to look frayed. 
The whole theory of taking care of 
woman involved her occupying a 
“place,” so that one who played the 
part of a showman exhibiting the world 
might be free to say that over there, in 
a cage, were the women. But the wom- 
en broke out of the cage. They roved 
over the whole picture. This made it 
exceedingly difficult to go on thinking 
about taking care of them. And condi- 
tions that made it difficult to take care 
of them made it not less difficult to 
know the truth about them. The first 
condition of taking care of children, for 
example, is knowing just where they 
are. When women stopped knowing 
that their proper place is in the kitchen 
the trouble began. 

Then some one announced that there 
was a sex war. A sex war, like any other 
war, must have an original lie back of it. 
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The original lie back of a sex war would 
be that the sexes are essentially an- 
tagonistic. There are people who be- 
lieve that. Such a belief can breed a 
state of mind in which there arises a 
yearning to tell the truth about women. 
Some people have a passion for discov- 
ering antagonisms. They would like to 
build an inverted monism that revealed 
the universe as an extension of the Kil- 
kenny cats. To tell them that the an- 
tagonism was not in sex but in interests 
growing out of sex, that these interests 
had grown to a great extent under a 
one-sided pressure, and that they were 
subject to change with world change, 
would be to take away a certain com- 
fortable misery. Moreover, it would to 
an awkward extent interfere with, or, 
at all events, take some of the zest from 
the attainment of that great ideal of 
revealing the truth about women. 

The tendency fo believe that there is 
a special and sinister “truth” about 
women, in whatever types of mind it 
may appear, and in whatever states of 
age or youth it may manifest itself, was 
nourished by conditions that quite 
plainly have begun to disappear. No 
supplanting conditions can be quite so 
favorable to a successful attitude of 
male supervision or privileged male 
analysis. Womankind will never again 
be an incidental element of mankind. 
As civilization advances it will grow 
harder to indicate women as represent- 
ing one of the minor appointments, 
harder to think of them as a creature 
group. They have smashed the tradi- 
tion of “place.” They have overrun 
the forbidden industries and _profes- 
sions. They are doing all the things 
they are unfitted for. They occupy 
judgeships. They sit in legislatures. 
They have accepted fusion in the melt- 
ing pot of world effort. 

This ought to prove, I suppose, that 
the truth about women must now be 
much more complicated than it used to 
be. It ought to prove that a vision of 
the truth about women must become a 
vastly more subtle matter. It might 
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turn out to be a more annoying truth 
than it ever was before. Yet there is a 
better hope. If maleness can no longer 
be put on one side of the picture, and 
femaleness on the other, where each 
group may glare at and accuse the 
other; if the blending of effort in affairs 
means anything; if there is any wisdom 
in saying that there is no sex in science 
or in art; if religion may revise its 
bisecting dogmas; if women themselves 
may join the preachers and prophets, 
the obliterations mus. do something to 
traditions of antipathy, must at some 
point begin to suggest, even to stodgy or 
senile minds, the oneness of mankind. 

A new Tolstoy who should threaten 
that, when he had one foot in the grave, 
he would tell the truth about humanity, 
would not be credited with a superior 
impudence. He would be credited with 


an inferior humor. The notion of a 
separable truth about women will begin 
to wear the same complexion. The real 
truth about women will be known when 
the real truth about men is known. 
To have read one will be to have read 
the other. The aspiration to do the 
reading will always be praiseworthy. 
Such an aspiration is indeed inevitable. 
It has always existed. It has always 
been defeated. But it would be a mis- 
fortune if frustration enfeebled the wish. 
This supreme curiosity is indicative of 
mankind’s desire to be a participating 
creator. So long as man wants to know, 
his power will increase. If he ever 
really knows, he may be awed. He may 
indeed find the truth terrifying. Yet he 
will by then have lost some of his fears, 
perhaps even his fear of women and of 
words. 


MAGIC 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


HE year is weary, its boughs are bare. 
It has borne such sorrow! known such care! 
It is old, old, old! It cannot see 
Save disillusion and vanity; 
Nor a moment so fleet it would bid it stay; 
Nor a day so sweet it were worth delay. 
Its veins are cooled, and its life blood runs 
Low, like the splendor of setting suns 
Soon to be gone. O Faust-like year! 
Your dreams are fallen; your hopes are sere, 
You have only to die and end it all, 
And rest you under the snow’s white pall. 


But lo, came one, and her still hand held 

A magic chalice chased of eld; 

I could have sworn twas the spring moon, slim, 
That she, murmuring, stooped and offered him; 
I could have sworn that I saw her tip 

The spring moon to his aged, complaining lip; 
I could have sworn that he drank of it deep. 
But it did not bring him peace nor sleep; 
Nay, rather, a marvelous thing occurred— 

I swear to you solemnly, give you my word— 
I saw him lose, suddenly, age and pain; 
Faust-like, the year was young again. 
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BY EDWINA 


T was after the carnival. There had 

been all the climax and surfeit which 
had been dreamed of by its indefati- 
gable promoters. The usual bets, 
flirtations, quarrels, and heart-burnings 
had been furthered, discussed, regis- 
tered. It now remained but to stretch 
the wrinkles out of dazzling canvas, to 
call into play elaborate and new-fangled 
block and tackle, and to sail away. One 
by one, yachts fired their emphatic 
salutes and showed their green and 
brown keels on the close-hauled tack 
past the harbor buoys. The carnival 
was over. There was now nothing to 
do but sail elsewhere, the better to 
review it, the better to criticize. 

Meanwhile, the season grew steadily 
beautiful. There were winds and tides 
of unwonted favor. The witchery of 
days so blue-skied, so emerald-watered, 
crept even into that fluid which courses 
through the veins of the leisure classes, 
a fluid which, by tradition or for the 
romantic flavor of the thing, is still 
being called “blood.” 

Men and women accustomed at home 
conventionally to ignore the growing 
popularity of getting a special summons 
from the “wild,” now began to admit 
that there was something in nature. 
It grew to be a fad to find beauty along 
the stern New England coast; quite a 
pose to note how many ways an unso- 
phisticated American landscape can 
picturesquely arrange itself. 

Under awnings, from the depths of 
comfortable wicker chairs, it was pro- 
posed to do a little exploring. Why 
not get away from the usual course, 
sail around Heather Island, and put 
into Gray Harbor? It might be a bore, 
there might be bad weather, but—and 
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even these painstaking blasé ones per- 
mitted themselves a thrill at the idea 
of this—it would kill time. 

Therefore, the summer cottagers of 
Gray Harbor woke from their afternoon 
torpor to see the misty lunette of their 
horizon broken by leaning towers of 
sail, to hear the whistles of small steam 
yachts rounding the harbor lighthouse, 
and to marvel at the beautiful lines 
and rigging of larger craft waiting out- 
side the bar for high water. 

“Twelve yachts from the carnival 
fleet,” was the yawning comment of 
the cottagers. The energetic separated 
themselves sufficiently from hammock 
and novel to level a glass, penetrate the 
mystery of club pennant and private 
signal, and to moralize upon the amount 
of money it takes to “run” a yacht. 
Then they lost interest. 

But not so with the hotel guests, the 
Arachnida, whose endeavors are in the 
restless places. Here prevailed interest 
more robust, curiosity unsated. In 
the presence of the twelve, white-sailed, 
bright-brassed, immaculately - jackied, 
the Arachnida discovered fine web 
stuffs to their weavings. One by one 
airy tissues were hung to the conver- 
sational breeze. 

“That black schooner yacht Spirit is 
full of fast people. Nobodies. The kind 
of people who charter yachts and tag 
around at fashionable resorts to see the 
fun, whose life philosophy (that of the 
tentmaker) usually demonstrates in a 
residuum of seventy-five empty cham- 
pagne bottles washed upon the sanctity 
of private beaches. A reporter told Mr. 
Arachne... ” 

“That big beauty of a steam yacht 
is the Norseman, owned by Judge Har- 
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beck. The judge just now passed the 
hotel—the man with the bushy eye- 
brows. The lady with him is his sister. 
The Bishop of I is his guest.” 

Round and round, over and over, 
the Arachnida worked their delicate 
patterns. The judge was a terribly 
severe old man except where the hap- 
piness of his only daughter was con- 
cerned. Her youth, her beauty, her 
wealth—but the piazza weavers are 
no mean artists; when they speak of 
wealth they know better than to limit 
by mere signs and wonders. Whether 
they wish to imply the overwhelming 
presence of it or the lamentable absence 
of it, they simply pause in their spin- 
ning, hold on by a single thread, and, 
like their daring furtive prototypes, 
swing off into space! 

While the webs increased in number 
night came down on Gray Harbor. 
The shops and bazaars spread their 
snares, the band began its uncouth 
yearnings. Then the summer crowd, 
that airy transient froth which luxuri- 
ates in its own negative bubble, which 
is as sweet and effervescent as its own 
glass of strawberry and chocolate flavor, 
began to foam out in starry-eyed flirta- 
tion, in mothy fluttering. Up and 
down street it spread, loitering, laugh- 
ing, savoring itself. And as the night 
breeze bore out to the harbor some- 
thing of its sibilance, something of its 
wistful mystery, came inevitable re- 
sponse. One by one, launch, gig, and 
dinghy skimmed shoreward; one by 
one, landed parties, mostly bored, 
mostly stiff in the legs, mostly over- 
dressed in the last gasp of expensive 
carelessness. 





The bishop knew that the sort of 
moon that rose out of the sea and floated 
over the masts of the harbor was not 
the sort of moon little Miss Harbeck 
liked. She preferred moons rather bent 
and broken, aged moons shivering up 
their windy stairs of cloud. It amused 
him, coming to join her on the after- 
deck, to see her head disappointedly 





turned away from the round red face 
ogling her. It occurred to him that 
just in that way had he seen her turn 
away from one untasted sweet to order 
another. Of the age, of the tolerance 
that finds charm in the ultra fastidious, 
he smiled sympathetically, drawing 
up a chair. 

“Is this the scenery you arranged?” 
He loved whimsically to find fault with 
her. “Are we to sit staring at the 
hickory-dickory-dock moon and_ see 
our noble thoughts run up and down it 
like the mercurial mouse in the rhyme?” 

He bent to move her a little farther 
out of the draught, remarking that he 
could see the Norseman’s gig returning 
empty except for the Swede in charge. 

“That means that your father and 
Miss Penelope have fallen into the pits 
digged for them ashore and will come 
back to us penniless, laden with old 
crockery and fond representations of 
antique.” 

He smiled at the thought. “‘What a 
night it is—except, of course, for your 
very inferior moon.” 

He busied himself tucking in her rug, 
meanwhile stealing keen glances at the 
half-averted face. 

“Tf only your father’s sailors would 
not so Procrusteanize that helpless 
accordion, if only that black schooner 
Spirit did not persist in shutting off our 
view of the town lights—’’ He broke 
off with a laugh at his own carping. 

The bishop had developed a regular 
method previous to the confessional. 
His small talk, like the perforated 
screen between priest and penitent, was 
a mere patter of punctuations. Having 
tactfully raised it between him and a 
diffidence he was tender of, he went 
directly to the point. 

“Well—how about our council of 
war?” 

The girl shook her head.. Immedi- 
ately, against the moon, now expanded 
into a disk of rice-paper whiteness, he 
caught the glitter of tears. It also 
struck him anew, the faylike charm of 
the face, the dreaming expression of a 
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character that had not yet guessed at 
itself. As she plunged enthusiastically 
into the stating of her case he told him- 
self that the judge and Miss Penelope 
were unalterably right. True, in a 
weak moment he had pledged himself 
to two young people to disagree with 
them, to use his influence—nonsense! 
Gilbert himself was only a_ strong- 
jawed, cavern-eyed soldier boy, and 
she? A little flower-faced thing that 
sat in the dark and cried—picked a 
quarrel with a rice-paper moon. It was 
in an attitude fixed not so much in 
attention as in musing that the bishop 
sat and listened. 

“And they ended by saying that we 
must wait two years,” Miss Harbeck 
concluded with the effect of climax. 
“They calmly invited Gilbert to run 
home, as if we had been children.” 
(He thought how absurdly undeveloped 
was her small scorn.) “It is the first 


time father has ever been ridiculous.” 
(She meant that it was the first time he 


had ever denied her.) “Aunty, of 
course, was not quite so bad, but they 
were both stupid about it.” 

The bishop smiled. She paused, look- 
ing at him with the air of telling a grand 
secret before she confessed. “I don’t 
mean to be disrespectful—and, anyway, 
you don’t count—you are different.” 
The man of experience luxuriated in 
this allowance for him! “But older 
people are the greatest disappointment 
of my life—why”—as her companion 
lifted his eyebrows—“‘they’re so mate- 
rial, they think only of the world; they 
have lost their ideals, they—you know 
what I mean,” she nodded at him 
urgently. 

Though he bowed his head in mock 
humility, it was evident that the bishop 
himself set store by her belief in his 
ability to understand. 

“Two years,” she went on, wistfully, 
intent upon her grievance. “Can’t you 
see how they must have forgotten—if 
they ever knew? They act exactly as 
if it were two eggs at breakfast, two 
blocks of ice in the Norseman’s refrig- 
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erator, not two”—a depth of voice 
unusual to his ears broke like a wave in 
her throat—‘‘two petals from a flower 
that grows only once.” 

The bishop opened his eyes. Well! 
The child had certainly learned some- 
thing. If falling in love did that kind 
of thing—he experienced distinct ap- 
proval of the two-petal idea. Out of 
his childless, widowed experience he 
endeavored to form a correct estimate 
of what it signified. The judge had 
held to it inexorably that she was 
“too young.” 

What constituted age? The bishop 
had seen very young girls of thirty, very 
old ones of sixteen. Was a young 
woman who could understand about 
fallen petals—? After all, the bishop 
felt he was not yet ready to talk. He 
drew the rug from his feet and got up to 
walk back and forth. He stopped at 
the stern, starmg out over the water. 
It seemed that he looked into some 
darkness of forgotten things. What 
constituted age? How many fallen 
petals made a man or a woman old? 
Suddenly, and most unmaturely, he 
felt a great impatience with his friends, 
the judge and Miss Penelope. 

When he returned, Miss Harbeck had 
a great deal more to tell him. It grew 
easy, under the mingling night noises 
of the harbor, to be confidential. There 
was the rattling of hoisted or dropped 
mainsail, the occasional slap of oars 
thrown on a landing stage, the short, 
nervous stroke of a lobsterman rowing 
by in his dory. From the town floated 
strains from the band, bursting with 
such emotion as swells the bosom of an 
honest seaside band. And there was 
one other sound. 

From the suggestive darkness of the 
schooner Spirit came the ring of a clear 
tenor singing, with the flippant cynicism 
that has somehow appropriated the 
profound sadness of Omar Khayyim, 
“Myself When Young.” Soon this 
voice was joined by that of a woman, a 
high shaky soprano, piercing the night 
air with another song, persistently sus- 
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SHE WAS SO GLORIOUSLY SURE OF THE FUTURE 


taining it against the first. The two 
voices ended in a wanton discord that 
brought shrieks of laughter from an 
audience evidently not hypersensitive. 
The bishop, wincing, thoughtfully 
gnawed his lip. At the carnival this 
yacht, the Spirit, had fortunately an- 
chored farther off, not so far, however, 
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but that one might surmise as to the 


caliber of its party. He glanced at the 
delicate profile near him, expecting to 
see it jarred, at least annoyed, curious. 

But Miss Harbeck was absorbed in 
a chain she had drawn up from the 
fluffiness of her dinner blouse. Sus- 
pended from it were two rings that 
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glittered. The girl leaned over, the 
better to allow him to examine one, an 
exquisitely carved sardonyx, whose dark 
dignity and Greek inscription might 
better have befitted the firm austerity 
of his own hand than the slender one 
laidonhisarm. That the same thought 
was Miss Harbeck’s was signified by 
the dubious way she turned it over and 
over. 

“Do you think it’s too solemn for an 
engagement ring?” She was alluding 
to the motto— ‘Depths Unsounded.” 
* Aunt Penelope says it makes her shud- 
der; even father said it was a little 
crawly and mysterious, but’”—her face 
lighted—“ you can't think how Gilbert 
loves it. He hopes I will prefer it; he 
wants me to learn to care for such 
things.” 

All the same, the bishop noticed that 
it was the diamond hoop she thought- 
fully slipped upon her finger. 

“I’ve never worn diamonds, you 
know.” She might have been a child 
apologizing for having picked a flower. 
“Most girls have diamond engagement 
rings.” He could see how she nerved 
herself to look with favor on the sard. 
“Depths Unsounded.””. She murmured 
it wistfully. “Does it sound to you a 
little cold, unlike—?” Her face took 
on the visionary look of habitual dream- 
ing. What she was about to say was 
lost in her thought of it. 

The bishop, on his last holiday but 
one, had been fishing with the judge and 
this soldier Gilbert of the solemn ring. 
The unpleasant duty of putting the 
salmon out of their gasping by one de- 
cided knock on the head—it had invari- 
ably been Gilbert who had attended to 
that. The bishop recalled his readiness, 
his dark mastery as a creature of supe- 
rior endowment, over the struggling 
silver life he stilled. Somehow was it 
not all of the same piece, his bestowing 
a foreboding ring like this on a little 
creature of untried wing, unexpanded 
aura—this Psyche calyxed, crescent, 
unrealizing? The everlasting conceit of 
the boy, demanding that she put aside 
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her natural preferences, her illusions, 
even to the point of her engagement 
tokens! It was a curious analogy; but 
the bright smile, the cool philosophy of 
the man who had so obligingly done his 
duty by the salmon was haunting. So, 
the bishop could see it; this young Gil- 
bert would cheerfully do his duty, taking 
her silver dreams, her pretty innocencies, 
knocking them one by one on their 
heads. He fitted his delicate hands to- 
gether. 

Entirely contrary to Miss Harbeck’s 
expectation, her friend suddenly found 
himself of the same opinion as her father. 
He could not, he judiciously pointed out, 
come between her and her guardians 
against his own personal conviction, and 
that conviction was— He shook his 
head smiling ruefully at her. He dwelt 
upon the peculiar political work to 
which Gilbert had devoted his life; that 
sort of work made a machine of a man, 
it left a man little time for— The 
bishop suddenly stopped. As an inter- 
esting experiment it occurred to him to 
get Miss Harbeck to set forth her views 
as to the felicities of married life. 

As she leaned forward, giving with 
impressment her mature summing-up, 
her listener’s attention was for a minute 
diverted. A launch had just put off 
from the Spirit. It passed close under 
the lee of the Norseman, near enough to 
distinguish the faces of men and women. 
The party was evidently out of sorts, 
noisy, quarrelsome, faces and voices 
thickened with the coarseness of frank 
dissipation. Even in the spiritualizing 
moonlight was revealed a brazen taw- 
driness. The bishop wondered that 
these things never roused even the in- 
terest of displeasure in the girl at his 
side. For a moment he wondered if it 
was selfishness, this apparent lack of 
perception as to the outside world and 
its irregularities. The thought, how- 


ever, faded out as he looked at her sitting 
in the moonlight, drawing out for him 
the fairy strands of her dream. 

After she ended, pausing with a 
lightly caught breath—“Do you know 
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how it sounds to me?”’ The interrup- 
tion was gently humorous. “It sounds 
like Scott’s novels, a composite Gibson 
picture, the matinée, and large and 
riotous quaffings of Tennyson, and it 
is beautiful my dear, very, very beauti- 
ful, but—” his slightly quizzical tone 
was none the less reverent—“have you 
thought of other things?” 

“Other things?”” Miss Harbeck took 
to mean financial considerations. She 
disposed of the matter with the calm 
business ability of those who have never 
wanted. There was her money. There 
was Gilbert’s money. There would 
never be any worries. 

Indeed! Her adviser smiled his con- 
gratulation. And had she, he pursued, 
any definite plan of life. Should they 
keep house? Should they travel? Were 
they to live alone or would her father 
and Miss Penelope—it was all asked to 
get at some doubt or hesitancy in her. 
She was so gloriously sure (she who had 
not seen the salmon provided for). 

It appeared that, like Andromache, 
she expected to combine all old rela- 
tionships in this new one, daring to be- 
lieve of it, “Thou art to me father and 
lady mother, yea, and even brother, 
even as thou art my goodly husband.” 

The bishop stared. Wonderingly, he 
listened to the old world-dream of per- 
fect companionship. They two, Miss 
Harbeck averred, had been born for each 
other. Gilbert had told ker that. They 
would fly directly out of a world of 
reservations and restraints as out of a 
chrysalis they needed no more. They 
would be forever happy, floating down 
rivers, sitting on rocks, watching lan- 
terns swinging under trees, stars hanging 
in the sky. On Dream Sea their ships 
would never founder. On Soap-bubble 
Tree their trembling spheres were iri- 
descent. The road wound on and on 
and on, for them. 

The man who listened closed his eyes. 
The belief of it, the happy, happy belief 
of it—he could have put down his head 
and wept. 

A tall sail loomed up suddenly, shut- 


ting off the moon, a catboat with spec- 
tral bow light came sliding along the 
night. In the cockpit and up to wind- 
ward were clustered dark heads; a 
chorus of youthful voices were raised 
in the robust pathos of “Seeing Nellie 
Home,” and “Way Down Yonder in 
de Cornfield.” The sailboat passed 
close by and the gay young faces looking 
up to the Norseman decks seemed to the 
bishop witnesses to the responsibility 
he felt. Also, they suggested some- 
thing. He had never been particularly 
impressed with the modern girls who 
added their measure to the adulation 
his world accorded him; even their 
enthusiasms, it seemed to him, were 
touched with a pertness unlovely, un- 
convincing. But, if it were a case of 
having to say “no” to a frank damsel, 
eager for reasons, with a bright, curious 
eye, a fighting tongue, and a compact 
little shoulder nicely adapted to the 
wearing of chips—well, the bishop 
acknowledged that for this moment he 
would prefer that kind of girl. 

Inside the cock crew, but it did not 

penetrate the calm of the bishop’s face, 
now professionally cryptic. In_ his 
worldly mind he evolved a_ precious 
sanity of counsel; in his unworldly soul 
he tried to bury his doubts. Two years, 
he said, would change the girl he was 
talking to into a richer, more gloriously 
endowed character; what — he hated 
himself for the desecration of it—what 
if this stronger, more developed woman 
should demand fuller, deeper com- 
panionship than that of the irrevocably 
chosen yoke-fellow? He explored deserts 
she had not imagined, dipped out of 
bitter seas, and bore doggedly on. . . 
It was characteristic of him, his atti- 
tude, the sophistication of his advice, 
the abrupt ending, pushing back his 
chair and walking away. 

To the bishop came suddenly a vision 
of one of the temples at Pastum where 
a priest sacrificed to some powerful 
deity; he wondered how a lamb would 
look being put to death—if it would 
turn and bleat and have frightened eyes. 
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Curiously overrun with the incidental 
is existence. Who, testing his big 
cudgel, ever needed more than a grass 
blade? Who, girding himself for the 
tragedy, ever failed of being slapped on 
the back by the joke? When at last he 
turned, braced to meet his doom of tears 
and reproaches, the bishop was not pre- 
pared to find his young friend out of her 
chair, standing by the rail, peering down 
into the darkness. 

From where he stood 
sager gesture surprised him. She beck- 
oned again mysteriously. “I knew I 
heard them letting down the companion 
ladder,”’ she whispered. 
come to call—the Pentleys, from the 
Butterfly, 1 suppose.’ Her tone was 
injured, her eyebrows pathetically lifted. 

Her companion smiled. 

“Oh, you don’t realize what it means,” 
she retorted, “sitting up and listening 
to their dreadful motor talk!” She 
leaned over, still peering into the dark- 
“Why, it’s a girl—alone!” She 
bent over a minute longer, then turned, 
her hand laid impulsively on his arm. 
“Would you mind,” shyly, “if I ran 
away a minute—just a little minute?” 

True, there was light enough on the 
after deck to see by — but the light 
from the companionway revealed the 
broken little face, the proud little 
hostess’s face, wet with tears. 

“Why—it's only a question of damp 
lashes.” He said it gently, but her 
answer was a dangerous trembling of 
the lips. He kindly turned her toward 
the saloon door, himself turning away 
to do her bidding. As he walked to 
the companionway he smiled to think 
how she would return calm, composed, 
a miracle of correct little surfaces. He 
pondered upon what he had seen of 
rosebud facsimiles of the old familiar 
society mask. That mask! He won- 
dered if any man or woman could say 
when he or she had first assumed it. 

There appeared to be some difficulty 
in bringing the visiting gig alongside, 
and the girl who mounted the compan- 
ion steps did so breathlessly, as with 


-“Sssh! The 


**Someone has 


ness. 


the hurry of sudden arrival. Shoe 
paused, hatless, wrapped in a dark cape, 
on the top step. She raised her eyes 
questioningly to the figure waiting to 
receive her. 

“You are 
gasped. 

He was puzzled at this diffidence. 
Meeting the bishop’s eyes many sea- 
soned men and women found no small 
matter; but as lightly, talking, he led 
the way aft, he was thinking that eyes 
seldom met his with the dilation of 
hysteria, a widening as of something 
trapped. As he paused for his guest to 
precede him he was impressed by some 
other things. A carelessness in her 
attire, that roughness of the dark hair. 
He drew up chairs, lightly framing his 
pleasant suppositions, prophesying the 
immediate appearance of Miss Harbeck. 
Already he had the intuition that this 
caller on the Norseman had come to see 
him and him alone. 

“I met a great many of Miss Har- 
beck’s guests at her carnival luncheon” 
(he was rapidly forecasting a possible 
situation), “have I your forgiveness for 
saying that it is easier for me to remem- 
ber the names of the Merovingian kings 
than it is to recall the names of those 
charming young ladies?” 

He spoke lightly, frivolously, with 
the half-British accent which is the 
petted mannerism of the less Puritan 
American; but his smile was guarded, 
his eyes a little wary. 

The visitor did not smile. She sat 
back in her chair in a relaxed position, 
suggesting fatigue. Her cape fell away 
from her shoulder and he observed that 
her yachting attire was damp, crumpled. 
Clearly, this visitor could not be from 
the Butterfly. In turn, he could see 
that his guest seemed furtively to study 
details of his own appearance. He felt 
uncomfortably that she measured him, 
that she found him wanting. He saw 
her watching in vain for some expected 
quality, now in his voice, now in his face. 

There is so much jungle in us all, that 
it takes the tiniest crackling of the twig 


Farwell?”’ she 


Bishop 
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to make the most nonchalant spring to 
guard. The bishop went on speaking 
of the weather, of the carnival, of what- 
ever topic suggested itself, his eyes 
meanwhile coldly regardful, the eyes of 
one making an inventory. It was not, 
therefore, with the feeling of shock, so 
much as with the strengthening of con- 
viction, that his gaze was suddenly 
arrested by a ribbon tied around his 
visitor’s sleeve. A ribbon band, tied 
loosely and carelessly as he had seen 
them on the sleeves of one or two girls 
at the carnival—a ribbon that bore in 
stamped gold letters the name “Spirit.” 

“But we have not yet solved our 
mystery, and I[ see that you are not 
going to help me. May I try again, 
since Miss Harbeck has not appeared? 

* You are Miss Weston of the Brigand? 
But, no, the Brigand is not in harbor. 
There, you see?” He shrugged his 
shoulders with the sure aplomb of priv- 
ileged helplessness. His eyes, however, 
never moved. They were fixed upon 
the white face under the electric lights. 

With a kind of rude contempt, an 
effect as of pushing away tentative 
delicacies, the girl before him raised her 
head. She looked at him intently; 
when she answered it was as if trying 
to hide sudden distrust and dislike. 
“No,” she said, slowly, “I am no one 
you know. I have heard of you often.” 
He gathered at once that what she had 
heard of him was very different from 
what she saw in him. “I live in the 
town where the carnival was held,” 
She waited a minute, then added. “I 
‘ame in to-night on—on one of these 
yachts.” 

“Oh!” He glanced at the gold- 
lettered band on her arm. 

“Yes.” She stirred, hesitated, then 
suddenly, the words seeming to come 
in a rush against her better judgment, 
against her lips trembling to stem them 
—‘Tamin great trouble. Will you help 
me? Youcan. Will you?” She asked 
it slowly, feverishly, and again throbbed 
into her eyes the hysteria he had noticed 
before. 


“You are a guest,” the bishop ques- 
tioned her slowly, “on the schooner 
yacht Spirit?” He saw that under the 
trouble of the face turned to his lay 
qualities of recklessness, headlong, defi- 
ant. As they faced each other he knew 
she could not lie with that gold-lettered 
band on her arm; but, he considered, 
was it a truthful face that tried to dare 
his penetration? Was it a -truthful 
voice that caught in her throat as she 
answered shortly, “ Yes.” 

There was a pause. Did the visitor 
suddenly discern something pitiless in 
the searching gaze fixed upon her that 
she suddenly shrank back and shivered? 
In the short silence the woman miserably 
dropped her head, the bishop nervously 
listened for the sound of a returning 
footstep. 

A party of men rowing out to their 
knockabout floated by. One of them, 
lying back in the stern, took his pipe 
from his mouth, knocked out the ashes, 
and began to sing, accompanied by his 
companions with the singular and not 
unlovely melodies of the campus “swipe ”’ 
chords. As the boat fell into the night 
beyond, the first voice was left singing 
alone. On the night air the words hung 
poignantly, yearningly: 


“‘ Beloved, it is morn. 
A redder berry on the thorn, a deeper 
yellow on the corn; 
Pray, Love, for me, that I may be faith- 
ful te God and thee.” 


In the silence following, the stranger 
lifted her head. 

“TI see’’—she tried for calmness—“I 
see that you know about that yacht— 
about the Spirit. It was at the carnival, 
anchored near you, I believe. But you 
never saw me on it. I never knew what 
they were.” 

He scrutinized her sharply. Was the 
indignation in her voice genuine? “One 
of them is—was—a man I cared for. I 
worked at a hotel where he used to see 
me. We often walked together. He 
asked me aboard to supper. I did not 
know how—” she faltered—*to refuse 
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him. When we were at supper, when I 
did not know it—they got up anchor. 
He promised to return to-night. I have 
asked him—I begged him to put me 
ashore.” 

She stopped, then added, in a voice 
suddenly empty of everything but hard- 
ness, “Of course, I know now that he 
never intended to return to-night.” 

If it had happened at home, if she had 
come to him in his quiet study, with his 
Forli and Fra Angelico pointing him 
steadily to his duty. . . . If, indeed, the 
telephone were at his elbow, making 
possible conferences with this and that 
kindly philanthropist . . . in his study 
the bishop would at least have given 
himself pause. On board the Norse- 
man, he summed up thus: 

That his visitor was making use of an 
unfortunate escapade to engage the 
sympathies of such persons of power 
and benevolence as she might find 
aboard a yacht like the Norseman. He 
was familiar with such schemes. She 
must promptly be put right as to the 
success of hers. And there was some- 
thing else that worried him. Every 
moment he expected to hear the light 
step emerge from the saloon, every 
moment to meet the expression of his 
friend’s daughter flashing inquiry at 
him and this—interloper. Instinctively 
he guessed at the child’s feeling of pain, 
her sensitive horror at this unhappy 
thing, this dark mushroom of life that 
had sprung up so near the fair budding 
of her own happiness. An unreasoning 
anger made him decide quickly. He 
took a restless step or two before turning 
to the figure in the chair. 

“This is most unfortunate, and be- 
lieve me’’—he tried for sympathy in 
his voice—“I am exceedingly sorry for 
you. But, of course, you have done 
the right thing. There are respectable 
hotels here, I believe, boarding houses. 

. I will furnish you with funds. 
There is a regular boat leaving in the 
morning. . . . You understand that this 
is all I can do for you.”” He might have 
said it in a tone that meant, “I believe 
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in and trust you.”” He chose rather to 
suggest that there was a young girl of 
his party who must be shielded from 
disagreeable contact. It was the way 
he took to let his visitor see that she 
must leave the Norseman at once. 

Most people have a lasting incredulity 
for brutality. We may generalize about 
the coldness and selfishness of our world 
or of our friend, but the blow comes 
fresh, the treachery is forever new. The 
visitor from the Spirit rose obediently 
but unsteadily. So might a_ person 
walk toward the mirage fading before 
his eyes. So might quiver a mouth 
tasting new and ashy bitterness. 

“Why!” the girl said in a low tone— 
she seemed afraid the very night might 
hear and condemn the lack she herself 
must bitterly acknowledge—“ why, it 
cannot be that you have not under- 
stood?” 


The bishop was stiffly silent. The 


reproach was an impertinence which he 
told himself he was accustomed to. He 
had had much experience in earlier days 


with men and women who had taken 
rash steps and been frightened back into 
the paths of rectitude. They had a 
unique way of trying to prove the limi- 
tations of their benefactors. Nervously 
he dreaded the sound of the light step, 
silently waiting for this unwelcome 
guest to leave. It was this grave silence 
that was his answer to her question. He 
was surprised that she dared break it. 

“You have said”’—she was trying 
for coldness like his own—‘“‘you are 
Bishop Farwell?” 

He signified “ Yes,” impatience in the 
affirmation. 

“I have often heard of you. A 
woman told me once that to shake hands 
with you meant to gain strength. I 
saw your face at the carnival. I—I 
trusted it.” A flicker of displeasure 
crossed the face she had “trusted,”’ but 
she bore resolutely on. 

“When, to-night”... she closed 
her eyes as if trying to shut out the 
memory of what the day had brought 
her .. . “when I realized what my world 
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**yYOU UNDERSTAND THAT THIS IS ALL I CAN DO FOR YOU” 


will think me, when I realized how im- 
possible it will be to go back to that 
town where I am known .. . I could 
see all of me, my soul, for a single mis- 
take slipping down . . . down.” She 
paused with an uncontrollable tremor. 
“But I had the strength to come to 


someone who, God help me, I still be- 
lieved would—” 

It burst from her in a bitter sob, the 
ending of that sentence. “Surely,” 
she leaned toward him with a kind of 
pitiful searching of his callousness— 
“surely you will take me somewhere 
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where I can fight, where I can forget; 
if you will not—why .. .” A strange 
weakness, a look that he at once felt to 
be the underlying genius of her nature 
flattened the emotion out of her face. 
She hung her head muttering, “I can’t 
do it alone.” 

That there was less of the actress in 
her now; that she wore the sincerity of 
desperate appeal, her judge was forced 
to admit. With the idea of saying 
something helpful, he put one or two 
questions. But out of the brief dialogue 
it seemed to him that he drew nothing 
but her cowardly wish to lean upon his 
strength, to batten upon his soul-fiber. 
It was past the time when he wished to 
collect the curious lichens of human 
nature; he knew younger men who 
exulted in that sort of philanthropy, 
but... Keenly, morbidly, he shrank 
from it, the advance of the soul parasite, 
the clinging of hands irresolute for aught 
but clinging. The problem! 

Up in the town the band was conclud- 
ing the night’s concert with the Belgian 
hymn. The massive chords ceased sud- 
denly like a sob. Summer night leveled 
on the black waters of the harbor. Pen- 
sive scents of the sea mingled with the 
breath of the moors, with snatches of 
perfume from the old town gardens. 
Amid these things suggestive, subtle of 
association, the bishop, angry against 
his will, found himself caught in the 
toils of spiritual tangle with the girl 
standing there. Had it not been for a 
deeper reason than a woman’s weak 
cowardice that she had come to him? 
Was it for any reason stronger than a 
cowardice of his own that he was re- 
fusing, ought he not to. . . What was 
that? 

Surely the sound of a silken skirt. 
Surely a light step his ear never mis- 
ook... . 

Do men and women understand that 
it is seldom their own hearts and brains 
that decide for them? Circumstance, 
that little ballet dancer pirouetting 
before feasts and tragedies, decided for 
the bishop. 
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“IT think your launch is waiting.” 
So extreme gentleness and courtesy 
may create an impassible gulf. “Will 
you not accept such help as I can give 
you?” és 

Almost immediately, as if mocking 
his words, the breeze wafted to them 
the sound of loud talking and laughter; 
down over the harbor a man’s mellow 
tenor made sonorous by the megaphone 
of his rounded fists, hailed from a 
landing: 

“On board yacht Spirit!” 

A moment later, from the same land- 
ing stage came the judge’s voice, crisp, 
imperative, rasped with the annoyance 
of undesirable propinquity, ‘‘ Norseman, 
ahoy!” 

At once rose the chug, chug, of the 
Norseman’s obedient little tender. But 
no launch shot out from the side of the 
Spirit. The reason for this showed in 
the anxious countenance of the Swede 
who appeared at the Norseman’s com- 
panionway. He was waiting. His 
gesture to his passenger was undecided, 
but the girl nodded reassuringly. An 
old habit of bravado, some desperate 
strain in her nature, seemed to thrill 
through her at the sound of that voice 
calling with its indolent power of com- 
mand, “On board schooner Spirit.” 

She turned a wild face in the direction 
whence it came, then looked again into 
the face in which she had once believed. 
With a slight smile she turned away. 

It was not, however, until she stood, 
hair blowing in the wind, waiting for the 
gig to steady below, that the full force 
of what she was about to do came home 
to the bishop. What idea had come 
into her head? What... what had 
she, this little waif, expected of him? 

. what was he allowing her to com- 
mit herself . . . here on the yacht of 
his friends? 

“Of course, I cannot permit... . 
He stood there in the half light of the 
deck raising that powerful white hand, 
the hand laid so often on young heads, 
whose very gesture was command. It 
fell clumsily on the air . . . all author- 
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ity gone out of it. It might have been 
the hand of a banker, a_ professional 
pool player; any soldier’s hand would 
have more earnest authority. And 
she, this slip of a girl who faced him— 
what had happened to her young face? 
. . . Was there not about her a somber 
decision, something that brooked no 
interference, no misunderstanding? The 
slender figure seemed to grow majestic, 
terrible to... to remind him . 
him, the bishop, of something which he 
would have believed he could forget. 
He passed his hand over his eyes, watch- 
ing her slender form float away from 
him in descending into veils of mystery 
and night. 

Where the Spirit's launch boiled the 
water into a ghostliness of phospho- 
rescent gleam rose white patches of foam 
that, like foam faces, seemed to stare 
blankly and break into blackness. One, 
a girl’s solemn rebuking face, set toward 
a conscious destiny, did not look back 
as it drifted away into darkness. 

How long the bishop stood watching 
he was not conscious. Suddenly there 
broke from him the sharp ejaculation 
of a man who must act at once. Walk- 
ing toward the rosy lights of the saloon, 
his thoughts were not so much dismayed 
as whipped into a turmoil of confused 
expedients. He had made a mistake 
to let the girl go. But how—how 
might he have safely kept her, this 
child of infamy, of evil associations, on 
the deck of the Norseman? Suddenly 
he remembered something. He paused 
at the door of the saloon, composing 
his face, ready for superficial inquiry, 
ready to make evasive reply. 

Senda Harbeck met him at the door. 
He noticed in bewilderment that she 
had donned a heavy cloak and her dark 
blue Breton cap. There was something 
clear-meaning, definite in the look she 
turned on him. 

“Has father come back yet .. .? I 

. . . I must see him . . . at once.” 

“They’ve gone for him.” 

Suddenly he saw her tremble. “Dear, 


what is it? Are you cold .. .? Some- 
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thing unmistakable in her wide, re- 
proachful eyes made the bishop try to 
take the two cold little hands. Sudden- 
ly he understood. “You heard... ?” 
in grave reproof. “You...” he tried 
to hide the sudden shame rushing 
through him. ‘You listened?” 

It would seem that she wished to 
observe the outer respect due his cloth. 
The girl bowed her head gravely. 

“T heard! I listened!’ She repeated 
the words after him as if wishing not 
to shirk their significance. “I came 
back to... to... welcome her. I 
heard her say . . . what she did, and 
heard you tell her . . . that you would 

. that you could not help her. Was 
it because you were here on this boat's 
deck or because you would not have 
helped her really, anyway? I heard 
you strengthen your argument against 
saving her with my name, with the fact 
that I am here on my father’s yacht. .. .” 

She paused, the light from the saloon 
cast a strange glow on her solemn young 
face as she said, “It was considerate.” 

“It was most unhappy, most regretta- 
ble.” The bishop found that in pro- 
portion as her voice was broken he 
could keep his own controlled. “She 
was a very frequent type of hysterical 
woman without moral quality.”’ (Since 
this child had listened, since she had, 
as he could see, judged him, he decided 
not to spare her his sharp decision.) 
“She was not sincere. You heard her 
refuse my offer of help?” 

There was a tray of glasses and a 
punchbowl placed on a near-by table; 
the tall figure in its clerical garb went 
over to this and filled one of the small 
cups, which he offered to the girl. At 
her silent refusal he calmly filled another 
for himself. He raised the cup to his 
lips, saying, quietly: “It was not my 
intention to lose sight of her. When 


your father returns we will see what 


can be done.” 

“When my father returns,” replied 
the girl, steadily, “J shall ask him to let 
me go to that yacht and see her and beg 
her to come back—if she can forgive 
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us. ... She drew a long breath and 
looked at the little watch glittering on 
her wrist . “if it is not too late.” 

She stopped a sob and he saw, regret- 
fully, how the thing was exciting her. 
“TI should have come out at once, the 
moment she came to us... if I had 
not again her voice quivered— 
“trusted you.” 

He ignored the slight childish shaft. 

“You will ask her to forgive you... 
us?” He meant to say it quizzically; 
he was able at least to smile; but he saw 
with astonishment that met the 
smile hotly. 

“To forgive me?” with quiet passion. 


she 


“T am a girl of her own age. I am 
sheltered from—from everything. It was 


to protect me further that you drove 
her away. . . . Ah, you were no more 
true to me than you were to her.” The 
young {breast heaved and the bishop 
saw with wonder a hauteur he could not 
have imagined in her. For a moment 
she seemed to him like a young Sibyl 
that panted and labored with condem- 
nation and prophecy. There was no 
flippancy in this brave little mouth that 
summed him up. . . . “You have been 
true to nothing.” 

The fact was very quietly given him. 
He put out his hand to the back of a 
chair. Did this child did she 
know, how far she had seen? Under 
his charm, 


ied 
guess, 


his successes, his 
rose he alone knew of himself and 
it stared him in the face. College days, 
one or two forlorn hopes of radicalism, 
then the compromises and futilities that 
had placed him beyond worldly criticism, 
had made him forever the target of his 
own scoffing. But she—this little flower 
that the judge had kept so fair, so un- 
wilting of life why, it was as if 
his own Fra Angelico, his own Forli, a 
thing all rose and gold and azure aspira- 
tion, had stepped suddenly out of 
triptych or lunette and come, daz- 
zlingly inexorable, to judge him. 

“You think...” he began.... 


power, 
wha 


He guessed what she thought, what he 
knew he ought to have done. 
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Suddenly the great man standing 
there remembered the girl’s remark: 
“Older people are the greatest disap- 
pointment of my life; at her childish 
exception in his favor... and now 
... You have been true to nothing.” 

“T see . . . you would have had me 
believe in her. You would have had 
me trust her.” His voice was very 
gentle now. He stood looking on this 
crusading face of youth with utter sad- 
ness. As a boy he had felt like that. 
The bishop only too well understood 
how he must seem to her stormy com- 
passion. He hoped, since there was so 
much he still felt he might not say, at 
least to make peace, but he was not 
prepared for her answer given with a 
lip that shook: “I would have had her 
believe in you . the Man of God 
; a great, strong soul that up to 
to-night she believed existed. . . . Now 
she believes in no one. . . . Oh, poor 
thing, poor thing!” 

It was a child that broke down, a 
child that threw herself into the chair 
under his hand and passionately wept. 

“Little girl, little girl!’ the bishop 
said. His voice broke. Under its mas- 
tery, the habit of years, he also made 
appeal. When at last he could make 
her look up he remembered the motto 
on Gilbert’s ring and spoke gravely 
with her as to a woman nearer his.own 
“Depths Unsounded”’. . Not 
for years to come would he be able to 
forget that deepest, most unutterable 
woman-cry, “I would have had her 
believe in you.” 

“I am sorry,” said the bishop. He 
stared into the summer night. There 
was a very strange look in his face as he 
repeated, gravely: “Forgive me. I am 
o =~ Setry.” 


age. 


Twenty minutes later the Norseman’s 
little launch was leaving the side of the 
black schooner Spirit, and in the stern 
sat two girls, one whose bowed head 
leaned toward the other. The judge 
and Miss Penelope, anxiously waiting, 
drew a mutual sigh of relief, 
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The judge smiled significantly at his 
sister, asking, “Where'd she get all the 
age... ? It’s the awful maturity of 
her I object to! Dear lamb, if she 
wants to rescue guttersnipes, let her. 
.. » I say, Penelope, will you sort of 
keep your eye on this chivalry thing?” 
He yawned, adding, “But I wouldn’t 
fuss around to-night.® Let Farwell and 
the child manage it together. I could 
see she’d worked him up to a prodigious 
pitch. . . . Well, well, Pen, her mother 
was like that. I suppose we couldn’t 
keep her a child any longer. The next 
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thing, that young Gilbert will turn up, 
damn his assurance and his jaw!” 

It meant in its way the end of things for 
the judge. He turned into the saloon, 
solemnly switching off lights as he went. 

But the bishop, waiting to say good 
night, asked for the sard ring. ‘*‘ Depths 
Unsounded,’” he said, smilingly, and 
seemed his whimsical self. Then he 
placed the ring on her hand and raised 
her face to his. And, if after they made 
their peace and he walked away, a 
shadow fell upon his own face, it was 
a shadow that his smile could conquer. 


A PICTURE 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


HAVE a little dark sketch, 
All black and brown, 
Where a pale water flows, 
And a pale sky looks down. 


Three trees are on the bank, 
Round willows, bent 

Over the quiet water, 
Windless and intent. 


Under them a stealthy hound 
Quests as in a dream, 

Yearning toward the dark field 
Across the narrowed stream. 


In the long grasses there 
Small lives must glide; 
He will ford the shallows, 
And find them where they hide. 


In that strange twilight land, 
All brown and black, 

I follow with the questing beast 
The pale water’s track. 


Beyond the bending willows 
I find what I would seek— 

A wide, clear breathing-space, 
Cool and dim, and bleak. 


Neither night nor day it knows, 
Neither song nor wings; 

Only dusk and silence, 
And the sense of lonely things. 
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V.—LABELING PILLOW CASES IN A BLEACHERY 





BY CORNELIA 


NE should write of the bleachery in 

poetry, and the poetry should be 
set to music—the Song of the Bleachery. 
What satisfaction there must be to an 
employer in a business where so much 
light-heartedness is worked into the 
product! Let those who prefer to sob 
over woman-labor behind factory prison 
bars visit our bleachery. Better still, let 
them work there. Here, at least, is one 
spot where they can dry their tears. If 
the day ever dawns when the conditions 
in that bleachery may be referred to as 
typical of American industrial life—then 
exit the agitator, the walking delegate, 
and the closed- and open-shop fight. 

[ can hear a bleachery operator grunt- 
ing: “My Gawd! what’s the woman 
Is it our bleachery she’s 
goin’ on about?” Most of the workers 
in the bleachery know no other indus- 
In that community, 
seems, a child is born, attends 
to the minimum grade re- 
quired, or a bit beyond, and then goes 
to work in the bleachery—though a few 
do find their way instead to the overall 
factory, and still fewer to the shirtwaist 
No other openings exist at the 


ravin’ over? 


trial experience. 


so it 


school up 


factory. 
Falls. 
There is more or less talk to-day about 
industrial democracy. Some of us be- 
lieve that the application of the demo- 
cratic principle to industry is the most 
promising solution of industrial unrest 
The only people so far 
or discussed 


and inefficiency. 
who have written about 
this, have either 
propagandists from among the intel- 
lectuals, or enthusiastic appliers of the 
principle more or less connected with 
What does in- 


been theorizers or 


its business application. 


STRATTON PARKER 


dustrial democracy mean to the rank 
and file working under it? Is it 
of those splendid programs which look 
epoch-making in print, but which never 
permeate to those very people whom it 
is especially designed to effect? 

It was to find out what the workers 
themselves thought of industrial de- 
mocracy that I boarded a boat and 
journeyed seventy miles up the Hudson 
to work in the bleachery, where to the 
pride of those responsible for it the 
Partnership Plan is in operation. 

What do the workers think of work- 
ing under a industrial 
democracy? 

What do the citizens of the United 
States think of living under a scheme 
of political democracy? 

The average citizen does not think 
one way or the other about it three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year. 
Even on voting days the rank and file 
of us do not ponder overlong on democ- 
racy versus autocracy. Indeed, if it 
could be done silently in the dead of 
night, and the newspapers would prom- 
ise not to say a word about it, perhaps 
we might change to a benevolent au- 
tocracy; and if we could silence all ora- 
tors, as well as the press, what propor- 
tion of the population would be vitally 
concerned in the transition? Sooner or 
later, of course, alterations in the way 
of doing this and that would come 
about, the spirit of the nation would 
change. But through it all—autocracy, 
if it were benevolent, or democracy 
there would be little 
on the part of the great majority 
always provided the press and orators 
would keep quiet. 


one 


scheme of 


conscious concern 
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Judging by my own experience, the 
same may be said of industrial democ- 
racy. Autocracy, democracy—the rank 
and file of the workers, especially the 
women workers, do not understand or 
bother about. 

“Say,” chuckled Mamie, “you'd ’a’ 
died laughin’ once. A fella came through 
here askin’ everybody what we thought 
of the Partnership Plan. My Gawd! 
when he got to me I just told him I 
didn’t understand the first thing about 
it. What ’ud he do but get out a little 
book and write down what I said. 
Never again! Anybody asks me now 
what I think of the Partnership Plan 
and I keep my mouth shut, you bet.” 

Once an enthusiastic visitor asked me 
what I thought of working under the 
Partnership Plan. After he had passed 
the girls began to giggle. “Say, these 
folks that come around here forever ask- 
ing what we think about the Partner- 
ship Plan— Say, what any of us know 
about that could be put in a nutshell.” 

And gray-haired Ella Jane, the smart- 
est of all, who had folded pillow cases 
for ten years, said: “I don’t know any- 
thing about that Partnership Plan. All 
I know is that we get our share of the 
profits and our bonuses, and I can’t 
imagine a nicer place to work. They 
do make you work for what you get, 
though. But it’s all white and above- 
board and you know nobody’s trying 
to put something over on you.” 

But the general spirit of the place? 
Can that be traced to anything else but 
the special industrial scheme which 
underlies it? One fact at least is cer- 
tain: the employing end is spared many 
a detail of management; the shift in 
responsibility is educating many a 
worker to the problems of capital. And 
production is going up. 


Have you ever tried to find a spare 
bed in a town where there seems not a 
spare bed to be had? I left my belong- 
ings in an ice-cream store and wandered 
the streets, following every clew,whether 
a helpful hint from the one policeman, 


or the drug-store man, or a fat, soiled 
grandmother who turned me down be- 
cause they were already sleeping on top 
of one another in her house. 

At length I found my way to the 
sisters Weston. They had worked in 
the overall factory in their earlier years, 
hours seven to six, wages five dollars a 
week, paid every five or six weeks. 
Later they tried dressmaking; later 
still, boarders. I belonged to the last 
stage of all—they no longer took board- 


‘ers, they took a boarder. Mr. Welsh 


from the electrical department in the 
bleachery, whose wife was in Pennsyl- 
vania on a visit, being sickly and run 
down, as seemed the wont of wives at 
the Falls, took his meals at our board- 
ing house. That is, when he was awake 
for them. Every other week Mr. 
Welsh worked night shift. 

My belongings were installed in the 
room assigned me, and the younger of 
the sisters Weston, seventy-three, sat 
stiffiy but kindly in a chair. “Now, 
about the room rent?” she faltered. 
Goodness, yes! My relief at finding a 
place to sleep in after eleven turn- 
downs was so great that I had com- 
pletely neglected such a matter as what 
the room might cost me. 

“What do you charge?” I asked. 

“What do you feel you can pay? We 
want you should have some money left 
each week after your board’s paid. 
What do you make at the bleachery?” 

Myconscience fidgeted within me a bit 
at that. “I’d rather you would charge me 
just what you think the room and board 
are worth to you, not what you think I 
can pay.” 

“Well, we used to get eight dollars a 
week for room and board. It’s worth 
that.” 

At that rate it is cheaper to live than 
die in the Falls. Three hot meals a 
day I got: breakfast—coffee, toast, two 
eggs, mush, later fruit; dinner—often 
soup, always meat, potatoes, vegetables, 
coffee, and a dessert; supper—whatever 
was left over from dinner, and tea. 
Always there was plenty of everything. 
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At six o'clock in the morning the 
bleachery whistle blows three times, 
loud enough to shake the shingles on the 
roofs of the one-hundred-year-old houses 
and the leaves on the more than one- 
hundred-year-old trees about the Falls. 
Those women who have their breakfasts 
to get and houses to straighten up before 
they leave for work—and there are a 
number of them—must needs be about 
before then. Seven o’clock sees workers 
on all roads leading to the bleachery 
gate. 
and at 7.15 the power is turned on, 
wheels revolve, work begins. 

It must be realized that factory or any 
other kind of work in a small town is a 
different matter from work in a large 
city, if for no other reason than the 
transportation problem. Let us say 
that work in New York City begins at 
7.45. That means for many, if not 
most, of the workers, an ordeal of half 
an hour’s journey in the subways or 
“L,” shoving, pushing, jamming, run- 


ning to catch the shuttle; shoving, 
pushing, jamming, running for the 
east-side subway; shoving, pushing, 


jamming, scurrying along hard pave- 
ments to the factory door—and at the 
end of a day of eight or nine hours’ work 
all that to be done over again in order 
to get home. 

Instead, at the Falls, it meant a five 
minutes’ leisurely—unless one had over- 
slept—walk under old shade _ trees, 
through the glen along a path lined with 
jack-in-the-pulpits, wild violets, moss. 
The same five minutes’ walk home at 
noon to a hot lunch, plenty of time in 
which to eat it, a bit of visiting on the 
way back to the factory. A leisurely 
five minutes’ walk home in the late 
afternoon. No one has measured yet 
what crowded transportation takes out 
of one in the cities. 

It so happened that a cataclysmic 
event had taken place in the Falls the 
week before my appearance. A family 
had moved away, thereby detaching a 
worker from the bleachery—the girl 





who ticketed pillow cases. The Sunday 


At 7.10 the whistle blows again; 
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I appeared in town, incidentally, seven 
babies were born. That event, or those 
events, plus me, minus the family who 
moved away, and an old man who had 
died the week before, made the popula- 
tion of the Falls 4,202. Roughly, half 
that number either worked at the 
bleachery or depended on those who 
worked there. Who or what the other 
half were, outside the little group of 
Main Street tradespeople, remained a 
mystery. Of course there were the 
ministers of the gospel and their families 
in the same generous overdose appor- 
tioned to most small towns. The num- 
ber working in the bleachery was about 
620 men and women. 

It is odd in what different lights you 
can see a small town. The chances are 
that, instead of being a worker, I might 
have spent the week end visiting some 
of the “élite” of the Falls. In that case 
we should have motored sooner or later 
by the bleachery gate and past numerous 
company houses. My host, with a wave 
of the hand, would have dispatched the 
matter by remarking, “The town’s main 
industry; the poor devils live in the 
houses you see.” 

Instead, one day I found myself wan- 
dering along the street of the well-to-do 
homes. What in the world? . . . Who- 
ever lived way up here? Whatever busi- 
ness had they in our Falls? Did they 
have anyone to talk to, anything to do? 
I laid the matter before Mamie O’Brien. 

“Any rich folk living around here?” 

“Guess so—some swell estates round 
about—never see the people much.” 

“Are they stuck up?” 

‘““Dunno—na—saw one of ’em at the 
military funeral last week. She wasn’t 
dressed up a bit swell—just wore a plaid 
skirt—didn’t look like anybody at all.” 

In other words, we were the town. 
It was the bleachery folk you saw on the 
streets, in the shops, at the post office, 
at the movies. The bleachery folk, or 
their kind, I saw at the three church 
services I attended. If anyone had 
dared sympathize with us—called us 
“poor devils”! 
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At our bleachery, be it known, no 
goods were manufactured. We took 
piece goods in the rough, bleached, 
starched, finished it, and rolled or 
folded the finished stuff for market. 
In Department 10, where most of the 
girls worked—the west end of the big 
third floor—three grades of white goods 
were made into sheets and pillow cases, 
ticketed, bundled, and boxed for ship- 
ping. Along the entire end of the room 
next the windows stood the operating 
machines, rows of girls facing one 
another, all hemming sheets or making 
pillow cases. There were some ten girls 
who stood at five heavy tables rapidly 
shaking out the hemmed sheets, inspect- 
ing them for blemishes of any kind, 
folding them for the mangle, hundreds 
and hundreds a day. At other tables 
workers took the ironed sheets, ticketed 
them, tied them in bundles, wrapped and 
labeled and stacked the bundles, where- 
upon they were sooner or later wheeled 
off to one side and boxed. Four girls 
worked at the big mangle. Besides the 
mangle, one girl spent her day hand- 
ironing such wrinkles as appeared now 
and then after the mangle had done its 
work. 

So much for sheets. There were three 
girls (the term “girl’’ is used loosely, 
since numerous “females’’ in our de- 
partment will never see fifty again) who 
slipped pillow cases over standing frames 
which poked out the corners. After 
they had been mangled they were in- 
spected and folded, ticketed, bundled, 
and wrapped at our three “U”’-shaped 
tables. Also at our tables one or two 
girls spent part time slipping pieces of 
dark blue paper under the hemstitched 
part of the fancier pillow cases and 
sheets, so that the ultimate consumer 
might get the full glory of her purchase. 

The first week Nancy, a young Italian 
girl (there were only two nationalities in 
the Falls—Italians and Americans) and I 
ticketed pillow cases. At the end of that 
time I alone kept the bundler busy, and 
Nancy was put on other work. Ticket- 
ing means putting just the right amount 


of smelly paste on the back of a label, 
slapping it swiftly just above the center 
of the hem. There are hundreds of dif- 
ferent labels, according to the size and 
quality of the pillow cases and the store 
which retails them. My best record was 
ticketing about six thousand seven hun- 
dred in one day. The cases come 
folded three times lengthwise, three 
times across, sixty in a bundle. As fast 
as I ticketed a bundle I shoved them 
across to the “bundler,”” who placed six 
cases one way, six the other, tied the 
bundle of twelve at each end with white 
tape, stacked them in layers of three 
until the pile was as high as possible for 
safety, when it was shoved across to the 
wrapper. How Margaret’s fingers flew! 
She had each dozen in its paper, tied, 
labeled, in the wink of an eye, almost. 

In our department there were three 
boys who raced up and down with 
trucks; one other who wrapped sheets, 
when he did not have his arm gayly 
around some girl; and the little man who 
packed the goods in their shipping boxes 
and nailedthemup. There were two fore- 
women, pretty, freckled-faced Tess and 
the masculine Winnie. Over all of us 
was “Hap,” the new boss elected by 
Department 10 as its representative on 
the Board of Operatives. It is safe to 
say he will be re-elected as long as death 
or promotion spares him. Hap is a 
distinct success. He never seems to 
notice anybody or anything—in fact, 
most of the time you wonder where in 
the world he is. But on Hap’s shoulders 
rests the output for our entire depart- 
ment. ‘The previous “boss” was the 
kind who felt he must have his nose in 
everything and his eye on everybody. 
He was called to another job. The first 
month after Hap and his method of leav- 
ing folks alone came into power produc- 
tion jumped. 

But Hap spoke up when he felt the 
occasion warranted it. The mangle 
girls started to quit at 11.30. They 
“got by” with it until the matter came 
to Hap’s notice. He lined the four of 
them up, and while the whole room 
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looked on with amused interest he told 
them what was what. After that they 
stayed till twelve. 

At another time a piece-rate girl was 
overpaid two dollars and failed to report 
it. Hap called her into the office. 

“Didn't you get too much in your en- 
velope this week?” 

“T dunno; I ’ain’t figured up yet.” 

“Don’t you keep track of your own 
work?” 

“Yes, but I ’ain’t figured up yet.” 

“Bring me your card.” 

The girl reddened and produced a card 
with everything up to date and two 
dollars below the amount in her pay 
envelope. 

“You better take a week off,” said 
Hap. But he repented later in the 
afternoon and took it back—only told 
her to be more careful. 


The first morning at the bleachery the 
foreman led me to the narrow space in 
the middle of three large heavy tables 
placed “U” shape, said, “Here’s a girl 
to ticket;” and left me. 

It was the bundler who took me under 
her wing that first day—pretty Mamie 
O’Brien, three generations in the Falls. 
There was no talk of vamping, no dis- 
cussions of beaux. Everyone told ev- 
erything she had done since Saturday 
noon. 

“Hey, Margaret, didjagototha movies 
Saturday night?” 

“Sure. Swell, wasn’t it?” 

“You said it. I ‘ain't 
sweller.” 


ever saw 

“T seen Edna’s baby Sunday. Awful 
cute. Had on them pink shoes Amy 
made it.” 

“Say, ain’t that awful about Mr. 
Tinney’s grandchild over to Welkville! 
Only lived three hours.” 

“They're puttin’ in the bathtub at 
Owenses’.”” 

“What dya know. After they got the 
bathroom all papered at Chases’ they'd 
made a mistake and it’s all got to be 
ripped down. Bathtub won’t fit in.” 
(““Improvements”’ was one of the lead- 


ing topics of conversation day in and 
day out at the Falls.) 

“Ain't that new hat of Jess Tufts’ a 
fright? I ‘ain’t never saw her look 
worse.” 

Back and forth it went—all the 
small gossip of the small town where 
everyone knows everything about every- 
one else from start to finish. It was 
all a bit too mild for Mamie, as I 
later learned; indeed, I began to learn 
it that day. It was no time before 
Mamie was asking my opinion on every 
detail of a prominent divorce case; did I 
think Mrs. So-and-so would get her di- 
vorce; did I consider somebody or other 
guilty of some crime or other; somebody 
gets the electric chair to-morrow; wasn’t 
it the strangest thing that somebody’s 
body hadn’t been recovered yet; what- 
dyaknow about a father what ’ll strangle 
his own child; a man got drowned after 
he’s been married only two days; and 
did I think Dempsey or Carpentier 
would win the fight. “Gee! wouldn’t 
you give your hat to see that fight?” 

Meanwhile I was nearly drowning 
myself and the labels in paste, at the 
same time trying to appear intelligent 
regarding a number of things about 
which I evidently was most uninformed. 
And all this time I was feasting my eyes 
on fresh-faced girls in summer wash 
dresses—no rouge whatever, not a sign 
of a lip stick, except on one girl, little 
or no powder; a large, airy, clean, white 
room, red-and-white-striped awnings at 
the windows, and wherever the eye 
looked, hillsides solid with green trees 
almost close enough to touch. The 
bleachery is set down in a hollow beside 
a little river. Oh, it was too good to be 
true, after New York! 

Pretty, gray-haired, pink-cheeked (real 
genuine pink-cheeked) Mrs. Hall and I 
were talking about the bleachery on our 

yay to work one morning. Mrs. Hall 
had been a forewoman in a New York 
private dressmaking establishment. She 
had what is called “style and person- 
ality.” Her wages in New York were 
thirty-five dollars a week and she had 
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much variety 4nd responsibility, which 
she loved. Circumstances brought her 
to the Falls. She had never worked in 
a factory—the very idea had appalled 
her, yet she must work. One day she 
went up to Department 10 to see what 
it was all like. “Why,” she said, “it 
took my breath away. I felt as if I was 
in one of those lovely rooms where they 
did Red Cross work during the war. 
Of course I get only a small amount a 
week and it’s the same thing over and 
over again, and after what I was used 
to in New York that’s hard. But it 
never seems like I was in a factory, 
somehow.” 

Just so. There was never the least 
“factory atmosphere”’ about the place. 
It used to make me think of a reception, 
the noise of the machines for the music, 
with always, always the sound of much 
talk and laughter above the whir. 
Sometimes—especially Mondays with 
everyone telling everyone else what she 
had done over the week end, and for 
some reason or other Fridays—the talk 
was “enough to set you crazy,” Mar- 
garet used to say. “Sure it makes my 
head swim.”” Nor was the laughter the 
giggly kind, indulged in when the fore- 
woman was not looking. It was the 
riotous variety, when at least one of a 
group would “laugh till she ‘most 
cried”’’; nor did it make the least differ- 
ence whether the forewoman was one foot 
or one hundredaway. As likely asnot the 
forewoman was laughing with the rest. 
All day there was talk, all day laughter, 
all day visiting a bit here and there, back 
and forth. Yet in the month of April 
production had reached its highest point, 
and the month I was there was expected 
to surpass April. It is significant that 
with all the fun the standard of efficiency 
and production of our bleachery was 
such that, out of eighteen like industries 
in the country, we were one of the only 
two running full time. Thirteen were 
closed down altogether. 

That first day I asked Mamie at what 
time work began in the morning. 
Mamie giggled. “I dunno. Say, Mar- 
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garet, what time does work begin in the 
morning?” “Seven-fifteen, I think.” 
Under the Partnership Plan I knew that 
each operative was allowed a week’s va- 
cation on full pay. But every time she 
was late—after an allowance of fifteen 
exemptions—deducted so many minutes 
from the vacation, just as time off with- 
out sufficient cause meant that much 
less vacation. “Ever been late?” 1 
asked Mamie. More giggles. “Say, 
Margaret, she wants to know was I 
ever late!’” Then she answered me: 
“Ninety-seven times last year—no va- 
cation at all for mine. Ask Margaret 
how many times she’s been late.””. More 
giggles. Margaret giggled, I giggled. 
Margaret had been late one hundred and 
eighteen times. Some of the girls were 
late practically every day; they were 
like small boys who would not for the 
world have anyone think they would 
try to do in school what was expected 
of them. Yet there were several girls 
who were to come into their full week 
off—the names and dates were posted 
on the bulletin board; others were given 
five days,three days,down to afewwhose 
allotment out of a possible week was 
one half day. But several of the most 
boastful over their past irregular record, 
and who were receiving no vacation at 
all, claimed they were going to be on 
time every day this coming year, 
“sure!” (This was the first year the 
vacation with pay had been granted.) 
I thought of Tessie at the candy factory 
where I had worked, who had been sent 
speedily home by the pop-eyed man at 
the door because she was ten minutes 
late, due to taking her husband to the 
hospital. Verily, there is no “factory 
atmosphere”’ about the bleachery, com- 
pared with New York standards. The 
men, they say, take the whole matter of 
punctuality and attendance more seri- 
ously than the women. 

The second day I began my diary with, 
“A bleachery job is no job at all.” 
That again was by contrast. Also, those 
first two days were the only two, until 
the last week, that we did not work over- 
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time at our table. When orders pour 
in and the mangle works every hour and 
extra folders are put on, and the bundles 
of pillow cases pile up, then, no matter 
with what speed you manage to slap on 
those labels, you never seem to catch up. 
Night after night Nancy, Helen, Mar- 
garet and I worked overtime. From 
7.15 in the morning to six at night is a 
long day, and by the end of a week of it 
“tuckered out.” But 
the more orders that came in the more 
profits there would be to be divided 
fifty-fifty between Capital and Labor. 

(The Handbook on the Partnership 
Plan reads, “Our profit sharing is a 
fifty-fifty proposition. The market 
wage for our industry is paid to Labor 
and a minimum of 6 per cent is paid to 
Capital. After these have been paid, 
together with regular operating ex- 
penses, depreciation reserve, taxes, etc., 
and after the Sinking Funds have been 
provided for by setting aside 15 per cent 
of the net profits for Labor and 15 per 


we were almost 


cent for Capital, the remaining net prof- 
its are divided 50 per cent for Capital 
and 50 per cent for the operatives, and 
the latter sum divided in proportion to 
the amount of each one’s pay for the 
period. . . . A true partnership must 
jointly provide for losses as well as for 


the sharing of profits. . . . These Sinking 
Funds are intended to guarantee Cap- 
ital its minimum return of 6 per cent 
during periods when this shall not have 
been carried, and to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance for the operatives, pay- 
ing half wages when the company is 
unable to furnish employment.”’) 

in the candy factory in New York 
City Ida, the forewoman, would call 
from the end of the room, “My Gawd! 
girls, work faster!”’ At the bleachery, 
when an extra effort was needed, the 
forewoman passed a letter around our 
table from a New York firm, saying 
their order must be filled by the end of 
that week or they would feel justified 
in canceling it. Every girl read the 
letter and no one said, “You gotta 
work overtime to-night!”” We just mu- 

ww 
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tually decided there was nothing else to 
do about it, so it was, “Let’s work 
overtime to-night again.”’ It was time- 
and-a-half pay for overtime, to be sure, 
but it would be safe to assert it was not 
alone for the time and a half we worked 
We felt we had to catch up on orders 
A few times only some one by aboui 
four o'clock would call: “Oh, gee! I'm 
dead! I been workin’ like a horse all day. 
I jus’ can’t work overtime to-night.” 
The chances were if one girl had been 
working like a horse we all had, such 
was the interrelation of jobs at our 
table. 
Except, 

Whether it 


young, or 


indeed, Italian Nancy. 

was because Nancy was 
not overstrong, or not on 
piece rates, or a combination of these 
three reasons, Nancy never worried her- 
self working, either during the day or 
overtime. One evening she spent prac- 
tically the entire overtime hour, at time- 
and-a-half rates, washing and ironing a 
collar and cuffs for one of the girls. 
Nor did any of our table think it at all 
amiss. During the day Nancy was the 
main little visitor for our table—she 
strolled around and brought back the 
news. If this was sufficiently interesting, 
another of us would betake herself off 
for more details. One day Nancy’s 
young eyes were as big as saucers. 

“Say, whatdayaknow! That Italian 
girl Minna, she’s only fifteen and she’s 
got a gold ring on with a white stone in 
it and she says she’s engaged.”” We sent 
Nancy back for more details. For veri- 
fication she brought back the engage- 
ment ring itself. “Whatdayaknow, only 
fifteen (Nancy herself was a year be- 
yond that mature age.) The man she’s 
goin’ to marry is awful old—twenty-five. 
Whatdayaknow!” At a previous time 
Nancy had regaled our table with an 
account of how, out of a sense of duty 
to a fellow-countryman, she had an- 
nounced to this same Minna that she 
simply must take a bath. “Na,” said 
Minna, “too early yet.” That was the 
end of May. 

All at our table, even I after the third 
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day, were on piece work, except Nancy. 
Most of the girls in Department 10 were 
on piece work. ‘There was one union 
in the bleachery, in another department 
where mostly men were employed—the 
folders. They worked time rates. With 
us, as soon as a girl's record warranted 
it, she was put on piece rates. Nancy 
and most of those young girls were still, 
after one or two years, on time rates, 
making about $11 a week. There was 
the case of a girl who did little day in and 
day out but her hair, the one girl who 
used a lip stick. They had taken her 
off time rates and put her on piece work; 
she was a machine operator. The last 
week I was there her earnings were a 
little over $2 for the week. She was in- 
corrigible. Some of the machine opera- 
tors made $30 a week. The mangle 
girls earned about $25. Old Mrs. 
Owens, standing up and _ inspecting 
sheets at the table behind me, made 
from $20 to $25. (Mrs. Owens had in- 
spected sheets for thirteen years. I 
asked her if she ever felt she wanted to 
change and try something else. “No, 
sir,” said Mrs. Owens; “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss!”) Mamie, bundler, 
made around $16; Margaret, at our 
table, went as high once as $25, but she 
averaged about $20. My own earnings 
were $12.53 the first week, $15.23 the 
second, $8.27 the third. All the earnings 
at our table were low that last week 
Margaret’s were about $12. For one 
thing, there was a holiday. No wonder 
employers groan over holidays! The 
workers begin to slacken up about two 
days ahead and it takes two days after 
the day off to recover. Then also we 
indulged in too much nonsense that last 
week. We laughed more than we 
worked, and paid for it. The next week 
Mamie and Margaret claimed they were 
going to bring their dinners that whole 
week in order to work the noon hour 
and so make up for our evil days. But 
as gray-haired Ella Jane, who laughed so 
much that week, said, “We'll be a long 
time dead, once we die. Why not laugh 
when you get a chance?” 





Why not?—especially in a small town 
where it is well to take each opportunity 
for fun and recreation as it comes—since 
goodness knows when the next will show 
itself. Except for the gayety during 
working hours, there was little going 
on about the Falls. Movies—of course 
movies. Four times a week the same 
people, usually each entire family, con- 
scientiously change into their best gar- 
ments and go to the movie palace. The 
children and young people fill the first 
rows; the grown folk bring up the rear. 
Four times a week young and old get 
fed on society dramas, problem plays, 
bathing girls’ comedies. Next day it is 
always: “Sadie, did ya saw the show 
last night? Wasn’t it swell where she 
recognized her lover just before he got 
hung?” 

As for dancing, once a week, every Fri- 
day evening, there is a dance at the 
“Academy.” Time was when Friday 
evening’s dance was an event and the 
male contingent from the largest near-by 
city was wont to attend. But it cost 
twenty-four cents to journey by trolley 
from the largest near-by city to the 
Falls, fifty cents to attend the dance. 
Unemployment at the largest near-by 
city meant that any dancing indulged in 
by its citizens was done at home, minus 
car fare. Also, the music for dancing at 
the Falls did not receive favorable com- 
ment. So sometimes there were six 
couples at the dance, once in a great 
while, twenty. The youths present 
were home talent, and supplied few 
thrills for the fair ones present. 

Indeed, the problem of the Falls was 
the problem of every small town— 
where in the world could an up-and- 
doing girl turn for a beau? The only 
young men in the place were those who 
had married when they were still 
younger and anchored there, or pos- 
sessed of too little spirit to leave. 
Those left hung over the rail at the end 
of the Main Street bridge and eyed 
every female passer-by. It was insult 
heaped on boredom, from the girls’ 
point of view, that a Falls youth never 
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so much as tipped his hat when spoken 
to. “Paralysis of the arms is wide- 
spread,’ Bess put it. “You oughta see 
‘em in winter,” Margaret giggled one 
Sunday while four of us were walking 
the streets for diversion. “If you want 
to know where the gallants of the Falls 
are in winter, look for a sunny spot. 
They collect in patches of sun, like 
animals.” 

As for reading 


read?”’ 


Some 
“Do you like to 
“Crazy about readin’.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Oh, books, movie magazines. Don’t 
ever remember the names of anything. 
Swell Gee! I cried and cried 


s 


stories. 
over the last one.... 

Or, “Do much reading?” 

“Na, never get time to read.” 

My old-maid boarding-house keepers 
never so much as took the newspaper. 
They figured that if outside news was 
important enough they'd hear about it 
sooner or later, and meanwhile there was 
much to keep up with at the Falls. 

“Can't hardly sleep nights, got so 


much on my mind,” the seventy-sixer 


would say. 

One night she grew frightfully nervous 
and restless, worrying lest her brother 
might not get to the Baptist chicken 
after all, he had paid 
seventy-five cents for his ticket. 

Sunday there was church to attend, 
the Catholics flourishing, the Episco- 
palians coming next, four other denom- 
inations tottering this way and that. 
I heard the Baptist minister preach that 
every word in the Bible was inspired by 
God, ending with a plea for the family 
altar: 

“Christian brethren, ’'m a man who 
. both sides of life. I could 
have gone one way. It is by the grace 
of God and the family altar that I stand 
before you the man I am!” 

There were thirty-one people in the 
congregation heard his young 
though quavering words, the organist 
and her husband, eight children, and 


dinner when 


has seen 


who 


nine of the remainder women over sixty. 
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The Methodist, that morning, preached 
on the need of a revival at the Falls, and 
Mr. Welsh, the electrician, whose wife 
was resting in Pennsylvania, thought he 
was right. Sunday baseball—that day 
our bleachery team played the Kean 
Kutters—pained Mr. Welsh. The for- 
mer Methodist minister had been 
thorn in the flesh of his congregation 
He frankly believed in amusements, 
disgraced them by saying out loud at a 
union service that he favored Sunday 
baseball. Another minister got up and 
“sure fool of him, thank 
Where was the renegad 
Called to a church in a larg 
Middle-West city where they have “no 
more sense than to pay him twice wha! 
he was getting at the Falls.” 

That night [ heard a visiting brother 
at the Methodist church plead for sup- 
port for foreign missions that we might 
bring the light of the ideal Christian 
civilization under which we live to th 
thirsty savages in dark places. H 
poured his message to an audience of 
twenty-one, ten of them gray-haired 
women, one a child. 


made a 
¢ oodness!”” 


ru 2 
ow: 


Three of us girls rowed up the lak 
one night and cooked our supper and 
talked about intimate things. It was : 
lake worth traveling miles to see. It 
was one block from the post office. 
Mamie had been to the lake twice in all 
her life. It was good for canoeing, 
rowing, fishing, swimming, and not least 
of all, just for the eyesight. Yet to the 
great majority it did not exist. 

The bleachery, through its Partner- 
ship Plan, ran a village clubhouse on 
Main Street. The younger boys worked 
the piano-player out-of-school hours 
from morn till night. There was a gym- 
nasium. Suppers were given now and 
then. It was supposed to be for the us 
of the girls certain days, but they took 
little or no advantage of it. 

Otherwise, and mostly, when 
weather permitted, up and down the 
street folk sat on their front porches in 
the evening and rocked or went inside 
and played the victrola. 


the 
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“Gawd! if I could shake the Falls!” 
many a girl sighed. Yet they had no 
concrete idea what they would shake it 
for. Just before I came the bleachery 
girls were called int.» meeting and it was 
explained to them that Bryn Mawr 
College was planning a two months’ 
summer school for working girls. Its 
attractions and possibilities were laid 
forth in detail. It was explained that 
Vassar College and a woman’s club were 
making it possible for two bleachery 
girls to go, with all expenses paid. Out 
of 184 girls, four signed up as being in- 
terested. One of those later withdrew 
her name. The two chosen were Bess 
and Margaret, as fine girls as ever went 
to any college. There was much excite- 
ment the Saturday morning their tele- 
grams came, announcing Bryn Mawr 
had passed favorably upon their can- 
didacy. Bess especially was_ beside 
herself. “Oh, it’s what I’ve longed to 
have a chance to do all my life!”” She 
had clutched a New Republic under her 
arm for days containing an article 
about the summer school. Both Mar- 
garet and Bess had spent a couple of 
years at West Point during the war as 
servants, for a change. They had 
worked for the colonel’s wife and loved 
it. “Gee! the fun we had!” 

Yet it was no time before Main Street 
characteristics came to the front. 

Only four girls had so much as ex- 
pressed an interest in the Bryn Mawr 
scheme. Within a week after the two 
girls received the telegrams tongues got 
busy. Margaret looked ready to cry one 
afternoon. 

“Hey! what’s the matter?” 

“My Gawd! this place makes you sick! 
Can't no one let a person get started en- 
joyin’ themselves but what they do their 
best to spoil it for you.” Her hands 
were wrapping pillow-case bundles like 
lightning, her head bent over her 
work. “Don’t I know I ain’t nothin’ 
but a factory girl? Don’t I know I 
probably won’t ever be nothin’ but one? 
Can’t a person take a chance to get off 
for two months and go to that college 


without everybody sayin’ you're tryin’ 
to be stuck up and get to be somethin’ 
grand and think you won't be a factory 
girl no more? I don’t see anything I'm 
gettin’ out of this that’s goin’ to make 
me anything but just a factory girl still. 
I’m not comin’ back and put on any 
airs. My Gawd! my Gawd! why can’t 
they leave you alone!” 

I asked two of the Falls men I knew 
if their sex would have acted about two 
men going off for a two months’ treat as 
the girls were doing. “You bet,” they 
answered. “It’s your darn small-town 
jealousy, and not just female at all.” 

Suppose then, on top of all the draw- 
backs of small-town life, the girls had 
had to work under big city factory con- 
ditions? At least there was always the 
laughter, always the talk, always the 
visiting back and forth, at the bleachery. 

My last day on the job witnessed a 
real event. Katie Martin was to be 
married in ten days. Therefore she must 
have her tin shower at the bleachery. 
Certain traditions of that sort were 
adamant. At Christmas time the en- 
tire Department 10 was decorated from 
end to end until it was resplendent. 
Such merrymaking as went on, such 
presents as were exchanged! And when 
any girl, American or Italian, was to be 
married the whole department gave her 
a tin shower. 

Katie Martin inspected and folded 
sheets. She was to marry the brother 
of young Mrs. Annie Turner who tick- 
eted sheets. Annie saw to it that Katie 
did not get to work promptly that noon. 
When she did appear, all out of breath 
and combing back her hair (no one ever 
wore a hat to work), there above her 
table on two lines hung the “shower.” 
The rest of us had been there fifteen 
minutes undoing packages, giggling, 
commenting. Except old Mrs. Brown’s 
present. It was Mrs. Brown’s first ex- 
perience at a tin shower and she came 
up to me in great distress. “Can't you 
stop them girls undoin’ all her pack- 
ages? “Tain’t right. She oughta undo 
her own. I jus’ won't let ‘em touch 
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what I brought!” Ever and again a girl 
would spy Mrs. Brown’s contribution. 
“Hey! here’s a package ain't undone!” 
“No, no, don’t you touch it! Ain’t to 
be undone by anybody but her.’ Poor 


Mrs. Brown was upset enough for tears. 


There were a few other packages not 
to be undone by anybody but her, be- 
cause their contents were meant to, and 
did, cause peals of laughter to the audi- 
ence and much embarrassment to Katie. 
On the lines hung first an array of baby 
clothes, all diminutive size, marked 
“For little Charlie.” This was in ac- 
cordance with tradition. There hung 
kitchen pans, a pail, an 
egg beater and gem pans, a percolator, 
a double boiler, and goodness knows 
what not. On the table stood six cake 
tins, more pots and pans, salt-and-pepper 
shakers, enough kitchen ware to start 
off two brides. Everybody was pleased 
and satisfied. Charlie, the groom-to-be, 
got a friend with a Ford to take the 
shower home. 

The last night of all at the Falls I 
spent at my second Board of Operatives 
meeting, held the first Friday night of 
each month. “The Board of Operatives 
is intended to represent the interests of 
the workers in the bleachery. The 
board is elected annually, by secret 
ballot by and from the operatives in the 
eleven different departments of the 
mill.”” Margaret and Bess went too, on 
request from above, that they might 
appear more intelligent should anyone 
ask at Bryn Mawr about the Partner- 
ship Plan. (“My land! what would we 
tell them?” they wailed.) The board 
meetings are officially set down as open 
to all the operatives, only no one ever 
heard of anyone ever attending. The 
two girls were “fussed” at the very idea 
of being present, and dressed in their 
best. 

The president, elected representative 
from the starch room, called the meeting 
to order from his position at the head of 
the table in the Village Club House. 
Every member of the board shaves and 
puts on his Sunday clothes, which in- 


also seven 
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cludes a white collar, for the board 
meeting. At the end of the meeting 
they are given two dollars apiece for 
attending—just as if it were Wall 
Street. The secrete”y read the minutes 
of the Board of Management. (Accord- 
ing to the Handiook “The Board of 
Management was set up by the Board of 
Directors in July, 1919, as a result of a 
request from the Board of Operatives 
for more than merely “advisory” power 
which the Board of Operatives then en- 
joyed in reference to matters of mill 
management, wages, working condi- 
tions, ete. The Board of Management 
consists of six members, three of whom 
are the Treasurer, the New York Agent, 
and the local manager, and three of 
whom are elected by the Board of Oper- 
atives from their number. . .. The Board 
of Management is authorized to settle 
and adjust such matters of mill manage- 
ment as may arise....’) The com- 
pany statement, up to March 31, 1921, 
was read. There followed reports, 
starting with the housing committee. 
First a financial statement. Then it 
seemed somebody wanted to put some- 
body else out of a house, and there were 
many complications indeed arising there- 
from which occasioned much discussion 
from everyone and bitter words. It 
looked as if the matter would have to 
be taken to court. The conclusion 
seemed to be that the board felt that 
its executive secretary, chosen by the 
management, though paid out of the 
common funds, had exceeded his au- 
thority in making statements to tenants. 
We girls rather shivered at the acri- 
mony of the discussion. Had they been 
lady board members having such a row, 
half of them would have been in tears. 
Third, old Mrs. Owens, who shook 
sheets behind me, wanted to buy a 
certain house on a certain avenue—com- 
pany house, of course. Fourth, one Mr. 
Jones on Academy Street wanted us to 
paper his kitchen—he to supply the 
paper. There followed other items re- 
garding paint for this tenant, new floor 
for that; should an old company board- 
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ing house be remodeled for a new club 
house or an apartment house; it was 
decided to postpone roofing a long row 
of old company houses, etc., ete. The 
operative from the folding and packing 
room was chairman of the housing 
committee, a strong union enthusiast. 
The representative from the mechanical 
department reported for the recreation 
and education committee; all the 
night-school classes had closed, with 
appropriate final exercises, for the sea- 
son; the children’s playground would be 
ready for use July Ist. The man from 
the Grey room and Singe house reported 
for the working conditions committee. 
Something about watchmen and a 
drinking fountain, and wheels and boxes 
in the starch room; washing facilities 
for shovelers; something about benches 
and back stairs. 

The finance committee reported a 
deficit on the mechanical and electrical 
smoker. Much discussion as to why a 
deficit and who ought to pay it, and 
what precedent were they setting, and 
all, but it was ordered paid—this time. 
Webster’s bills were too high for paper- 
ing and painting company houses. He 
was a good worker, his plaster and his 
paper stuck where they belonged, which 
hadn't been the rule before. But it was 
decided he was too costly even so, and 
they were going back to the company 
paperers—perhaps their work would 
stick better next time. A report from 
the Board of Directors was discussed 
and voted upon... . The minutes of the 
Board of Operatives were posted all 
through the mill. Did anyone read 
them? If so, or if not so, should the 
Board of Management minutes also be 
posted? It was voted to postpone post- 
ing such minutes, though they were 
open to any operative, as in the past. 

Under old business was a long discus- 
sion on health benefits and old-age 
pensions. For some months now the 
bleachery has been concerned over the 
subject of old-age pensions. Health 
benefits have been in operation some 
time. The question was, should they 
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pay the second week for accident cases 
until the state started its payments the 
third week? 

Under new business the resignation 
from the editor of Bleachery Life was 
read and accepted. Acrimonious dis- 
cussion as to the running of Bleachery 
Life. Again we girls shivered. It was 
announced that a certain rich man who 
recently died had left the Village Club 
House five hundred dollars—better write 
no letter of thanks until they got the 
money. Should the new Handbook be 
printed by union labor at considerably 
greater expense, or by an open shop? 
Unanimously voted by union labor. 
More health-benefit discussions under 
new business. It was voted to increase 
the Board of Management by two addi- 
tional members—one operative, one 
from the employing side. Election then 
and there by a secret ballot. The op- 
erative from the Grey room and Singe 
house was elected over the representa- 
tive from the office force by two votes. 
Some further housing discussions. At 
11.15 p.m. the meeting adjourned. 

“Say, I’m for coming every time.” 
Perhaps we three girls will have started 
the style of outside attendance at the 
meetings. 

Whether a wider participation of 
operatives, a deeper understanding of 
industrial democracy and the Partner- 
ship Plan develops or not, certainly 
they are a long step on the way to some 
sort of permeation of interest. For the 
next morning early, my last morning, 
as I started work, I heard toothless old 
Mrs. Holley from her sheet-inspecting 
table call over to aged Mrs. Owens, 
whose husband even these days is never 
sober: “Hi! Mrs. Owens, what do ye 
know habout hit!—Ain’t hit grand we 
got out over five million five hundred 
thousand yards last month!” 

“j say it’s grand,” grinned Mrs. 
Owens. “More ’n a million over what 
we done month before.” 

“Hi say—over fifteen million the 
last three months. Hi say we’re some 
bleachery, that’s what Hi say!” 














IN THE 


MOUNTAINS OF THE 


DESERT 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


USED to think of Algeria as a flat 

place with three palms and a white- 
washed dome. Now it 
nothing but mountains, mountains that 
run away beyond the ends of sight, over 
and down the bend of the globe, naked, 
desert, towering. I used to dream of an 
African sun nailed in the top of a blister- 
ing sky. Yesterday the trail down 
Djebel Bous was so badly iced that we 
had to dismount and trail the mules, 
and all afternoon through the gorge 
above Maafa we tramped to our ankles 
in good New England snow. And the 


seems to be 


two mountain men that came down to 
watch us at our noonday snack above 


the spring at Ain Kartous were as blond 
as any Swedes. 

In all the sweep of the African Atlas 
there is no better hunting for the ro- 
mance stalker than this God-forsaken 
fairyland of the Aures of eastern Algeria. 
It is a place of desolation, a huge, twisted 
land, melancholy and at the same time 
menacing, with the curious menace that 
walks in the white light of noon. It is 
the true desert, the great Sahara crum- 
pled and torn at its northern edge. It 
-green pockets hidden 
away in far, high gorges—but no camels 
come to them, and for horses one must 
look to the rare passage of French gen- 
darmes (traveling in pairs). For the 
roads of the Aures are sometimes 
crevices, sometimes steps, sometimes 
shelves, and always anything but roads. 

It is a place, more than any I have 
ever known, remote. And yet, speaking 
by the geography, it is not remote. Gaz- 
ing out of the windows of the wagon- 
restaurant of the Alger-Biskra express, 
the English, the Danes, Finns, Belgians, 
Swedes, Spaniards, and Americans who 


has its oases 


have turned a penny in the war may be- 
hold the rosy ranges lifting in the east- 
ern sky. Pretty! Pretty! And already 
the waiter is banging down the next 
course, the mountains have vanished, 
and none of those lunching voyagers will 
ever find them again. 

They will go on down to Biskra and 
see the Sahara d la mode. Everything! 
The last surviving lion of Barbary gone 
blind in a Barnum & Bailey cage, the 
street of the Ouled Nails decked out to 
a traveling British spinster’s taste with 
red carpets and painted girls, the cafés 
chantants where the clockwork dances 
want even the last desperate resource of 
obscenity, and the haggard casino, the 
insolent servants, the daggers and dag- 
gers, the guides and guides. 

The guides will suggest almost any- 
thing—a three-mile ride on a warranted 
vamel to see the well-preserved sand- 
patch which still remains the Sahara of 
a compulsory common-school education, 
a run to Sidi Okba, or down to the new 
Sahara d la mode at Turgurt, or even to 
Ouargla at the bottom of the Baedeker 
map. Almost anything but the Aures. 
The Aures, hardly two good marches to 
the northeast, they will not be expected 
to mention. The Biskra guides, being 
Arabs, love the flat lands; being hu- 
mans, they love their skins. 

The feud between the Arab plainsman 
and the Berber mountaineer comes 
down the centuries from the time when 
the hosts of Islam, pouring out of Asia, 
overran the Jands of the ancient white 
race of the Mediterranean and drove it, 
little by little, into the waster places, the 
mountains on the one hand and the far 
depths of the Sahara on the other. , 
There the Berbers exist to-day, in the 
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hottom of the desert as the 
veiled Tuaregs, “the never 
seen men’’; in the mountains 
as the “Confederates” of 
Kabylia, and as the Shawia 
of the Aures. They remain 
a race apart. They speak 
languages of their own; and 
if they have long since ac- 
cepted the religion of the 
“One God” at the point of 
sword and brand, they have 
done it with ritualistic reser- 
vations that trace back to the 
dawn of historical time, and 
their faith brother, the Arab 
(especially if he is to be found 
alone with a marketable mule 
on a mountain trail) is yet no 
brother of theirs. 

So the Arab keeps pretty 
well out of the Aures. Even 
at El] Kantara, under their 
very shadow, the muleteers 
we got by application to the 
native caid had never been 
in as far as Beni Ferah, five 
hours’ march, and it was only xy 
by the promise to leave them 
at another Arab village in the 
valley oasis of Djemmorah, whence they 
could return through proper Arab coun- 
try, that we got them at all. 

El] Kantara, where we have been stay- 
ing for some time, is the logical point of 
departure for the Aures. It is called the 
Gateway of the Desert, and it is as lit- 
erally that as if a man had built a two- 
thousand-foot stone wall across the 
northern face of the East-Algerian Sa- 
hara and cut a sixty-yard doorway there. 
Everything that comes up from the 
south must pass through that fissure in 
the living rock. All day long one may 
see, all night long one may hear the 
padding pilgrimage of nomads, with 
their camels and asses, their women and 
goats and sheep. And there are army 
camions grinding north or south, and the 
Batna diligence, and night and morning, 
whistling through its high tunnels, the 
train. 
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The Gateway indeed! On the one 
side, in the shadow of the wall, a man 
wants an overcoat at almost any hour 
of the day, for he is in the mountains of 
the north. Three hundred paces down 
through the gorge he will be the better 
for a helmet on his head, for he is in the 
desert of the south. He has stepped out 
into a Sahara oasis of date palms and 
fig trees and oranges, of mud fences and 
mud villages and dirty, crooked, baked- 
mud streets . . . streets from which it 
is a fine thing, after one has seen them 
in the same light at the same hour each 
day for weeks, to get on a mule and 
depart. 

We set out in the rose of dawn, our 
faces to the first wall of the massif rising 
beyond a broad valley strewn with 
stones. Our magnificence begins and 
ends with the van, Belkassem, the gov- 
ernment orderly, sitting the high, red 
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saddle on his mincing Arab gray, his 
high turban white as the snow peaks 
against the distant sky, his multitudi- 
nous burnouses of blue and cream cast 
over his shoulders, and his mustachios 
jutting like a brigand’s. After that the 
remainder of our little caravan can come 
as nothing but the dismalest of anti- 
climaxes. The two Arabs that swarm 
bare-soled over the sharp stones screech- 
ing, “ Brrra!”’ at the mules are E] Kan- 
tarese, and accordingly ragged, weak- 
eyed, and unkempt. The mules are not 
ornamental. Neither are we. It is hard 
to ride with a dashing air on a double 
carpet stuffed to the shape of twin Zep- 
pelins with straw, oats, canned goods, 
sweet chocolate, and a change of under- 
wear. Of the three of us, only Simpson, 
in what remains of a British army uni- 
form, lends the faintest swagger to the 
main -body of the troop. 

Simpson is a little man with spidery 
legs, a stoop of inquiry, a sense of humor, 
and an inexhaustible enthusiasm. Where 
we are going he will be no stranger. He 


is the man that writes monographs, that 


A SAHARA OASIS OF DATE PALMS AND 


MUD VILLAGES 
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begs, buys, or steals all manner of worn- 
out things that nobody wants in the 
mountains and sends them off to Oxford 
by express post, and he is the man that 
asks questions. He is the “Sem-Sem” 
of the Aures, and after we are all dead 
and gone perhaps he will be a legend. 

He is bound on a shady errand. We 
consort with a man beyond the law. 
The hereditary Shawia doctors whom he 
is going to meet and question (and, if 
possible, beguile away from them their 
precious instruments) are persons alto- 
gether unlicensed and abominable in the 
eyes of the colonial government at Al- 
giers. And so, for fear of localizing any 
one of these harassed men of science in 
his proper hilltop village (and, as Simp- 
son has it, “putting the wind up all 
around’’), I think it best to get them out 
of the way here, all in a lump, and let 
continuity of narrative take care of 
itself. 

Of course the French authorities know 
in a large way that the doctors are there. 
They may be aware, for instance, that 
in a certain douar there must be a man 
who performs a certain 
operation on the eye, 
and in another valley 
a specialist in broken 
bones. It is not im- 
probable that there is 
here and there an offi- 
cial who could make a 
shrewd guess as to the 
actual identity of the 
practitioner in his dis- 
trict—and, to save an 
immense amount of 
trouble, refrains from 
guessing. But in the 
strict eye of the law the 
Berber surgeon remains 
a potential murderer, 
and meat for New Cal- 
edonia if caught. .. . 
That they continue to 
‘arry on under such 
circumstances is per- 
haps not the humblest 
of the moral victories 
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of the profession to 
which (have it or not) 
they belong. 

Let it be said that 
some of them are fa- 
kirs, as pure as you 
will find in any Chris- 
tian land, and that 
some are surgeons of 
an ability almost be- 
yond the credence of 
an age steeped in the 
dogma of ether, sterile 
gauze, and green soap 
—men who will re- 
move a cataract, graft 
a bone, even trepan a 
broken skull, doing it 
all without anesthet- me 
ics, using instruments ate 1, 
hammered out by the 
local smith and thick 
with rust, having re- 
course to the rag heap 
in the corner for band- 
ages, and for antisep- 
tic dressings to the dung pile in the court. 

Heresy of heresies! men do live. Some 
die, but the wonder is the other way, 
and the average of recoveries is said to 
be creditably high. Before we are 
through we shall be introduced to a man 
who had upward of a square inch of bone 
removed from his skull nine years ago, 
and to a youth who, getting a charge of 
bird-shot fairly through the lower jaw, 
shows after four months hardly a scar. 
We are destined to sit at table with an 
old man who wields a knife with a right 
arm that the French doctors at Ain 
Touta once condemned to immediate 
amputation—or else, they said, he would 
die. Being a Mohammedan, and so 
constrained by his faith from bodily dis- 
memberment, he told them he would 
rather die at home in the hills. In the 
hills a man who can neither read nor 
write the odd scraps of his materia medica 
jotted down in a worn, three-cent note- 
book, took him in hand. He removed 
the upper half of the upper arm bone, 
shattered by shotgun fire, borrowed part 
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of the femur of a jackal dog slaughtered 
for the purpose, fitted the whole thing 
neatly together (all this while the patient 
looked on with a degree of interest to be 
imagined), and gave the old man back 
as sound a limb as one will find in the 
hills. 

And before we are done we shall have 
conversed with three of these mountain 
surgeons; two of them, each in his own 
specialty, and in a subterranean, fly-by- 
night fashion, famous from Batna to 
Turgurt. We shall meet them unos- 
tentatiously, by the light of a candle 
under a mud-brick roof, by the glare of 
noon in a desert field. And here is the 
disturbing thing. From beneath the 
burnous of each one of these three 
scarcely literate men, in this isolated 
massif of the African hills, we shall see 
looking back at us the precise likeness— 
there is no other phrase on the American 
side of the language but “the spittin’ 
image”—of all the surgeons that are 
worth their salt in the wide world. It is 
disturbing and it is absurd. The same 
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alert serenity, the same economy of ex- 
pression and of speech, the same iron 
gentleness, the same frank, level, well- 
let’s-see-what-can-be-done look of the 
eye. 

I hold no brief in the case. I am a 
layman. Nor have I enough of the facts 
to judge whether it would be to the 
advantage of a colonizing government to 
try to make some use of this kind of 
human metal—to educate it rather than, 
unsuccessfully, to fight it—to give these 
men at least the simpler remedies, disin- 
fectants, antiseptics, and at least tol- 
erable steel instruments to replace the 
clumsy iron scalpels, the tin bleeding- 
cups, copper seton-needles, bamboo cir- 
cumcision sticks and bone saws out of 
antiquity that we are to see them hand- 
ing over by stealth, under cover of their 
burnouses, into the insatiable paw of 
“Sem-Sem,”’ the collector. 

It is a query. I do not know. 


But at all events the Shawia doctors of 
the Aures are now accounted for in this 
adventure, without, I hope, putting any- 


one under the necessity of knowing 
where or who they are; and we have got 
up out of the valley of desolate stones 
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and over the high first range. We walk 
on top of the world, among juniper trees 
as tall as a man. 

We walk because the air is strong 
drink and the mules are too slow for the 
tipplers. We abandon them and cast 
adrift into the high and quiet sea of 
stone. Its waves pass under us, flecked 
with rare spume-clots of snow. There 
is no sense of fatigue or of time. The 
sun has come to the zenith. We careen 
down the face of a pink breaker and in 
the hollow below we behold the town of 
Beni Ferah overrunning a rock begirt 
with gardens. 

Coming to this stone-built stronghold 
of the Sons of Ferah after the reeking 
mud villages of the plain is like coming 
to heaven. An etcher’s heaven, let us 
say, where every step of the clambering, 
doubling, four-foot thoroughfare turns 
up new patterns of light and shade to 
beguile the eye—creamy white splotches 
of wall high up against the flat sky; 
rich, fat blacks cut in oblongs and 
crescents under the arches where the 
street takes to earth for rods under 
tipped-up pueblos of windowless stone; 
and there are dusty velvet doorways 
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spotted by the sul- 
try stars of forges, 
where artisans squat 
at work; and always, 
everywhere, the tall, 
strong, slender  sil- 
houettes of the 
mountain men, stand- 
ing suddenly still at 
our intrusion. 

“*Selem alicum!” 

“* Alicum*selem!”’ 

And we must kiss 
our fingers after we 
have taken their 
hands. 

Giving over the two 
Arabs, together with 
Belkassem the Glori- 
ous and the _ beasts, 
into the hands of the 
local caid, we spread 
our noonday meal 
in a room of the 
French school, where 
the Kabyle school- 
master plays host in the way of table, 
knives and forks, and where, after- 
ward, his plump, sick-looking wife is 
constrained to bring forth her dower of 
ornaments, made by her brother back 
in the Kabyle hills. Turning over in our 
hands the huge, heavy pieces wrought in 
silver and enamel, even the hardened 
*“Sem-Sem”’ wonders. Such things as 
these even he has never seen. All the 
interminable pins and ear hoops, amu- 
lets and chains, and hands-of-Fatima of 
the Arab-Berber lands turn thin and 
pale before the color, the sumptuosity, 
the infinite bold craft of these glowing 
plaques for the hair and the breast. 
. . . And, having eaten, if not of her 
salt, at all events with her knives and 
forks, we cannot so much as ask her if 
they have a price. 

After that a singular thing happens. 
What could seem more singular, indeed, 
to simpletons who have arrived at the 
conclusion, in three months of reading, 
gawking, and general puttering about, 
than that Moslem women, like good chil- 
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THE SNOWY MOSQUE AND ITS NAKED GRAVEYARD 


dren of Christendom, are to be seen (heav- 
ily veiled) and not heard—what could be 
more unsettling, I say, than to be sum- 
moned to take after-lunch coffee with a 
Moslem lady in her home? That is the 
trouble. with ethnological generaliza- 
tions; a good sound rule is laid down for 
all time, and immediately some one (like 
the Shawia women of the Aures) pro- 
ceeds to explode it. Hostesses in Islam 
(honest ones, I mean) are not even rocs 
or hippogriffs; they have never existed 
even in fiction. Yet I challenge the 
world to show a more gracious, a more 
cordial, a more aristocratically garru- 
lous hostess than the old Berber widow 
that awaits us at the door of her home 
in the upper town. 

Last year Simpson and his wife were 
here in Beni Ferah for a month, and 
M’barka was their friend. Her house 
cannot be much over ten feet high, but 
in that space it boasts two floors. It is 
to the second that we are ushered, pick- 
ing our way among looms and cooking 
pots and women in the mud-plastered 
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gloom below, and ducking our heads up 
a crazy dozen of steps. The chamber 
there is as clean as only clean-swept mud 
can be, and a flood of sunshine pours in 
through an open door that opens out on 
the void; and if the ceiling of frond quills 
supported by palm boles threatens the 
back of our heads, we can always sit 
down on the floor. 

M’barka does not sit. She has called 
in two male relatives to do the honors, 
and it is they that make the cross-legged 
circle with us around the halfa mat, that 
pour the coffee into the cracked and 
precious cups, and that produce from 
the biscuit-box cupboard the double 
handful of hard dates with as fine an air 
of nonchalance as if in this dateless 
mountain a widow’s cupboard held dates 
of the desert every day. 

But they are only lay figures, after all. 
The old, half-ragged woman with the 
strong teeth and the weak, streaming 
eyes, hovering here, squatting there, 
dominates the event. She must know the 
health of all of Simpson’s family; she 
conveys the greetings left against his 
coming by friends gone south with the 
herds; she gives the little gossip of the 
hills, the death of this one, the divorce 
of that, the marriage of little Fatima to 
Belkassem of Menaa beyond the moun- 
tains, where we shall see her presently 
ensconced at the bordj. . . . Nor are we 
who are deaf and dumb in Arabic neg- 
lected. Her gestures speak. G. is to 
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have another drop of that thrice-precious 
coffee. I must take another of those 
dates, “which are as the dust of the 
ground.” Dates in Barbary are not 
always above suspicion in a worm way, 
but he would be a tawdry gentleman 
who would open one of M’barka’s to 
peek, and for every minute until we arise 
and make our adieus I swallow down one 
of them with only the precaution of a 
little prayer. 

I want no better comfort of welcome 
than dates and coffee in M’barka’s 
house, nor sincerer Godspeed than her 
hand kiss of farewell. 

**She was once the wife of a rich man, 
a jolly rich man, I believe,”’ says Simp- 
son as we go off, “some kind of a sheik 
down Biskra way.” 

And that is the end of the tale... . 

Leaving Beni Ferah at three— But 
this won’t do! I have got through half 
the chapter and only half a day. I 
might get on more precipitously, I sup- 
pose, in the style made famous by an 
author lately under a cloud—as to say: 
“After demanding half - holiday for 
school children leave Beni Ferah amid 
plaudits at 3 p.m. for Djemorrah (7% 
m.), road poor, mules (with muleteer 
20f per d., bargain advisable) slow. At 
summit of first range (2 m.) G.’s mule 
will be seen to kick B.’s horse resound- 
ingly in ribs; fine view from (5 m.) crest 
of second ridge. Arrive Djemorrah by 
moonlight and dog howling at—” 
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But no; I am not in the pay of 
Mr. Baedeker and I cannot do it. 
Let him in search of mule time- 
tables search elsewhere; I am no 
better than a journeyman story- 
teller at large in a strange land; 

I love heroes better than hotel 
keepers, and if geography is any- 
thing it is a stage. 

The stage of Djemorrah (as lit by 
the sunset of another day) is Belasco 
drunk with red wine. At our tea 
before the gates of the bordj—the 
government rest house built low and 
square like a fort on a bald mound 
rising in the midst of everything— 
we sprawl as in the stage box ordi- 
narily reserved for the noble and the 
rich, 

Here we are in but not properly 
of the mountains, for a dry estuary 
of the Sahara plain penetrates for a 
long way here into the body of the 
massif; the villages hiding away un- 
der the green serpentine of the oasis 
are mud villages of the flat lands, 
and the OQuled Ziane that live here 
call themselves of Arab stock. 

Once on a time in Morocco seven 
tribe brothers went to fetch a bride. 

A djinn stole the girl and flew away 
with her. Then they were ashamed 

to show themselves in the village. 
They turned their faces east and be- 
came wanderers. So they wandered 
into Algeria. So they came to this val- 
ley, conquered it, and settled down. 
All this was very long ago, the story 
says, and it is why they are here. 

And still they are the Wanderers. 
Djemorrah is only the place from which 
they wander and to which they wander 
back again. Always the great majority 
of them are away, drifting months to 
the north or south with the drift of the 
flocks, living in tents. 

We saw one of those tents to-day when 
Simpson (who enjoys a quite gratuitous 
reputation as a gratuitous physician) 
was called out into a neighboring rock 
ravine to look at an ailing child. Let 
romantic fiction have its way with the 
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wild, free life of the dwellers in tents; 
from all I have been able to gather it 
may be wild and free enough, but it is 
not worth living. Here are none of the 
silken hangings of song; here are webs 
like dirty sacking, stuffed with halfa in 
the split places, open to all the winds of 
a cold North-African heaven, bare of 
goods and gods beyond a handmill and 
an earthen pot, filthy with the droppings 
of donkeys and goats and hens that a 
sore-spotted Little Boy Blue cannot al- 
ways keep out of the bag of corn, and 
glorified by a womanhood bent double 
at twenty-five by burdens a mule would 
protest, and at fifty too old to take care 
of its nose. 

So they live, these wanderers, and it 
is only at rare and happy times that the 
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drift of existence will bring them home 
for a little while to the nomad capital, to 
rest their eves in the shade of its palms 
and fig trees, to loiter by the warm 
spring where great, queer, green hot- 
water fish cruise slowly under the olean- 
der banks and white-limbed boys and 
girls stamp out the wash with a rhyth- 
mic slap and toss and slap of soapy 
soles, to pass a devout hour by the bier 
of the Marabout in the snowy mosque, 
to idle at gossip in the naked graveyard 
all pitted with the ghoul work of jackals 
and of midnight crones in search of fresh 
corpse hands wherewith to stir their 
aphrodisiac stews, or to sprawl in splen- 
dor on the café mats in the white dust of 
the square—before they wander out 
again. 


NOW THE WAY IS OUT IN A BEND OVER 


THE VOID 
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As I have said, we are in, but not of, 
the mountains. Around the valley the 
mountains stand in a cliff, pink even at 
white noon, even, as I have seen it, by 
moonlight—pink now to the distraction 
of the eye in the rays of the sun going 
down behind the Mountain of Salt away 
out on the desert plain. There comes an 
instant when it is too much, when the 
cliff will hold no more, and the color 
seems to stand away from the rock, 
lose hold, topple in huge chromatic ava- 
lanches to embroil the valley floor, in- 
carnadine the green oasis, and_ swirl 
around us on the little mound top before 
the bord). 

It grows gray. Moment by moment 
the dusk tide lifts out of the bottoms 
and washes the foot of the cliff. From 

the darkling oasis comes up 
faintly the call to prayer. A 
moon hangs two hours high 
in the east. The stage is in 


twilight—the Twilight of the 
Desert Gods. 
Within a seven-yard radius 


of our chairs a scene of the 
play, which is as old as the 
years, goes on. The actors are 
two: the lance corporal of gen- 
darmes from Biskra and the 
caid of the tribe. 

The old caid’s role is one of 
wandering — the protagonist 
perhaps of the seven wander- 
ing brothers who lost the bride. 
He wanders here, there, a 
strong, straight old man 
wrapped in a snowy burnous, 
white-bearded, bronzed, kind- 
ly, wrinkled-eyed. He stands, 
humming an air in thought, 
silhouetted against the great 
pale block of his home under 
the hill and the arcades of his 
guest house where a fire begins 
to throw a little glow. He 
speaks a word to his dark sec- 
retary (for he has no French), 
and once again the secretary 
asks if there is anything in the 
world we lack for content. 
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And again the old fellow is. wandering, 
wandering in his little orbit of seven 
yards. 

Basha Bashir is more the sheik than 
the caid, more the patriarchal chieftain 
of a tribe than the native administrator 
of a douar of the Commune Mizxte. And 
that is the tragedy of his role in this 
drama of the twilight of certain gods. 
In Djemorrah, of all the mountain 
douars, there are two caids, and the other 
one is young. The other one is more 
pliant, more adaptable. His French is 
perfect, and so is his tone, and alto- 
gether he knows how to get along with 
the lords of the Commune. 

When there is trouble in his half of 
the Ouled Ziane—an adultery, a theft, or 
the like—he doesn’t go down to the 
square and roar with Jove’s thunder and 
earthquake among the mats and have 
the thing out in the ancient hit-or-miss 
fashion of absurd old Basha Bashir. In 
his domain the parties are had in court, 
as written in the law of France. Nor 
does he ever take an erring brother of 
the tribe by the scruff of his neck and 
give his teeth a thorough good rattling 
in sight of the world. He is much more 
the caid than the sheik. 

For a long while there has been in the 
air an anonymous wonder as to whether, 
after all, one caid would not be enough 
for the Ouled Ziane. It has never come 
baldly into the open. It moves in mys- 
terious ways. Three years ago Basha 
Bashir went out of the mountains to ride 
on a train. The trains there run slowly 
in places, slowly enough for some one to 
jump on the running board, thrust the 
muzzle of a shotgun through the win- 
dow, pull the trigger, and leave the old 
man’s arm hanging by two shreds of 
flesh. No one ever knew who did it, 
nor why, for of course it could have 
nothing at all to do with the policy of a 
douar. 

Just now the younger one is off the 
scene. He has left Djemorrah and gone 
to live at his other house at the Fountain 
of Gazelles on the plain. For the mo- 
ment the question of the caidship is in 
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abeyance. Perhaps it is dead. Who, 
indeed, knows? 

Who, indeed, knows why the lance 
corporal of gendarmes is here in Djemor- 
rah to-day, on his “ petite promenade”? 

It is his role to sit. While Basha 
Bashir, the nomad, is everywhere, he is 
always in the same place, like the gov- 
ernment of France. He sits his chair 
as we saw him sitting his horse when he 
rode in this afternoon, sprawlingly, his 
cap on the back of his head, his tunic 
unbuttoned, the little tab of his shirt 
front hanging out—a gross, fat, untidy 
man. He has lived sixteen years in this 
country, without imagination. The day 
of his spirit begins and ends with his 
five-o’clock apéritif and “ Petit Parisien” 
at the Biskra Cercle Militaire. He knows 
how to treat the natives. He is a good 
fellow. He can pass a big loud joke 
with the secretary; he can clap old 
Basha Bashir on the shoulder as soundly 
as if Basha Bashir were as good a man 
as he... . All the while, resting his 
empty apéritif glass on the jut of his 
paunch, he watches the sheik wandering 
in the gloom. 

“He’s a good sort, the caid,”’ I offer 
him. “Un brave type, eh?” 

He smooths the mustache away from 
his red, red lip. 

“‘ Peut-étre! He is getting old now. 
There are two caids here. The other is 
younger. He is more up to date. Plus 
habile. ” 

Within the last two years, by war and 
pestilence, Basha Bashir has lost his wife 
and all his children but one. For min- 
utes he has been standing, indistinct and 
motionless, gazing down the valley to 
the west where a ghost of warmth still 
lingers to fight the chill of the moon. 
Now he comes to bid us good night, and 
for the first time I notice that the hand 
stretched out from the white bundle of 
his burnous trembles a little before it 
finds mine. Perhaps it is that old wound 
he got in the train. Perhaps it is the 
new cold of the night. 

As he goes off down the hill, his guest, 
the lance corporal, goes with him, his 
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cap still on the back of his blond, round 
head, the little tab of his shirt front still 
hanging out, his great horse boots mak- 
ing a rattle among the moonlit stones. 

I am quite sure that the next time 
I come to Djemorrah the sheik will be 
gone, and that the caid will be an up- 
to-date man. 

At Menaa, on the day after the mor- 
row, we have to do with a caid who is an 
up-to-date man. He is so up to date 
that I doubt if much business gets far 
past the town entrance, where the café 
is his and so the tobacco shop, the fon- 
douk, and the bath that complete the 
gantlet of the gate. But, for all of that, 
he is a most charming fellow, a courtly 
conversationalist, a just ruler, a demon 
for clean streets, and, to look at, a 
spade-bearded stripling of a Persian emir 
out of the Thousand Nights and One. 

Menaa calls itself the “capital of the 
Aures.”” Sometimes it calls itself “‘the 
little Constantine,” and not without 
some warrant, for it is built on a rock 
with a gorge on one side and a valley 
on the other, like the great city of the 
north. But that is not what they mean. 
For just as all the romantic and wishful 
awe of the townsmen of the south goes 
up to the Rue d’Eshelle, the Rue Perré- 
gaux, the Place, the cafés, cinemas, and 
great bridge of that wild, bright, sinister 
capital (where your pilgrim in search of 
the potpourri which is Barbary would do 
better to stop and stay than travel to 
the last blank end of the guidebook 
map)—in just such a way do the back 
gorges of the massif pay spiritual hom- 
age to Menaa. 

“Tt sits in the third main valley, domi- 
nating the mule routes of the western 
Aures. How we come to it would be too 
long to tell in detail, and worth telling, 
too. A tale of scrambling along the 
stream beds of pink cafions, of clamber- 
ing by zigzag stepways through hanging 
villages—Beni Swig, a stork’s nest on a 
dizzy chimney pot—Amontane, ranged 
in steep ampitheater around in vivid 


green garden stage, a story of halts in 
queer places for food and rest, or for the 
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thick, sweet coffee that makes the 
African world go round; of sudden 
swoops into the sky, and of teeterings 
along high, bare-boned ridges where 
nothing moves but the wind and nothing 
is to see but the snow peaks crowding 
the horizon all about. Till at last, by 
grace of the stones we have placed to 
the glory of Allah on all the travelers’ 
airns along the way, the vale of the 
Oued Abdi opens out beneath us in an 
hour of sunset, and we see the cone of 
Menaa smoking in the glow. 

So the days of Menaa begin, days long 
and lazy and very full of things and all 
too short; days of icy mornings when 
from the bordj we can look up and see the 
town, still in the shadow of the higher 
cliffs, blown all over with mist, like a 
smoking cinder pile; days of hot noons 
ringed about with distant snows, of tre- 
mendous sunsets, perfumed dusks, clear 
cold, moon-drowned nights. 

In the forenoon, while G. is off one 
way and Simpson, mysteriously, off on 
another, I wander up into the town. 
Kalla Amor, the caid, will be standing be- 
fore the café in the tunneled entrance- 
way, and with him I pass the time of 
morning, as with his father, an ivory- 
faced old image set down on the matted 
ledge before his tobacco shop. Feeling 
most humble and self-conscious before 
their patrician ease, I escape and begin 
to climb. 

The streets go up in cobbled zigzags; 
on the downhill side one looks fairly 
over the roofs; on the uphill hand the 
house walls, broad, white, and window- 
less, seem to touch blue heaven, they 
are so tall with the steepness of the 
town; and now the way ducks under a 
house in a dark, square burrow, now it 
is out in a bend over the void, now it is 
level for a wink. I have reached the top, 
and nothing else but the mosque tower 
goes on up. 

Little doors are open; behind them 
the artisans sit at work, slipper makers, 
wool weavers, carpenters, and every- 
where clanging silversmiths. All these 
men, all the men climbing up and down 
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the tilted streets, give me greeting, and 
when I return it they give it back again 
with mysterious embroidery of words; 
and when we shake hands we touch our 
lips with our fingers, as if we were all 
kings and free men. 

They are so different from the pa- 
thetic, spoiled, soiled, sullen people of 
the plain. These men are strong, clean- 
eyed, and human, and their women (al- 
ways the young ones of course, in Islam) 
are very beautiful. 

The women are abroad on the south 
face of the town. Every angle where the 
doubling of a street makes a balcony is 
thronged and colored with them, carding 
wool in the sunshine, breaking up fag- 
ots, loitering to gossip under the weight 
of goatskins fat with water from the 
valley springs, or sweeping off their door- 
sills, or nursing their babes. They are 
not like any women I have yet seen in 
this land. They wear rolled turbans on 
their heads, their faces are white as 
nuns’ between the silver-crusted plaits of 
their hair, their features are curiously 
boyish, their bodies powerful and slim. 

There are other women than these in 
Menaa (not many, for the face of the 
caid is set against them)—women who 
neither toil nor spin. They are “the 
ones from the hills.” They, too, are 
beautiful, and more than one of them 
has married a rich man, even a caid, in 
the west or the south. For, for all the 
old feud between the stocks, an Arab 
plainsman with courage and money and 
sense enough will look to the mountains 
for a wife. 

We see these “ones from the moun- 
tains” of an evening at the café. In 
Menaa, as in every other town, big or 
little, in Barbary, the evening café is the 
crown, the goal, and the justification of 
the day. The aftcrnoon is hollow with 
waiting. We do all sorts of lazy things 
to fill it up. Perhaps we lag out to the 
zaouia, the Mohammedan monastery 
built like a white town on a rock of its 
own, where the plump, pallid, genial- 
eyed old Marabout comes to the gate to 
receive our salutations flanked by his 
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lay brothers and his wives (for be sure 
there has been no nonsense about 
priestly celibacy in Islam since the good 
Prophet walked this earth). . . . Or, in 
the court of the bordj, I lay me at length 
on a mat in the sunshine, listening 
drowsily to the voice of Belkassem the 
keeper enumerating to “Sem-Sem’s” 
notebook the feasts of the Shawia year, 
droning on, “And in this night, mon- 
sieur, no man goes out of his house from 
sunset till the dawn,” or, “This is the 
night when one takes a water bowl and 
drops therein a brand of fire, repeating, 
‘Thunder in the air; Mohammed in the 
water!’”—droning on, the while I 
watch his pretty, ailing wife, the little 
girl from Beni Ferah, crouched in the 
shadows of the kitchen doorway and 
nibbling the charcoal prescribed by 
“Sem-Sem” and furnished out of the 
Draftsman’s kit. 

In such empty ways the afternoon 
goes, dusk comes, and starlit night. We 
dine and then go down across the gar- 
dens, treacherous with ditch and ter- 
race, and along the stone road to the 
foot of the town. We avoid the caid’s 
place on tiptoe; turning to the left on 
the outer street that runs like a gallery 
along the town’s north face, we come 
down to the second and humbler of 
Menaa’s cafés. 

It would seem that alli the adult and 
near-adult males of the bled were gath- 
ered in that one mud-plastered room. 
The mat in mid-floor is banked about 
with the hollow circle of the players at 
“Espagnole’’; a single candle stuck with 
a dab of clay in the center throws its 
glow over the faces and over the horse- 
men, the red cannon, the crowns and 
swords and footstools of the curious 
bent cards. Already Belkassem the 
keeper (with the bordj key in his pocket, 
be certain, like the good and careful hus- 
band he is) is down among them. The 
other Belkassem, the orderly, fortified 
with a new-bought gasba, is edging to- 
ward the far corner where the reclining 
crowd on the stone dais is lightened by 
the presence of woman. Another might 
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be daunted. He is one against many. 
But yet is he not Balkassem the Glori- 
ous, clothed in silks and red leather and 
blue government wool, and has he not 
the gift of playing on the bamboo flute? 
Perhaps, presentiy, the “one from the 
mountains” will smile on him, clank 
her hundred jewels, and dance. 

And perhaps we shall neither hear nor 
see. For presently in the other corner, 
the corner where we are sprawled along 
the edge of the matted dais trying 
to look comfortable with our boots on, 
an amazing thing is going to occur—or, 
more precisely, be discovered. 

We have stood treat in our neighbor- 
hood (after all, against sociability, what 
are four-sous coffees? and the franc at 
seven cents?); the hot cups have gone 
around among the dozen shrouded 
mountaineers packed on our platform, 
and all are sipping shrilly, even to the 
boyish-looking one propped in the very 
corner of the wall. And it is that boyish- 
looking one that is to turn out the most 
extraordinary person any of us has seen, 
or is ever apt to see, in a Moslem land. 

The first inkling of it comes in this 
wise. I have somehow got myself mixed 
up with a lesson in geography, and on a 
borrowed sheet from Simpson’s note- 
book I have struck off in a rather dash- 
ing way a map of the world on Merca- 
tor’s projection—all to the end of prov- 
ing that America is not within the bounds 
of London proper. And now I am 
weighing in my mind the question as to 
whether the map shall become the prop- 
erty of the caid’s son (a clean, nice 
youth), or of the affable fellow with the 
big nose hanging over my left shoulder. 
It is just now, above the little confusion 
of the room, the grunt and bickering of 
the players at “Espagnole,” the rustle 
of voices, the seductive wail of Belkas- 
sem’s flute, that I overhear a remark 
passed to Simpson, seated a yard to my 
right. The speaker is an unprepossess- 
ing lad in soiled gondoura, army breeches 
and a greasy chechia from Tunis. 

‘Capitaine, the young man in the cor- 
ner there wants to speak to you.” 


Like a flash the caid’s son has 
reached over to tap Simpson’s knee. 

“Do not be mocked, Sem-Sem. He 
says that only to make you look, and be 
mocked, for it is not a young man, but 
a woman.” 

“A woman!” 

The exclamation point is the author’s. 
I, in the good American phrase, am the 
goat. I turn around and stare at the 
white-muffled figures reclining against 
the wall. The one in the center with the 
boyish eyes returns my stare... . 
Simpson does not turn. He has lived 
long enough in Mohammedan countries 
to know that what the caid’s son has said 
cannot be true. He smiles politely and 
is not taken in. 

But, “What d’you mean?” I go on 
demanding, getting hold of the nice 
lad’s burnous. “Really, a woman?” 

Now the big-nosed fellow is in. 

“Yes, yes, that is true. Itis a woman, 
je vous assure!” 

“Ever since she was a little one she 
has dressed like a man.” 

“She lives like a man, works like a 
man, like a man she takes the flocks on 
the mountain. Already, with a gun, she 
has killed two men.” 

“See, like a man she smokes a ciga- 
rette. She is like a man, tout d fait, but 
she is a woman. See!” 

We are all looking now. Everyone on 
our side of the room is trying to get in 
a word at once, with I cannot tell what 
pride of voice and gesture. In a land 
where woman is a beast of burden in this 
life and an unpaid “super” on the stage 
of the next, and where even the mention 
in polite conversation of the noun that 
means a woman must be accompanied, 
even as in the case of “pig,” by an “I 
beg your pardon for pronouncing it”— 
in such a land and tradition this sponta- 
neous outburst of pride in a rebel female 
is beyond belief. 

Under all this fire of convergent and 
public attention the bundle in the corner 
has half turned away. Then, as if 


ashamed of that, the boyish eyes return 
to face us, giving back stare for stare. 
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Even Simpson is staring now. 

“Tf it were true—if it were true—it 
would cut under everything we think we 
know.” There is something ridiculously 
like complaint in his tone. “But—it 
simply isn’t true.” 

Of course not. In England, in war 
time, that would be all very right. But 
in a country and under a religion where 
even the after-lunch hostess-ship of a 
M’barka of Beni Ferah seems a prodigy 
of feminine emancipation, this tale of a 
Berber amazon will not go down. 

“Has she any relatives?” 

“She has three brothers.” 

“And they take care of her?” 

*Ah, but they have no need. Did 
we not say that she had killed already 
two men?” 

“Let’s get out of here,” says Simpson. 

We escape the conspiracy and find a 
moon risen out of doors. An old man is 
coming out of a door higher up along the 
blue street. Simpson has known him for 
a long time. 

“Tell me, Si Taieb, what is this tale 
of a woman that goes clothed as a man? 
Is it true?” 

“A woman clothed as a man? You 
will mean Yamina bint Hassim Rah. 
. . - But see!” 

Just down behind us the door of the 
vafé has opened, given out a wink of 


yellow light, and closed again. Under 
the almond tree in blossom at the corner 
a white-burnoused figure is going away 
alone. The spotted bloom-shadow is 
over it for a moment; then it has slipped 
out into the full radiance of the moon, 
stepping down a rock-strewn gulley that 
gives, after a few rods, into a hillward 
trail. And even in this tricky night 
light, even at this distance, there is an 
undeniable, undefinable something or 
other of silhouette or carriage that was 
never of any man. 

““But—well—about the men?” says 
Simpson, after a moment. 

“She lives always with the men.” 

“Yes, I know, I know. But—” 

“Ah yes! But no, I assure you, with 
Yamina they do not forget themselves. 
There was one, the year gone, in the 
mountain. But Yamina shot him with a 
gun and he died.” 

I should like some day to come back 
here and get all the story of Yamina, 
daughter of Hassim Rah. It still re- 
mains a thing beyond belief in Islam. 
. . . Itis rather fine of destiny, though, 
to have saved it for us till the last of our 
nights in the hills. 

To-morrow night by this time, after 
crossing two ranges and passing literally 
under another, we shall have cut the rail- 
way at the foot of Maafa Gorge. 


THE BUILDERS 
BY E. DORSET 
W were a different race, from king to churl; 


And if we loved the sun, 
Punched a friend’s nose in liquor, kissed a girl, 
What harm was done? 


Hard labor, brain and hand, contested nerve, 
Delight of flesh and soul; 
In sight of God, do these not humbly serve? 


They kept us whole. 


Light life and certain; wise and soothing laws, 
(Lost aims that all are free!) 

To-day the things ye sighed for, are—because 
Of such as we. 
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TRAVELED MINDS 
BY F. M. COLBY 

Y table companion seems to have 

kept going around the world un- 
touched by any wayside curiosity, im- 
pelled solely by hatred of those people 
who do not make a thorough job of it. 
Proceeding along the equator, or as close 
to it as possible, and always making a 
continuous voyage, he cannot endure 
anyone who goes around a smaller circle, 
or zigzags, or hesitates. So far as I can 
judge from his conversation, he revolves 
around a totally naked planet, deriving 
nothing from it but a sort of circumfer- 
ential hauteur. Like other globe-trot- 
ters, he is insufferable. 


Yet I suppose we ought to feel more 
kindly toward globe-trotters and toward 
travelers generally, for that matter. Per- 
haps no interesting person is ever al- 


lowed to go around the world, being 
detained by others for the pleasure of 
his company; whereas the uninteresting 
person, being undesired by anybody at 
any point of the circumference, natu- 
rally keeps going around. Perhaps globe- 
trotting is not an act of will at all, but a 
series of ejections, the man being spat 
out rapidly from one place after another, 
and thus involuntarily completing the 
circuit. At all events, it disposes the 
mind more leniently toward travelers 
when they talk if they be thought of as 
ejected from some place rather than as 
going to another. 

Take, for example, a newspaper corre- 
spondent just back from Bulgaria. In- 
stead of blaming him for being as tire- 
some as he always is about Bulgaria, or, 
what is still more unreasonable, instead 
of blaming Bulgaria, one should reflect 
that perhaps he had not the slightest 


desire to go to Bulgaria and may have 
even tried hard not to go there, but, 
being objectionable to all intermediate 
populations, found himself one day off 
in Bulgaria, the nearest point on the 
earth’s surface at which people could 
bear him. It almost seems as if the hand 
of Providence were in the thing, the man 
just back from China being so often the 
very man you would have chosen to send 
there. I commend this thought by way 
of a bit of sunshine to cynics who, in 
their ennui at the traveler’s return, for- 
get the blessing of his absence. 

But, while I believe that the sort of 
people who travel extensively ought to 
travel even more extensively than they 
do, touching at a home port seldom, if 
ever, I would reverse all the rules im- 
plied in the writings of novelists and 
educators. And after a century of 
colonial reverence among our educated 
classes I would discourage all direct men- 
tion of a visit abroad. As to our literary 
class, I would expose no good American 
writer to a European background, but 
only the bad ones. Rarely has an Amer- 
ican writer been exposed to a European 
background without becoming rather 
foolish or disagreeable on the subject. 
The frequency and volubility of these 
exposures have prolonged the colonial- 
ism of American literature. Of course 
a year in England might do no harm to 
an American writer if he could refrain 
from writing about it, but as this ap- 
parently is impossible, he had better 
stay nearhome. A good writer will invent 
a better country than he will ever see, 
and travel disposes him to substitute 
quite ordinary gazetteer matter for the 
products of his imagination. 

The indiscriminate esteem of travel 
common to our educated class seems to 
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be constantly setting the wrong kind of 
man in motion. To the simpler forms of 
intellectual life travel probably does no 
harm. Aside from outer wear and tear, 
travel apparently makes no more differ- 
ence in a serviceable senator, financier, 
college president, newspaper correspond- 
ent, or fashionable person than in a good 
valise, these simple organisms being 
valued only for their social contents and 
not for any personal quality. Individu. 
ality is not desired of a senator, for ex- 
ample, as it is desired of a novelist, but 
only soundness, as is desired of a suit- 
vase; and loss of imagination, assuming 
that a senator had any, would make him 
all the more senatorial. And it is the 
same way with all these other classes 
who subsist by uniformity, not by varia 

tion, and are serviceable mainly as re 

positories of public thoughts. The public 
mind can be put in and taken out of any 
one more conveniently if he has no mind 
of his own. 

But in the more complex literary or- 
ganisms, valued in the long run for 
diversity, there is always a loss when the 
mere actualities of travel experience are 
substituted for invention. Everybody is 
still interested in what Mark Twain did 
not see and nobody ever cared a rap 
about what he did see, his best work being 
done on the Mississippi River in the dark 
and his worst while traveling around the 
world with his eyes open. I think it may 
be fairly inferred from his volume, Fol- 
lowing the Equator, that the more things 
Mark Twain looked at in the actual 
world the worse it was for his readers. 
Jail would have been better for him as 
for many other writers, for the more 
things that happened to them from 
without, the fewer things happened in- 
side them, whereas the fancy often took 
its farthest flights out of disagreeable 
little nests of circumstance. Jail would 
have developed remarkable powers in 
Mark Twain as it did in Bunyan. Free- 
dom is so often followed by literary 
evaporation, that when a good author 
is seen gadding cheerfully about the 
world his readers almost always have 


reason to be sad. On the other hand, the 
news that Mr. H. G. Wells, for example, 
was about to spend a year in jail would 
justify his true admirers in the highest 
literary expectations. 

Perhaps Kipling is a better example 
of this inverse ratio of literary result to 
external experience, for everybody must 
have noticed how uninteresting Kipling 
always becomes when interesting things 
are happening around him. The more 
he stirs about the less he stirs his readers 
and when he writes from the thick of a 
Boer war or a world conflict it is al- 
most impossible to keep your eyes open. 
Dropped from an airplane and saved by 
a miracle, Kipling would cable imme- 
diately to the London Times something 
on the order of “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star.” When exposed to great adven- 
tures and the clash of worlds his mind 
fills up at once with little scraps of news- 
paper. 

And the same strange inner attenua- 
tion was observed of the best contempo- 
rary writers during the war, when the 
whole world was thundering with dra- 
matic circumstances around them. The 
more tremendous the event, the milder 
the literary consequence, and in the 
general excitement even Henry James 
became quite simple-minded. He lost 
not only his second manner, but his first, 
and to the astonishment of.everybody 
became an elemental, primitive man not 
unlike the writer of a leading article in 
the London Spectator. Stir an author 
too much and he will merely join in 
the ejaculations commonly heard in stir- 
ring times. If he runs along with great 
events he falls behind in literature. All 
of which is perceived in a dim way 
even by contemporary educators and 
publishers. They know it is true of 
greater men than Mark Twain or Kip- 
ling, and they do not measure writers by 
square miles of ground covered or 
piquancy of external incident. Even an 
educator does not argue that advantages 
of air travel would have made Shelley 
more ethereal, or visits to voleanos made 
Carlyle doubly eruptive. Yet if Petro- 
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grad is in utter confusion everybody 
seems delighted to learn that Mr. Wells 
is on the spot growing more and more 
confused. And wherever there is a great 
disturbance there is sure to be some 
novelist in the midst of it who is appar- 
ently expected to write a better novel 
when greatly disturbed. 

And it is insisted that persons far in- 
ferior to Mark Twain or Kipling are not 
only benefited by travel themselves, but 
benefit the rest of us. Thus, the super- 
stition of our educated class that con- 
tact with an older civilization will even 
cure a man of his natural dullness; thus, 
also, the remarkably low standard of in- 
telligence applied to a man who has 
passed a season in Rome, as compared 
with that applied, say, to a man who has 
passed a winter in Philadelphia. Nature 
must have done a great deal for the man 
who is interesting on the subject of 
Philadelphia. For the man back from 
Rome nature need have done nothing at 


all. 


Nor did we forget to lift reverently the 
carpet that protects the tablet let into the 
tombstone of Izaac Walton. After tea, that 
pleasant function, we drove to the Hospital 
of St. Cross, beautiful and always dear to me, 
being, as it is, the scene of Trollope’s lovely 
story, The Warden. 


No American magazine addressed to 
the cultivated classes has ever refused a 
string of these remarks within the mem- 
ory of any man now living. 

From the characteristics of this huge 
mass of pious transatlantic testimony 
one would naturally conclude that con- 
tact with the older civilization lowered 
the vitality of American literary pil- 
grims, which, of course, would be a mis- 
take. Following in the footsteps of 
Samuel Johnson probably does not lower 
a pilgrim’s vitality, but only pilgrims of 
low vitality follow in the footsteps of 
Samuel Johnson. So strong is the faith 
of our cultivated class in the efficacy of 
the older civilization that they never 
notice anything amiss with anybody 
who can prove that he has been exposed 
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to it. Persons suffering from the gravest 
literary defects, fatal in other circum- 
stances, have naturally taken advantage 
of the situation. 


“WHO LET IN THE HIPPOPOTAMUS?” 


BY GRACE HODSDON BOUTELLE 

NCE there was a dinner party. 

Everyone was having a delightful 
time. Nothing had to be explained. 
No one used too many words, and the 
words they did use flowered sponta- 
neously out of what had been said 
before. A stiff mantle of lifelong shy- 
ness was visibly sliding off the shoulders 
of one of the younger guests. None of 
us had ever seen her like this before. 
The man opposite watched her with 
amazement and delight. He had been 
away for years. They had once been 


in the same school, two classes apart. 
Now he was obviously wondering if 
this could possibly be the same person. 
By and by they began spinning back 


and forth across the table the most del- 
icate and shining web of wit and fancy 
imaginable. Once she paused, unmis- 
takably for the sheer delight in choosing 
among a dozen words, the exquisitely 
right one . 

“Tell me, how is your Aunt Sarah? 
Never saw you look so much like her 
before. Been getting thinner, haven't 
you?” 

It was the voice of somebody’s visit- 
ing cousin. People always spoke of 
him as bluff and hearty. Up to this 
moment he had been blessedly, unex- 
pectedly silent. The shy girl answered 
him. One could see her shoulders 
taking on their accustomed burden 
again. It was her Aunt Sarah who 
once had told her what became of little 
girls who wrote lies when she had found 
an unfinished fairy story scribbled on a 
slate. It was Aunt Sarah who had told 
her the day she was valedictorian and 
curled her hair, that plain girls were a 
laughing stock when they tried to 
prettify themselves. Also it was Aunt 
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Sarah whose large-boned gauntness had 
passed into a neighborhood proverb. 

The man who had been to the same 
school remembered Aunt Sarah very 
well. He had not seen her for years, 
but he knew that even Time would find 
her rigidly unmodifiable. One could 
see him savagely wishing that the bluff 
cousin had never been born. As a for- 
lorn hope, he flung another glinting 
thread across for the girl to catch and 
spin back to him. The thing could not 
be done. The whole bright web was 
irreparably broken. Some one, unhap- 
pily impelled to save the situation, 
asked him how his latest idea was coming 
on. (I forgot to say that he was an 
inventor.) Naturally this was quite 
fatal. A slowly rising fog of ineptness 
enveloped the table. Even the candle- 
light seemed dim. Only the bluff 
cousin’s appalling heartiness remained 
intact. It was indeed his opportunity. 
He told a story—the steam-calliope 
kind—desperately we leaped on to the 
conversational merry-go-round, clinging 
tensely to the mane of prancing wooden 
jokes. (Incidentally, it was years before 
the shy girl and the inventor thoroughly 
found each other again.) 


That night I had a dream. The 
starting point was the garden. Beyond 
that was a paddock. There were ponies 
in the paddock, and I am fond of ponies. 
Also there was a calico horse, and I 
wanted to see if he had white eyelashes. 
So I went out through the garden gate, 
and did not stop to shut it. In the far 
corner of the paddock there was a low, 
dark, indistinguishable mass of some- 
thing which did not interest me. It 
seemed to be slowly, almost impercepti- 
bly moving. The calico horse refused 
to let me examine his eyelashes, and 
the ponies were sleepy. I climbed over 
the stile and followed a footpath across 
the fields till I began to be hungry and 
came back to the house, where appar- 
ently I was a guest. 

The Duke was dining with us that 


night. My maid told me. In a voice 
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husky with reverence, she assured me 
that he was Thrice-Royal. She laid 
out for me a gown of exquisitely fluted 
French pastry. We both knew that 
this was the only proper thing to wear 
when dining with Royalty. Presently 
I came down the broad staircase with 
dignity and splendor. The Thrice- 
Royal One had come already, but no 
ceremonial silence enshrined him. He 
looked warm and rather bewildered. 
Nothing makes one hotter than to have 
everyone talking at once in high, excited 
voices. 

The host rushed to meet me. 

“You haven’t seen anything of it up- 
stairs, have you?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Seen what?”? His manner dazed me. 

“The hippopotamus!” he said. 

Just then some one cried: “There 
he is—look out of this window—he’s 
chewing up the aeroplane!” 

The eldest son started violently, then 
heroically swallowed his anguish. For 
his father said with a large and noble 
gesture: “Be that as it may, this is the 
dinner hour. Food for the Duke!” 

So we all went into the dining room. 
There were no flowers upon the table. 
The hostess looked severely at the head 
butler. They conferred in whispers. I 
heard him murmur despairingly: ‘’E 
made one bite o’ the garden, and then 
’e sat down on the conservat’ry.” 

The Duke, sitting at her Ladyship’s 
right, looked away tactfully as if he did 
not hear. She sighed, and turned to 
him confidentially. 

“Sometimes I think heirlooms are a 
mistake,” she said. 

“How true that is!” he answered 
with deep feeling. “But really, you 
know—a hippopotamus—all the oldest 
families have those!” 

This remark seemed to cheer us all 
greatly. The conversation began to 
grow light and sparkling, in spite of the 
sound of rending wood and linen which 
came in through the window. There 
was the most spirited unanimity among 
us. We were all in thorough agreement 
as to fundamentals, and yet no two of 
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us approached the same topic from the 
same angle. Logic floated like thistle- 
down on a sunbeam, and fantasy went 
off like a rocket into multi-colored stars. 

The Duke beamed. “Real table 
talk,” he said. “I always hoped to 
hear some. It isn’t done at the Castle, 
you know,” he added, wistfully. We 
all looked modest and felt superior. At 
that instant the eldest son leaped from 
his chair. He stared with a fixed, 
ecstatic incredulity at the door. 

“Can you beat it?” he muttered, 
rapturously. “What do you know 
the rest was lost in a com- 
posite shriek. We had all seen at once 
what was coming in. With a slow, 
majestic thud of his huge, inexorable 
feet the hippopotamus advanced upon 
us. Nearer he came, still nearer, till 
the rose-and-silver-shaded candlelight 
gleamed distressingly upon his nose. 
He deliberately climbed over me on to 
the table, and lay down upoa the can- 
dies, the china, and the table talk. 
This done, he fell asleep and snored 
prodigiously. 

The hostess became hysterical. Gal- 
lantly the Duke did his best to cope 
with the situation. 

“There, there, don’t let it disturb you 
for a moment,” he said, soothingly. 
“It’s so exceedingly apt to happen, 
you know.” 

It was then that the overwrought host 
turned on me. 

“Who let in the hippopotamus?” he 
asked with awful emphasis. 

Secure in my innocence, I laughed 
scornfully. ‘‘Whoever it was,”’ I said, 
speaking with icy deliberateness, “‘it 
certainly was not I. I never saw your 
stodgy hippopotamus before.” 

At this point, two things happened 
at once. The hostess sobbed indig- 
nantly: “He isn’t stodgy—he’s an 
Institution! He was quite grown up 
and a court pet when Cousin Offa was 
King of Mercia.” 

And the eldest son transfixed me with 
a baleful glare, and said_bitingly, 
“What about the garden gate?’’ 


about—”’ 
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I stared at him stupefied. Dimly I 
saw that he was avenging his chewed-up 
aeroplane. Then a lightning flash of 
memory played over the paddock—I 
perceived again the dark mass in the 
corner that had moved slowly, almost 
imperceptibly. My doom was come 
upon me. I rose. The hippopotamus 
snored on. I trembled so violently 
that my sleeves began to flake off at 
the elbows. An indignant young foot- 
man sprang to sweep up the crumbs of 
pastry. 

“TY think,” I bleated feebly, “I had 
better go and latch the garden gate.” 

The dinner guests growled at me 
menacingly. Above the terrible sound 
I heard the reproachful voice of the 
‘Vhrice-Royal Duke. 

“You have ruined the table talk,” he 
said, with bitterness, “the only good 
table talk I ever heard.” The com- 
pany rushed upon me . . . and I awoke. 

Since that dream I have more than 
once seen the hippopotamus lie down 
upon the dinner table and_ snore. 
Happily, I have not always been the 
guilty one who let him in. Almost 
always it is when the conversation floats 
and turns and shimmers in the air like 
a flight of radiant bubbles that we are 
all delightedly blowing. Then from 
somewhere comes a heavy, thudding 
footfall, and the hippopotamus climbs 
slowly and lumberingly up on the table, 
and lies down upon the candles, the 
flowers, the china, and the table talk. 
And always one wonders uneasily: 
“Did I latch that garden gate?” 


EMBROIDERERS 
BY FRANCES KELLEY DEL PLAINE 


UR good literalist relative, Aunt 
Martha, has just gone home, and 


my household of embroiderers has 
drawn a sigh of relief in the feeling that 
they may now relax somewhat the 
scriptural austerity of speech necessary 
in her presence. I fear we were a real 
trial to her; we did our best, but cheer- 
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fulness, of our own kind, would creep in. 
Only this morning I handed eight-year- 
old Willie the vegetable man’s basket, 
and said, “Give him my love, dear, and 
wish him a merry Christmas.” Aunt 
Martha broke into expostulation: “‘The 
idea of sending a child out to insult that 
good old man. I should think you'd be 
ashamed.”’” A moment’s fear dismayed 
me. I slipped out. hastily behind a 
concealing arbor. to hear Willie saying, 
“Sara says the vegetables are unusually 
nice, and thank you.” My doubts re- 
proached me. Of course William is an 
embroiderer; he has never failed me. 

This is written for private circulation 
only. It might, indeed, be better to 
leave it carelessly in my desk and hope 
for posthumous publicity, but it has 
always seemed to me poor satisfaction 
to speak frankly to a world already com- 
mitted to the mildest of panegyrics or of 
epitaphs. At present, however, there 
are too many good literalists among my 
friends and relatives for me to speak 
publicly about them, for no literalist 
ever accepted that appellation for him- 
self or recognized as legitimate the great 
fraternity of embroiderers. 

Embroiderers, I have called the non- 
literalists in honor of that prince among 
them, Mark Twain, whose mother said 
that when he was a boy she was accus- 
tomed to “allow thirty per-cent for 
embroidery,” and so got at the truth 
of his statements with ease and dis- 
patch. With a mother like that, what 
wonder that he grew up to “tell the 
truth like lies,” like happy, rose-colored, 
world-cheering lies, and was entitled to 
say with the blessed Hibernians, “Take 
me as I mane, and not as I say.” 

Ants and certain other happy insects, 
I am told, communicate solely by a 
touch of their antenne, With much the 
same ease, immediacy, and certainty, 
I may exchange views with an em- 
broiderer. A brush of mental feelers, 
and we are heart to heart. There is no 
need to report to him about the weather 
as if he were a bed-ridden invalid with 
his head under the blankets, nor to 


apologize for an abrupt turn of the 
conversation. 

The literalist is not so; .and the buf- 
fets of life sometimes tempt the em- 
broiderer to compound with him, and 
so expose himself to unforeseen difficul- 
ties. I had lived a dozen sane, sober, 
strait-laced weeks with serious-minded 
friends when a devil-may-care fellow 
spirit arrived. At dinner we matched 
each other in highly seasoned reminis- 
cence, crimination, recrimination, and 
libel, until, at my playful allusion to her 
recent murder of a school director, she 
said: ““Never mind. You've lived here 
long enough for these people to know 
how much to believe of what you say.” 
A premonitory chill struck my spirits 
with a sudden memory of solemn din- 
ners in the past. A hush fell, and then 
my hostess spoke, ‘My dear, Sara has 
been with us for a long time, and we 
have never doubted a word she said.” 
The hush resumed its sway. Then my 
host spoke, ““We’ve always found Sara 
perfectly truthful in everything.”” The 
school director was left defunct, but the 
conversation became safe and sane. 

“That’s what you said. Isn’t it 
true?” and, “Just what did you mean 
by that?” are at once the mottoes upon 
the crest of the literalist and the shib- 
boleth by which ‘the embroiderer is 
brought to confusion. Lewis Carrol 
gives us a beautiful example in the con- 
versation between Alice and Humpty- 
Dumpty in which the latter uses the 
term “glory.” 

““What do you mean by glory?” asks 
the true literalist. 

“By glory I mean a nice knock-down 
argument,” says Humpty. 

“But glory doesn’t mean a _ nice 
knock-down argument,” protests Alice. 

““When I use a word it means exactly 
what I choose it to mean, neither more 
nor less,” responds Humpty; and there 
spoke the real embroiderer. 

I have always suspected that it was 
after an encounter with some cousin of 
Alice’s that Elia wrote, “When a man 
has said a good thing, it is rarely wise .to 
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follow it far.” Dear Charles, I 
think he might be elected patron saint 
of embroiderers were it not for Robert 
Browning, who must not be overlooked 
in his likeness and contrast to Humpty- 
Dumpty, and who is still furnishing end- 
less delight to succeeding generations of 
Alice’s. ‘“‘Now, Mr. Browning,” began 
one of these earnest souls, “just what 
did you mean by that line?” Where- 
upon the great embroiderer with all 
courtesy and in all sincerity replied: 
“Tt don’t know. Perhaps he killed her. 
Really, I don’t know.” Since that day 
the grub souls of the annotators have 
given up Humpty-Dumpty, and have 
reveled in Mr. Browning, who didn’t 
know himself exactly what he meant. 
Clashes between the literalist and 
embroiderer are gentle enough when 
reduced to print. It is when the two 
live under one roof that the patience of 
the former and the courage of the latter 
may be sadly tried. And if they be 
unequally yoked together! Twenty 


too 


years after her wedding day I saw my 


friend crimson with mortification and 
vexed beyond endurance while her de- 
voted but embroiderer husband, portly 
as she was plump, explained to me how a 
spring in the sofa had been broken. 
“Jenny,” he said, blandly, 
sure that she could dance like a fairy 
that she got up there to show me, 
though I begged her not to do it.” 
But even such accusations are not so 
trying as a husband’s recitation of his 
privations. “Your salad fork is just 
under the edge of your plate there, 
Mr. Punch,”’ cooed a nervous hostess the 
other evening. ‘Salad fork,” repeated 
Mr. Punch, with an inane and bewild- 
ered look. “Oh, never mind. I don’t 
need it; so often I can’t get even one 
fork at home.” 

When two embroiderers dwell under 
the same roof there is a bit of heaven. 
The most fortunate member of the clan 
of whom I have ever heard engaged a 
new maid who promptly thrust her head 
into the study to say: “The man has 
come with the coals, miss. What shall 


“was so 
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he do with them?” “Put them into the 
refrigerator,” responded her mistress, 
and soon rejoiced to hear them rattling 
into the bin. Such felicity is, however, 
rarely met with in relatives, and exceeds 
mortal expectations when found among 
servants. 

There are moments when the neces- 
sity for literal translations seems un- 
endurable, but patience is probably 
advisable, for few things equal the 
havoe wrought when a literalist reports 
in al! seriousness to amazed outsiders 
some fling of a straight-forgotten mo- 
ment or a tale of arabesque conceit. 
The most patent of fictions sometimes 
suffer such interpretation. The modest 
young author who spends his summers 
near us is the victim of his wife’s 
suspicions whenever he publishes a new 
sentimental story in which the com- 
plexion of the heroine differs from her 
own. And she, in turn, is at logger- 
heads with a former friend who rushed in 
after reading his latest, to say: “My 
dear, I never knew your husband had 
been married before; and how terrible 
for him to have promised to wear her 
miniature always over his heart. Just 
fancy!” 

Praise be, however, our literalist 
friends endure our crotchets, bolstered 
up by a reassuring confidence in their 
own rectitude, and the embroiderer, 
preacher or layman, teacher or jester, 
pushes ahead merrily with a broadback 
for the slings and arrows of outraged 
annotators and reporters. He has an 
unflagging appetite for each new ad- 
venture, be it of life or of words, and 
goes on to the end with his heart and 
mind intent upon: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language 
escaped. 


and 


Life for him is too full to leave much 
time to give heed to the amazed looks 
of the literalists or to their inevitable, 
““How can these things be?” 











BY EDWARD 5 


[‘ is cheaper to live in a Ford than in 
a house—much cheaper than to live 
in two houses. I know, for I have tried 
both. Perhaps it costs somewhat more 
for plumbing in a Ford than in a house, 
but not much more. And in a Ford you 
get much better changes of scenery and 
more appetite with less exertion. Living 
in a Ford is like having creation brought 
to you on a plate—or, Fords being Fords, 
on a saucer. It makes one realize why, 
when motor cars were first being dis- 
seminated, one read of so many people 
mortgaging their houses to buy them. 

Can a house still be mortgaged, do you 
suppose? So many things that used to 
be possible no longer go! But Fords are 
still possible and still go, and when it 
drew near to the middle of August and 
it was hot, and nothing seemed any 
longer to come easy—not even the Easy 
Chair, and, though it was vacation time, 
one could not seem to make a definite 
plan to go at any stated time to any 
stated place, Blandina and I just put 
some things in bags and put them into 
the back part of the Ford, and started 
up the road one morning and stayed 
away fifteen days. That is a good thing 
to do on occasion. We liked it very 
much. And it is so feasible, because 
everybody who has a little something 
has at least a Ford. 

On the porch at our house the other 
morning we found a tired-out hound 
asleep in the hammock. She wagged her 
tail, but would not get up. And soon 
another turned up, and the two of them 
visited us all day. Obviously, they were 
hunting dogs that had got lost, and their 
master’s name was on their collars, so 
we telephoned him. And we fed them 


and showed them hospitality; but in the 
. 
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afternoon they disappeared, and a thun- 
der storm came up, and we wondered 
what had become of them. The Ford 
was standing out, with the top up all 
through the storm, and when Blandma 
came to look in it, there were the two 
dogs, asleep, and waiting to be taken 
home. Evidently they had said; ‘Lo, 
here is a Ford! This is our home, or 
the way to it.” So they got in, and I 
thought it a wonderful tribute to the 
present status of American civilization. 

Blandina and I got into our Ford in 
much the same trustful spirit and pro- 
ceeded as aforesaid up the road, which 
was up the Housatonic Valley to the 
Berkshires, taking little or no thought 
for the morrow, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled. You don’t have to take 
thought for the morrow in a Ford in New 
England, because there are roads every- 
where now, and hotels with more or less 
town around them every few miles, and 
notable frequency of places where they 
will sell you gasoline and oi! and put on 
new tires or mend punctures for you if 
necessary. Really, contemporary life in 
New England is very easy if only you 
‘an get around to it. And in a Ford you 
van. You can go anywhere in a Ford 
that you think you can, and of course 
New England, all fixed up as it is with 
modern improvements, is easy. 

Mussed up as this world is, life is still 
pleasant i in some parts of it if one has 
time to live it. The prospect is good of 
most of us having more time. Business 
being bad, and sluggish about improv- 
ing, time is about the only thing we can 
count with confidence on having if things 
go on as they have been going. We may 
find it a salutary change to have more 
time. Life has been getting more and 
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more headlong these many years until it 
has come to be fairly hard to keep up 
with for long on a stretch, and especially 
if one has passed beyond the so-called 
heyday of youth. But time is like most 
other things in being subject to turn 
without notice from being an asset to a 
liability. In that it is like food and 
drink and, possibly, money. Enough is 
good for you and too much is _ bad. 
There seems to be an understanding that 
time belongs to this world, and that we 
get rid of it when we shed our bodies. 
It is a relief to think so because, though 
ihe prospect of a little spare time in 
which to catch up with the rush of life is 
delightful, the prospect of a large ac- 
cumulation of time to be invested and 
accounted for makes for heaviness of 


spirit. You either have to use time or 


to be used by it. If you don’t use it to 
some purpose you lose the competition 
in the game of life to those who can, and 
that is why so many people of sense pre- 
fer to go on with work that they know 


and can do till the end, reducing their 
exertions as their strength diminishes, 
but not quitting altogether until time is 
called. For time is the heaviest respon- 
sibility we have—more, even, than 
money, because undetachable. One 
cannot delegate it, nor give it away, nor 
lose it in Wall Street, nor lend it to an 
applicant who is not good. It is an in- 
exorable thing that everyone must deal 
with for himself, and one may be sure 
beforehand that his dealing, at best, 
will be defective. So it is a good deal of 
a bogey and I am glad we are quit of it 
when we emerge from here. 

But to Blandina and me, as we rolled 
up the Housatonic Valley, time seemed 
an asset and we were glad to have 
fetched some loose from the ordinary, 
and much too exacting, demands of life. 
We had two brand-new tires between us 
and calamity, and two others that 
seemed to have vitality left in them, and 
some of the carbon had been taken out 
of the engine, and we went along very 
blithely indeed, and passed all the other 
Fords and most of the superior cars that 
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we overtook, and which we spoke of 
scornfully as snails. 

We spent three nights and two days 
in Stockbridge, resting from the exertion 
of getting off and enjoying the very 
superior social opportunities of that 
place. One night we spent in a hotel, 
and the rest of the time we found shelter 
and entertainment under the hospitable 
roof of two ladies. The international dis- 
cussion of the plight of the world was 
proceeding in Williamstown, and enough 
of it leaked over into Stockbridge to 
enliven discourse there. We got a little 
of it at first hand at Williamstown on 
our northerly way, and viewed the 
operators of the discussion from the gal- 
lery of the hall in which they spoke. But 
after lunch there we pressed on through 
Bennington and spent the night with an 
opportune and hospitable cousin over 
the border of the state of New York. 
Then eastward over the hills, which 
were child’s play to the Ford (and one 
in particular called Peru Mountain, at 
the top of which we ate our lunch look- 
ing down a valley), to the Connecticut 
River, and up to Windsor and Cornish, 
and spent the night at the hotel in 
Windsor, but dined out and saw all the 
Evarts houses in which, from many 
years of hearsay, I had a special interest. 
Then we visited a hospitable lady for 
two days in Cornish, a place like no 
other, as yet, in this land; where the 
decoration of life is taken seriously, and 
the summer residents paint pictures, 
devise sculptures, write books, plan gar- 
dens, and exercise their minds (not with- 
out resulting emolument) on the prob- 
lem of making the world more beautiful, 
and contriving that men shall dwell to- 
gether in it in harmony. When the 
millennium,sets in very little will need to 
be done to Cornish. Meanwhile it is 
an object lesson in the humanities. 

We went on in due time, much en- 
larged in knowledge and improved in 
spirit, down the river and eastward 
again to Dublin and Peterboro, and on— 
after a night in a tavern and several 
visits in Peterboro, and lunch with kind 

° 
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people in Dublin in a beautiful house 
with a delightful garden—through Con- 
cord (New Hampshire) and Exeter with 
their famous schools, to Portsmouth, 
where we spent Sunday and looked at 
that old town and at its Colonial door- 
ways, and went to church at old St. 
John’s, and over to York Harbor for 
lunch and discourse. 

How we forayed up to Kennebunk- 
port the next morning and spent the 
evening and night there would make a 
separate story, so attractive is that place 
and so interesting the two writers whom 
it was my errand there to see, and dis- 
cuss with them some of the mysteries of 
this current, perplexing episode of time. 
‘That was our farthest north. The next 
morning we turned around, started for 
Boston, and got there in the early 
evening, after lunching at York Harbor. 
On our way down the North Shore we 
inspected Colonial Newburyport, which 
I have been going to see these forty 
years. We missed the shortest road 
sometimes, got a new tire somewhere, 
and had a puncture mended at Salem, 
but we got to Boston before it closed, 
and to the Parker House while food was 
still obtainable. We were in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston for three days, spend- 
ing one night in town and two with a 
hospitable man about fifteen miles out 
in the country. To anybody who has 
lived in New York, the felicity of Boston 
in being able to get out so easily into its 
adjacent country and finding it so de- 
lightful when you get there, is one of the 
marvels of existence. We lunched out 
and dined out, and got lost on the roads, 
and had other pleasant experiences in 
the Boston district, and rode on in due 
time to Newport, and lunched there and 
talked a great deal and went to see a 
tennis match and out to tea, and finally 
crossed a ferry and spent the night in 
Jamestown in a pleasant hotel much ap- 
proved and populated by naval officers. 
And the next day, which was Saturday, 
we journeyed on home. We got there 
without misadventure, a hundred miles 
and perhaps more, but blithely sped. 


I lived on the shore twenty miles east 
of New Haven for about twelve. years. 
While I was there a trolley line was 
built between New Haven and New 
London, and it was helpful to the life 
of that neighborhood. It passed by our 
house and we used it on occasion and the 
cars seemed to be well filled. But as we 
came up that road from Newport I 
noticed that the trolley line was being 
taken up. Evidently it had ceased to 
pay, and the owners were getting back 
what money they could by putting the 
rails to other uses, or selling them. To 
me that was rather an appalling sight, 
but it was just an example of what is 
going on, on a large scale, in New Eng- 
land and doubtless elsewhere. The roads 
have been so much improved and the 
motor cars have so multiplied and cheap 
cars have come to be so cheap, that a 
good many of the rural trolley lines have 
not been able to stand the competition. 

That will not be news to anyone who 
knows anything about trolley lines or 
has had money invested in them, but it 
impressed me a good deal to see those 
rails taken up that I had ridden on. It 
stood for an important change gradually 
proceeding in the habits and methods of 
transportation. In the development of 
the world as interpreted by geology, 
there has been a succession of creatures 
adapted to the conditions they were born 
to, most of which were duly superseded 
by other creatures when the conditions 
had improved enough to warrant a 
change. The same thing happens now 
to machines; the new ones keep driving 
out the old. When the change is sudden 
it is troublesome to investors; but prog- 
ress is seldom considerate of invest- 
ments. In the case of the Ford and the 
rural trolley car, one remarks that a 
small, nimble vehicle is biting the head 
off a big one not so nimble, and that a 
machine completely responsive to the 
will of its user is beating one in which 
the user’s convenience had to adapt 
itself to the times and occasions of 
other people and of the machine. 

That, as far as it goes, is a develop- 
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ment in the direction of individuality, 
which we so often think is in danger of 
being extinguished by the multiplica- 
tion of mechanisms. Factory life and 
mass production are not especially help- 
ful to individuality, though their prod- 
ucts may be, but Fords and state-made 
roads do help it. Whereas in a railroad 
train you start when the train comes in 
and go where the train goes and get off 
where it stops, in a motor car you start 
when you get ready and go where you 
want to, and stop when you get there. 
And, indeed, the great point about mo- 
tor cars is that they enlarge the poten- 
tialities of the human will and make 
men freer, and the great point about 
Fords and other cheap cars is that, be- 
ing cheap to buy and cheap to run, they 
do it for millions of people instead of 
thousands. 

Somebody has written a magazine 
article to the effect that evolution is all 
in the direction of greater freedom. It 
began with the primeval slime which in 
the course of time produced creatures 
that could move, which produced fishes 
which could swim in water, and out of 
that came amphibians that could go 
either in the water or on land. As the 
water subsided and things got drier, the 
amphibians were succeeded by the land- 
going mammals, which could get about 
better than the amphibians and finally 
beat out the biggest and clumsiest of 
them and ate off their heads. And finally 
came the hardy and ingenious mammal, 
man, who was able to profit by experi- 
ence, generation after generation, and 
got so that he could go anywhere and 
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live in any climate and beat all the 
animals; and this ingenious writer's de- 
duction was that all progress is in the 
direction of more freedom and greater 
ability to change location and the cli- 
mate, and that it is a natural expecta- 
tion, and in accordance with science, 
that when presently we are quit of our 
bodies altogether, our progress con- 
tinues, and we go on lightened and re- 
lieved to still more remarkable adven- 
tures. 

One great relief we got from the Ford 
was the lapse of all obligation to read 
anything. Occasionally Blandina would 
swallow a novel before going to bed and 
I sometimes looked at a newspaper. 
Usually I bought the papers and did not 
read them. Blandina could not read 
while driving the Ford—it was too dan- 
gerous—and I inspected the landscape 
as we went along and occasionally en- 
tertained thoughts and_ occasionally 
smoked a cigarette, and talked as much 
as possible whenever we found anyone 
who was good to talk to. To read all 
the time is like seeing life through some- 
body else’s spectacles. It is quite a good 
thing to look at this world now and then 
with bare eyes. In these times there is a 
great deal to write about, and there are 
a good many writers who have some- 
thing to say, and a good many more who 
write for a living irrespective of the 
importance of what they have to com- 
municate. When one is at home it be- 
comes an obligation to keep track of 
what they are talking about, but not so 
when one is out in a Ford. School does 
not keep then, nor teachers set tasks. 
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AND FILLED THE VARNISH BOXES WITH THE BRIGHTEST, WARM VERMILION! 


THE RIVAL BOOTBLACKS 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


NTONIO CONFETTI—may his star be still ascendant! 
Conducted an establishment for keeping boots resplendent. 
Giuseppe Malatesta, who was saturnine and bony, 
Equipped a Shoeshine Parlor on the corner near to Tony. 
Antonio was jovial, robust, and amply nourished; 
His patrons loved his merry mien, his undertaking flourished. 
Giuseppe glowered gloomily upon his happy rival, 
And wondered if the fittest had a prospect of survival. 


Antonio’s establishment had every shade of varnish 

That Fashion holds employable in freeing boots of tarnish; 

And not the most fastidious had ever cause for quarrel 

With any of his polishes, mahogany or sorrel, 

Or russet, whether umberous or lit with rosy flushes; 

And all approved the artistry with which he plied his brushes. 

Yet, while his super-excellence was proved beyond contention, 

He covered up a weakness that I'm now about to mention: 
Vout. CXLIII.—No. 858.—102 
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IN GALAXIES AND HOSTS THEY SOUGHT ANTONIO'S PAVILION 


The talented Antonio, so famed for human kindness 

And manual dexterity, was cursed with color blindness; 
And though for any flake of mud his eves were like a fox’s, 
He knew his colors only by the labels on the boxes! 


Giuseppe Malatesta, by some artifice or other, 

Obtained the fatal secret from Confetti’s foster-mother. 

The little bird that told me heard him gnash his teeth and mutter, 
**Antonio Confetti shall be humbled to the gutter!” 

Then, waiting for the moment when Antonio Confetti 

Was safely in a restaurant inhaling the spaghetti, 

His rival’s place he entered with a strategy reptilian, 

And filled the varnish boxes with the brightest, warm vermilion: 


There now appears a Personage beknown to every reader, 

Augustus Roy Plantagenet, the famous social leader, 

So dignified, so courteous, so graceful in his bearing, 

Who always wears precisely what-the-well-dressed-man-is-wearing. 

(But, since the while he passes through the jostle and the jangle 

His nose is always tilted at the proper upward angle, 

His own effects he rarely sees, I've heard his friends avowing— 

Except, of course, his hat, his gloves, and cane, perhaps, when bowing;— 
His shoes he never sees at all, save when, at his adorning, 

A servitor presents them on a cushion in the morning.) 


To A. Confetti’s business place Plantagenet proceeded; 

The service of Antonio he somehow felt was needed. 

Where some would look, and some would guess, and some would pause and study, 
Augustus knew his boots were flecked, because the streets were muddy. 

Upon the throne he sate him down; he made a regal gesture. 

Antonio he louted low and doffed his upper vesture; 

Each russet shoe he daubed anew and polished well and cleanly. 

Augustus flung a purse to him and went his way serenely. 
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But up and down The Avenue was fascinated wonder; 

The very sparrow ceased to chirp, the traffic ceased to thunder; 

And gaping thousands lined the walk and crowded step and basement: 
The clubs with all their windows stared, and thronged was every casement, 
While each beribboned officer and neatly clad civilian 

Took up the word—* Plantagenet!—his shoes are bright vermilion!”’ 

That whisper ran through shops and slums, through banquet halls and bread lines; 
The papers hurried out the news with bright vermilion head lines; 

So, while Augustus sauntered on, his pedal charms displaying, 

In countless homes, on countless streets, uncounted tongues were saying: 
“Augustus Roy Plantagenet—they say he’s worth a billion— 

Has set the style of wearing shoes in what they call ‘ vermilion’!” 


Whatever move Augustus makes becomes the ruling passion; 

And since one might as well be dead and gone as out of fashion, 

The people poured from every side in ranks, in files and musters, 

In floods, in mobs, in swarms, in shoals, in droves, in herds, in clusters; 
In galaxies and hosts they sought Antonio’s pavilion, 

That every shoe might have the true Plantagenet Vermilion. 


Antonio Confetti, in a coat of furry lining, 

Directs a thousand men who keep a city’s boots a-shining. 
Giuseppe, all repentance (which is mighty rare in ballads), 
Maintains a tea room widely praised for cress-and-garlic salads. 
Augustus, if he had a thought about that footwear, hid it; 

But anything he did, he knows is right, because he did it. 





The Main Question 


A MAN was arrested on the charge of rob- 
4 4 bing another of his watch. It was said 
that he had thrown a bag over his victim’s 
head, strangled and robbed him. There was 
so little evidence, however, that the judge 
quickly said: 

“Discharged!” 

The prisoner stood still in the dock, 
amazed at being given his freedom so soon. 

“You are discharged,” repeated the judge. 
“You can go.” 

Still no word from the prisoner, who stood 
staring at the judge. 

“Don’t you understand? You have been 
acquitted. You are free. Get out!’ shouted 
the judge. 

“Well,” stammered the man, “‘do I have 
to give him back his watch?” 


She Failed 
ANIE was returned from the Home for 


the Feeble Minded to the Orphans’ 
Home, as the doctor’s examination had 
proved her merely “subnormal.” Said 


Mamie to Anna in a burst of confidence and 
gossip: 


“Janie was sent away to be an idiot, but 
she couldn’t pass and had to come back.” 


An Accommodating Lecturer 

“(CZENTLEMEN,” said the unperturbed 

speaker, when the lights went out and 
the hall was suddenly plunged in total dark- 
ness, “this does not disturb me in the least, 
so I shall continue my speech. I only ask that 
the last man out of the building lets me 
know when he is leaving and I'll stop then.” 


Mistook the Breed 
HILE a certain business man was re- 
cently conferring with a prominent 
banker in the latter's office, a clerk brought 
in a number of checks which the banker, con- 
tinuing the discussion with his visitor, began 
hastily to sign. After watching him a few 
moments, the business man observed: 
“You've got pretty good nerve—signing 
those checks without looking at the amounts 
or vouchers.” 
“Good Heavens!” replied the banker, hor- 
rified. “Were those checks? I thought they 
were affidavits.” 
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He, Too, Had Had Experience 

V R. GARVER is often invited to say a 
. few words to the students whenever he 
visits the public schools. As he is an en- 
tirely self-made man, every boy who has 
listened to his stories is made aware that if 
it is not economy it is industry that eventu- 
ally lands one in his position of dignity 
and power, but a newcomer to town drew 
from the depths of his 
personal experience. 


his conclusions 


Mr. Garver had been addressing the school 
on the subject of the bee—its marvelous 
capacity for labor and accumulation. “And 
now,” he said, in conclusion, “what does the 
busy, busy bee teach us?” 

“To keep away from the hive,” 
new boy, simply, but feelingly. 


said the 


Scottish Thrift 


N American, who has spent much of his 
time in Scotland, tells of a comical 
blunder which an eminent citizen of Glasgow 
was eager to perpetuate upon the city’s 





“Say, Bill! wouldn’t ye hate to live in a shack that’s built as 
badly as this?” 
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statue of Nelson. Nothing florid in the way 
of an inscription was wanted, but something 
the merit of which would consist in its 
brevity and sincerity. 

“Glasgow to Nelson!” was the advice 
given by the American when approached by 
the city fathers. 

““Aye, a very guid suggestion,” said one 
of the citizens. “And, as the toon o’ 
Nelson’s close at hand, micht we no juist 
say, ‘Glasgow to Nelson, sax miles,’ so that 
it micht serve for a monument and mile- 
stone, too?” 


Brevity, The Soul of Wit 
As a street car arrived at a transfer point 
in Montreal a woman who had been 
riding on the car commenced to argue with 
the conductor about a transfer which a 
conductor on another car had given her. 
She blocked the car entrance and kept a 
crowd of impatient people from getting on. 
Having completed a long and _ perfectly 
incoherent story, she got off, much to the 
relief of the conductor. Turning to a man 
on the platform, the conduc- 
tor shook his head sadly and 
remarked, “She ain’t well!” 


Where Sparks Fly 
HE family had been dis- 
cussing the achievements 
of Madame Curie. A while 
later Robby asked: 

““How did Madame Curie 
happen to discover radium, 
anyway?” 

Mother answered, “By ex- 
perimenting with her hus- 
band.” 


True to Form 
ETER, the five-year-old 
son of a scientific man, 

had lived in the country most 
of his short life. One day 
a caller, wishing to make 
friends with the little fellow, 
took him on his knee and 
asked: 

‘Are there any fairies in 
your woods here, Peter?” 

“No,” responded the boy, 
promptly, “but there are 
plenty of edible fungi.” 








Niece: “But there’s no use in going further downtown when we can get a bus here for uptown.” 
Unc ie: “Aye, Lassie! But it’s only a short ride, from here aw we'll na’ get our money's worth.” 





Some Modern Prcgress 


NED: just a bit of a lad, was having a 
4 heart-to-heart talk with his grandfather, 
and they were sounding some mysterious 
depths. 

The boy was full to the brim with interro- 
gation points, especially in regard to matters 
of theology. He looked into his grand- 
father’s face and asked, “‘Grandpa, did God 
make you and grandma?” 

Grandpa smiled and answered, “Yes, of 
course he did.” 

Ned waited a moment and then asked, 
“Did God make papa and mamma?” 

Grandpa stared at him and answered: 
“Yes, certainly he did. But why do you 
ask?” 

“Did he make all of my big cousins?” 

“Yes, yes. But why all of these odd 
questions?” 

Ned looked serious and said: “Oh, noth- 
ing. But don’t you think that he’s doing 
lots better work lately?” 


One Ahead 
MB: JONES was having her house 
cleaned, preparatory to letting it to a 
new tenant. Assisting her was a “cleaner” 
who proved to be very inefficient. 


Finding a room supposed to be in order 
but still very dirty, Mrs. Jones swept it her- 
self, and when she met the charwoman in 
the hall she said to her: 

“Why, Mrs. Downey, I thought you told 
me you had swept the front room, and here 
I have got a whole dustpanful of dirt out 
of it.” 

Nothing disconcerted, Mrs. Downey re- 
sponded, with a beaming smile: 

“Did ye now, mum? I got two.” 


Unworthy Son 
CERTAIN Senator, who is a close 


student of American dialects, thought 
he had detected from the speech of the 
driver of the coach in which he was driving 
through the Yellowstone Park the region 
from which he came. 

“You come from Missouri, do you not?” 
the Senator asked. 

The driver pulled in his four horses, set his 
brake with his foot, and turned impressively 
toward the Senator. 

“Senator,” he said, “‘my father ’n’ mother 
onct went to Missouri on a visit, and they 
visited there twenty year. During thet 


time I was born; but I want to tell you 
right now thet I’m no derned Missourian!” 
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Seized For Debt 


N the mind of the Southern darky the 

question of the rightful ownership of 
fowls is always a bit hazy, and he harbors 
few scruples against borrowings from a 
neighbor's hen roost. In this instance, 
however, Joe considered that the prize was 
his by all rights of the law. 

His master was surprised one day at 
finding a plump turkey served for dinner, 
as he had given no order for its purchase. 

‘Where did you get this turkey, Joe?” he 
asked the colored servant, who was grinning 
with pleasure at the fine appearance of the 
bird. 

“Well, suh, I'll ’splain. 


he was 


Dat turkey, suh, 
roostin’ on our fence five whole 
nights, so dis mawnin’ I jest seize him fo’ 
de rent of de rail.” 


Diamond Cut Diamond 


NE day not long ago there entered the 
office of a Western man a 
friend who had been much intrigued by an 
incident he had witnessed some days before 
in that same office. 
“Jones, old top,” 


business 


said he, “‘that was a 
queer conference you had with Smith the 
other day. When I looked in on you, both 
of you were sprinting round the office like 
two racers or two prizefighters.” 

Jones frowned. ‘* Well, you see,” he ex- 
plained, “I’m very well read in this efficiency 
stuff, and I know, of course, that in an 
important conference you must always have 


Mrs. 


your back to the light, so that your thoughts 
cannot be read. But Smith, too, has been 
taking an efficiency course, I suppose. He 
was certainly wise to that dodge. Why, 
when we finally got down to business we 
were both sitting on the window sill!”’ 


Confession 


DON’T mind writing poems, 
For, as everyone has said, 
Your poems simply Come to You 
At midnight while in bed; 
You never have to hunt for rhymes 
Or themes or anything— 
Just think of your woes or some scenery 
And open your mouth and sing! 


I don’t mind writing stories, 
For, as everybody knows, 

You just sit down with pen and ink 
And the Inspiration Flows: 

They tell me so at afternoon teas— 
Just feed me an ink and a pad, 
And I roll my eyes and produce at once 

A story that sells like mad. 


I don’t mind being an author, 
For, as anybody will tell, 
All you do is to Write a Book 
And send it along to sell. 
The only work about writing— 
It’s a very terrible thing— 
Is wrapping your stuff and stamping it 
And tying it up with string! 
MAaArGARET WIDDEMER. 


[pes yy 
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Jonan: “Jonah, dear, I hope you haven't forgoiten your pocket flash lamp.” 
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Such a Good Baby 
(XE hot afternoon a young 


man in shirt 
wheeling a baby carriage back 
and forth before a small house 
near the National Park in Wash- 
ington. He looked hot, but con- 
tented. 

‘““My dear!” came a voice 
from an upper window of the 
house. 

** Now let me alone!” he called 
back. ‘* We're all right.” 

An hour later the same voice, 
again in earnest, pleading tones: 

“Arthur dear!”’ 

“Well, what do you want?” 
he responded. “‘ Anything wrong 
in the house?” 

“No, Arthur dear, but you 
have been wheeling Clara’s doll 
all the afternoon. Isn’t it time 
for the baby to have a turn?” 


sleeves was 


Still Held the Reins 

N a Pennsylvania town where 

the Friends abound, a prim 
old Quaker spinster one day at- 
tended the marriage of her 
grand-nephew, a young person 
who in the course of his twenty- 
one years had received much 
needed discipline at her hands. 

The old lady was at her best 
on this festive occasion, and at a 
pause in the wedding breakfast 
her young relative looked at her with a 
beguiling smile. 

“Tell us why thee never married, Aunt 
Penelope?”’ he said, teasingly. 

‘**That is soon told, William,” said the old 
Quakeress, calmly. ‘“‘It was because I was 
not as easy pleased as thy wife was.” 





The Meaning of System 
CAPABLE housewife was trying to 
impress upon her maid the need of 

system in her work. 

After carefully explaining her own meth- 
ods in her work, she asked: “‘Now, Olga, 
just what do I mean by system? Do you 
know what system means?” 

“Ja, ja,” giggled Olga, ‘ 
doin’ theengs the hardest way. 


‘seesteem mean 


” 














Bic BroruEr: “Doctor, I want a tooth pulled out, and never 


mind the gas, ’cause I’m in a hurry.” 


Doctor: “Show me the tooth, my brave little man.” 
Bic BrotuEr: “Show him your tooth, Freddie!” 


Exhausting for Everybody 


A CASE in which Smith, the eminent 
“ * counsel, was employed came up for a 
hearing late in the afternoon, and Mr. Smith 
asked the judge to allow it to go over until 
the following day. 

“T have been speaking all day in another 
court,” he said, “‘and I am rather exhausted. 

His request was granted. 

The clerk called the next case, and imme- 
diately a young attorney rose who, for some 
reason of his own, did not want the case to be 
tried at that time. He also requested that 
his case might be postponed. 

““Why?” asked the judge, coldly. 

“‘May it please Your Honor,” the young 
attorney said, “I, too, am in a state of 
exhaustion, for I have been listening all 
day to Mr. Smith.” 
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Stockings 


Man-HoLeE Mike: “Begob, Pat, from this view Fifth Avenue looks like a Mormon mantel- 


prece on Christmas Eve.” 


No Labor-saver 
TRAVELING man was eating in a 
stuffy little restaurant one very hot day 
where there were no screens at windows or 


A 


do« Ts. 


The proprietress herself waited on 
her customers and “‘shooed”’ flies from the 
Her energetic but 
attracted the 


table while doing so. 


vain efforts attention and 





Cuitp Movie Srar (to Parents): “You must think I'm made 
Now, for Heaven’s sake, try to 


of money. 


live within your allowance.” 


roused the sympathy of the traveling man, 
who said: 

“Wouldn't it be better to have your wir- 
dows and the door screened?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose that would help 
some,” she replied, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, ““but don’t you think it would look 
kinder lazylike?”’ 


No Time For Pets 
FARMER and his wife 


went to town to buy a 
new clock. “Here,” said 
the dealer, “is something 
very attractive in the way 
of clocks. At each hour 
a bird comes out from the 
top and sings, ‘Cuckoo!’ 
For instance, I turn this 
hand to three o'clock and 
the bird comes out and 
sings, ‘Cuckoo!’ three 
times.” 

“Don’t that beat all?” 
cried the elderly farmer, 
enthusiastically. ‘Mother, 
let’s have one.” 

“No, no!” his wife pro- 
tested. “That sort of a 
clock might do for folks 
that have got lots of time, 
but it °d take me half the 
forenoon every day to take 
care of that bird.” 
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TAR DUST, the first full length novel to 

come from the pen of Fannie Hurst, will 
add luster to a name which it is already im- 
possible to leave out of any discussion of the 
vital figures in contemporary American lit- 
erature. It is a rare thing for any young 
author to attain to a position of real eminence 
on the strength of short stories alone. Miss 
Hurst has done it. It is still more rare to 
find unspoiled, in a 
first novel by such a 
writer, the best quali- 
ties of the author’s 
earlier work as well as 
those others called 
for by the longer 
form. In Star Dust, 
which is a novel of 
four hundred and 
fiftv-eight pages of 
close type, Miss 
Hurst has written a 
book which will be 
welcomed by the most 
critical admirer of her 
short stories as 
heartily as itwill be by 
those to whom it will 
serve as introduction 
to her work. Itisona 
par with the high 
standard already set 
by the author of 
Humoresque. 

Star Dust is the 
story of Lilly Becker 
who, as a little girl, 
wanted by turns to be 
a great singer, a great 
actress, and a _ great author; but she 
always returned to her first love — song. 
She thought that she was ready to make 
any sacrifice to her ambition. Later on 
she made them all, but by that time her 
ambition had taken another form. The only 
child of a middle-aged, middle-class, Middle- 
Western couple, living midway between pov- 
erty and comfort, Lilly was subtly “‘differ- 











Fannie Hurst 
Author of Star Dust 








ent.” From the first she had a precocity of 
expression and imagination which disturbed 
her rigidly respectable parents as much as it 
puzzled them. Her mother, fussy, hen- 
minded, un-understanding, nagged and wept 
and petted and prayed by rote—she ran 
through these various forms of protest at her 
daughter's difference without any particular 
regard for their fitness to the occasion. Her 
father, bent, gray, 
and quiet, with tired, 
humorous eyes, was a 
better companion, 
but even he had no 
sympathy with Lilly’s 
aspirations. It was 
not a period when 
careers for women 
were regarded favor- 
ably by virtuous busi- 
ness men and _ their 
wives. A little parlor 
singing, now — that 
always helped a girl 
with the young men 
—but you didn’t need 
any lessons for that. 
... At nineteen Lilly 
was ignorant, dissat- 
isfied, and shy-—wish- 
ing by day that she 
could be like other 
girls, and dreaming 
by night of triumphs 
in the world of which 
she read, but never 
touched. For a num- 
ber of reasons, which 
included a hope of 
escape from the limitations imposed by her 
parents, but not love, she married Albert 
Penny, twenty-five years old, “practical,” 
unimaginative, the most promising employee 
of a leading hardware dealer. A month later 
she left him. Her ambition was somehow 
revivified by marriage; the relations of the, 
on her part, loveless union were so unbear- 
able, and the very fact of being a married 
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woman, about to be immersed in domesticity, 
gave her the courage of desperation. Fearing 
that her husband and parents would follow, 
she does not say in her honest, rather pathetic 
little note of good-by that New York is her 
destination. 


Lilly’s life in the metropolis which is the 
Mecca of the artistically inclined forms the 
greater part of the story. A few months 
aiter her arrival she is able, by a stroke of 
good fortune, to obtain a hearing from a great 
operatic producer. But there her good for- 
tune ends. Her voice is declared “ verree 
nice,’ and she is artist enough to know 
what that meant. Shortly after this blasting 
of her hopes, Lilly’s daughter is born. She 
calls her Zoe—‘‘the most beautiful name in 
the world; it means life’’—and the ambitions 
which she once had for herself she transfers 
to her child. Lilly devotes herself to giving 
Zoe the bringing up which she herself had 
never known. It was not pride which kept 
her from returning home with the child when 
the situation for them in New York became 
desperate—pride was one of the many sacri- 
fices she was to make—it was the certainty 
that her parents would engulf and smother 
Zoe, as they had smothered her, with the love 
which such people construe to mean owner- 
ship of body and soul. Zoe’s development is 
secondary in the story to Lilly’s own. Failing 
in her own ambitions, failing in the hope of 
happiness with the man she loves, Lilly wins 
through Zoe. Her failures were brave, her 
triumph humble. 


Seldom does an author deliberately choose 
so universal a character as Lilly. Her proto- 
types are legion, and upon what they are 
permitted to do depends the happiness of 
many others. To know Lilly as Miss Hurst 
knows her is to know all, and “‘tout compren- 
dre, c'est tout pardonner.” In thinking of 
Star Dust the old, strong flavored adjectives 
come to mind, and refuse to be displaced by 
anything less wholehearted—gripping, poign- 
ant, “big’—they fit the book. If you are 
not gripped by the intensity of Lilly’s strug- 
gle, touched by the poignancy of her failures 

and her success—it is not because Fannie 
Hurst has failed to create a living woman, 
endowed with all the capacity for suffering, 
and rejoicing, that a sensitive human being 
is heir to. And there are few who won't say 
that the book is “big”—in more ways than 


one. 


THE SILVER SIXPENCE 

To an ever-increasing number of normal 
and intelligent Americans of healthful tastes 
a new novel by Ruth Sawyer is an occasion 
for rejoicing and thanksgiving—rejoicing be- 
cause a good story is always welcome, thanks- 
giving for one author—and a finished and 
conscientious artist, at that—who still feels 
that the brighter side of life is as fit a subject 
for a novelist as its more murky ones, and 
prefers to write a chronicle of events rather 
than a psychoanalytical report of the mental 
processes of a number of more or less unsym- 
pathetic characters. In a year largely given 
over to the publication of books by the sort 
of realist who, ‘when you ask him the time, 
opens the back of his watch and bids you 
look at the works,” a story by Mrs. Sawyer 
comes like a simple compliance with a simple 
request. You ask for an entertaining, well- 
written tale about the sort of people you can 
like. Here it is. 

Eudorah Post, at twenty, is left an orphan 
by the death of the dry, precise, absorbed 
professor of philology who had trained her 
mind and provided her support, but had 
never cared to occupy the position of com- 
panion and confidant to his daughter. From 
him Eudorah inherits twenty thousand dol- 
lars, on the wise disposition of which depends 
her inheritance of the rest of her father’s targe 
fortune. It should be explained here that 
the author, living as she does in a college 
town, is well aware of the fact that professors 
of philology, or any other kind, are not often 
put to the necessity of making elaborate 
wills. In the letter in which he explained the 
conditions of his will to his daughter, the 
man of science had written: ‘You have, as 
you know, a fine, clear, accurate mind. But 
observation and discussion have led me to 
believe that your heart is your deciding fac- 
tor, and I never trust emotional domination, 
especially in women.” In spite of this warn- 
ing, the first thing Eudorah did was to back 
a play by an unknown author. Now, of all 
mad ways to invest money, this is the mad- 
dest, and of all businesses in which the tyro 
is most certain to come to grief, the theatrical 
business is the first. But Eudorah and 
Jimmie Barnes, the author, set out with 
light hearts and high hopes. They meet with 
various sorts of disasters, from neglect to an 
open attempt to steal the play, and there are 
times when defeat seems inevitable. But in 
the end they succeed, largely because of the 
faith Eudorah has in her fellow man, a faith 
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which she is not afraid to put to the test. A 
brilliant but down-and-out stage manager, a 
returned soldier, and a darling of the films 
share in the triumph which comes to the two 
courageous youngsters. There is a love story 
through it all whose ending not one reader in 
ten is likely to foresee, and the glimpses one 
gets of those mysterious and romantic regions 
behind the scenes are fascinating. Does the 
title still puzzle you? Recall the tale of the 
old woman who found a silver sixpence and 
went to market to buy a pig with it and the 
trouble she had getting the pig home with 
her. Eudorah Post was not old, her sixpence 
was twenty thousand dollars, and the pig she 
bought was a play, but the troubles she had 
before she at last found it a home certainly 
equaled those of the old woman from whose 
story Mrs. Sawyer has taken the plot of this 
wholly delightful novel. 


WHY DIE SO YOUNG? 

A long life and a merry one!" must surely 
have always been the favorite toast of the 
author of Why Die So Young? Dr. John B. 
Huber, professor in the Fordham University 
Medical School, lecturer on hygiene, practic- 
ing physician and author of this new book has 
worked out a regime of living which includes 
no joyless list of prohibitions, but which, while 
it begins with the daily existence of the infant, 
is particularly designed to offset the effects of 
the strain and intensity of modern American 
life. Prevention, not cure, is Doctor Huber’s 
aim. ‘The simple truth is that, as a whole, 
we Americans are the most extravagant lot 
on the planet, and in nothing more so than 
as to our flesh and blood resources,” Doctor 
Huber writes. “It is precisely as if many 
thousands of our people were falling blindly 
over a dreadful precipice, at the bottom of 
which are the best-equipped ambulances in 
the world to take them off to the most mag- 
nificent and best-surgeoned hospitals in the 
world, after they have been hurt.”” Doctor 
Huber’s object is to erect barriers of knowl- 
edge across all the paths leading to the preci- 
pice’s edge, and to affix sign posts which shall 
point the way to a hale and hearty old age 
in the full possession of one’s faculties. 
Eminently practical, Why Die So Young? 
is a book which anyone of any age can read 
with profit. 

THEODORE BRooKEs. 











The Early "Teens 


The influences of 
these years mold 
the character of 
your boy or girl. 
Associations, pas- 
times, sources of 
information — all 
are vital, but per- 
haps the greatest 
of formative fac- 
torsis good reading. 





No one expects a normal boy or girl 
to avidly absorb Walter Pater’s ‘Epi- 
curean” or the works of Henry James. 
It is only natural for youth to turn to 
that which is red-blooded, exciting. 
Unless wisely guided young people may 
adopt highly-colored sensational litera- 
ture that is entirely unprofitable. 

Parents face this problem. Its solu- 
tion has long been the function of St. 
Nicholas. 


In it, boys and girls find the things they 
want to know. They find things that 
develop their minds and furnish food for 
wholesome thought. The intensely inter- 
esting high-lights of history; outdoor 
sports and games; the marvels of nature 
and science; short stories and serials; 
facts about great men; tales of other 
lands; prizes for writing, drawing, pho- 
tography, and puzzles—all that appeals 
to boys and girls, from eight to eighteen, 
has its place in 


S’INICHOLS 


for Boys and Girls 


Add St. Nicholas to your boy’s or girl]’s 
reading. Let them enjoy the comrade- 
ship of St. Nicholas authors who so well 
know how to talk to them in their own 
language. 


St. Nicholas by the year costs $4.00— 
less than two cents.a day. Send check 
or money order to St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Subscription Dept. C-9, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 














For 
Gift Time— 
Books 


OW often have you been 

thanked by the bride for 
berry spoons when you sent her 
cut glass—by the graduate for 
roses when you sent her orchids? 
On the other hand, were you 
ever thanked for the wrong book? 
By the very nature of things 
that is impossible. The book is 
the one really personal gift. A 
well-chosen book is connected 
for all time in the mind of the 
one who receives it, with the 
one who gives it and the occa- 
sion of the gift. Why not books, 
then, for your brides and gradu- 
ates this year? The graduate is 
starting a personal library. No 
gift you can give will be more 
acceptable or longer remem- 
bered than books. The bride is 
starting the new home. Let your 
gift be books, without which no 
home is complete and which 
will remain enhanced in value by 
time and association when other 
gifts are long forgotten. Let 
your gifts this year be real com- 
pliments— books that mean 
more, last longer—and cost less. 
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The Ideal Wedding Gift 


Works oF Tuomas Harpy. Thin Paper, Limp-Leather Edition 
Mark Twain’s Works. 26 volumes. Limp-Leather Edition 
One Hunprep Best Novets, ConpENnsep. Portraits and 
biographical sketches of authors. 4 volumes. 

Edited by Edwin A. Grozier 
How France Burtt Her Catueprats.  [llustrated in tint. 

By Elizabeth Boyle O’ Reilly 
ALLEN’s SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS By F. Sturges Allen 
By R. D. Blackmore 


Bronte Novets. Haworth Edition. With Introduction by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Illustrated. 7 volumes. 


Letrers OF RoBert AND ELizaABETH BROWNING. 2 volumes 
with Portraits. 


Lorna Doone. Dooneland Edition. 


Prue anv I. Full-page and marginal drawings. 
By George William Curtis 


In Berksuire Fietps. Illustrated in tint by Walter King Stone 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Heroines OF Fiction. J/l. 200s. By William Dean Howells 


Tue Story oF THE OrHeR Wise Man. Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated in color. By Henry van Dyke 


Vittiers: His Five Decapes oF Apventure. J/lustrated. 
2 volumes. By Frederick Villiers 


The Fitting Commencement Gift 


By Joseph H. Adams 
By Hayden Carruth 
By Charles C. Coffin 

By Russell H. Conwell 


Boys’ Lire or THeopore Rooseve tt. I[ilustrated. 
By Hermann Hagedorn 
By Emerson Hough 


By Gardner Hunting 

By Clarence Budington Kelland 
By William H. Meadowcroft 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 

By Howard Pyle 

Illustrated by Louis Rhead 
Ten Boys From Dickens. J[/l. By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 
Huck eBerry Finn. [ilustrated. By Mark Twain 


Tom Sawyer. Holiday Edition. Illustrated by Worth Brehm 
By Mark Twain 
By A. H. Verrill 


Evectricity Book ror Boys 
Track’s Enp. Illustrated. 
Tue Boys or ’76. Illustrated. 


Acres oF DIAMONDS 


Tue Younc Ataskans. Illustrated. 
Sanpsy’s Par. J/lustrated. 
Mark Tipp. Illustrated. 
Boy’s Lire or Epison. Jl. 
Boy’s Lire or Mark Twain. 
Men oF Iron. IJilustrated. 


Rosinson CRUSOE. 


Harper’s Wirecess Book. /Jllustrated. 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 





“Harper & Brothers 

















‘““Summer’s the Time for Books’”’ 


THE MAN WHO 
DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


“It has the double value of being a convincing and well wrought love story and 
a thrilling tale of adventure. . . . It is the book of a capital novelist and the book 
of a born colonist—a record, from one who knows, of the highest task of the 


typical Englishman.’’—Heloise E. Hersey in The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE GREY ROOM 
By Eden Phillpotts 

““Mr. Phillpotts has pitched a new 
curve so to speak in an exceedingly 


lively and baffling mystery story.” 
—N. Y. Herald. $2.00. 


A CASE IN CAMERA 
By Oliver Onions 

“Not a story by a fine writer of 
mysteries; rather a mystery story 
by a fine writer.”’—George. Du Bois 
Proctor in The Publishers’ Weekly. 

$2.00. 

MY SOUTH SEA 


SWEETHEART 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


“The enchantment of the South 
Seas . . . this magic, this touch of a 
wonder as of faerie is strong in ‘My 
South Sea Sweetheart.’’—N. Y. 
Times. $2.00. 


THE GOLDEN ANSWER 
By Sylvia Chatfield Bates 


“An idyllic love story just made 
for spring time reading. . . . It is 
well worthy of a place among the 
books one reads for spring restful- 
ness.” —N. Y. World. $2.00. 





$2.50. 


THE GOLDEN WINDMILL 
By Stacy Aumonier 


“ 


. . . pages which only a writer 
of power and insight could have 
imagined and signed.’’—Lee Wil- 
son Dodd in The N. Y. Evening 
Post. $2.00. 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 
By Mary Briarly 

““A courageous book, a book with 
ideals back of it—faiths that a saner 
life may be possible for the major- 


ity.."—Eleanor Hayden in The 
N. Y. Herald. $2.25. 


TERRY: A TALE 
OF THE HILL PEOPLE 
By Lt. Col. C. G. Thomson 
“A lively and engrossing yarn. 
Young Terry is one of the most win- 


some heroes in all the spring fic- 
tion.’”’—Boston Herald. $2.00. 


TIMBER WOLVES 
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HE letters which the Kaiser has for 
twenty years attempted to suppress 
have at last been published. Together with 
the new chapters from the autobiography 
of Bismarck they form a book which is 
called by Charles Downer Hazen, professor 
of history in Columbia University, ** the most 
extensive, the most detailed, and the most 
authoritative account we have of an im- 
portant and dramatic turning point in mod- 
ern history.” 
The book is 


cially significant when 


espe- 


considered in the light 
of subsequent events, 
for had Bismarck been 
retained by the Kaiser 
as adviser, it is at least 
improbable that the de- 
velopments would have 
arisen which led to the 
war. Asa revelation of 
the Kaiser’s early char- 
acter, his letter to the 
Iron Chancellor unfold- 
ing his plan of action 
toward his fellow sov- 
ereigns of Germany are 
pointed out by Profes- 
sor Hazen as one of the 






examples of hisgeAsp- 
ing natures” Although 
P from the 


by his grand- Droppina 
the Emperor, 
and his father, the 
Crown Prince, William saw that their deaths 
were imminent, and lost no time in writing to 
Bismarck as follows: 

“T take the liberty of sending Your High- 
ness herewith a document which I have writ- 


which is reproduced in 


ten with a view to the not impossible eventu- 
ality of the early or unexpected decease of 
the Kaiser and father. It is a brief 
proclamation to my future colleagues, the 
princes of the German Empire. The stand- 
point from which I have written it is briefly 
the following: 


my 





The famous cartoon which appeared in Punch and 
The 





‘The imperial dignity is still new, and the 
change in it is the first to occur. By this 
change the power passes from a powerful 
Prince, who played a prominent part in the 
history of the creation and foundation of the 
Empire, to a young and comparatively un- 
known ruler. . . . For this reason the 
cession to the throne by inheritance 
God’s must be presented to the 
princes emphatically as a self-evident fait 
accompli; indeed, _ it 
must be done so that 


suc- 
(by 


grace) 


they have no time to 
much over the 

For this rea- 
son it is my purpose 
and my that, 
after perusal by Your 
Highness, and 
quent revision, this 
proclamation shall be 
in 
every Legation, and in 
the event of my acces- 
sion to the throne it 
will immediately 
handed to the princes 


bri Ui rd 
matter. 


desire 


subse- 


deposited, sealed, 


be 


concerned by the diplo- 
matic representatives.” 

The prince 
concludes his letter 
with the remark: “‘el- 
derly uncles must not 
putaspoke in the wheels 
of their dear young 
nephew! . . . If I have 
first convinced them as to my type and 
character and have got them well in hand 
they will then obey me all the more readily. 
For I must be obeyed!” 

According to Professor Hazen, “‘Bis- 
marck’s respectful and discreetly cooling re- 
ply to his animated correspondent may have 
been the insignificant beginning of that event 
of great pith and moment, the forced resigna- 
tion of March 20, 1890."" Advising him to 
burn the document without further delay, he 
writes: 


young 


THE PiLor 


Kaiser 


Bismarck. 
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“Tf a draft of this kind were to become 
known prematurely, more than His Majesty 
the Kaiser and His Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince would be painfully affected by 
it; and secrecy is always uncertain nowa- 
days. . . . And if finally the use intended 
were made of these documents, the fact, 
which would then become known, that they 
were drafted before the decease of the reign- 
ing sovereign, and had been kept in readiness, 
would create anything but a good impres- 
sion.” 

At the conclusion of his memoirs, after 
recording the Kaiser’s public declarations of 
good will, which, to the amazement of the 
world, resulted in Bismarck’s dismissal, the 
broken - hearted old statesman gives a bril- 
liant portrait of William: 

“As regards his natural endowment with 
the characteristics of his forbears, the Kaiser 
has inherited a certain diversity of talents. 
He has the love of splendor, the leaning to- 
ward court ceremonial, enhanced, on solemn 
occasions, by costume, of our first kings, 
combined with a lively susceptibility to 
adroit approbation. . . . 

“There are two directions in which Kaiser 
Wilhelm II shares in the inheritance of 
Friederich Wilhelm II. One is the powerful 
sexual development, the other a certain 
susceptibility to mystical influences. As to 
the manner in which the Kaiser assures him- 
self of the will of God, to whose service he 
devotes his activities, we can scarcely cite a 
classical witness.” 

It is perhaps but natural that Bismarck 
should conclude his description with the fol- 
lowing observation: 

“The ease with which he dismisses trusted 
servants, even those whom he has hitherto 
treated as personal friends, without explana- 
tion of his motive, does not promote, but 
weakens, the spirit of confidence as it has 
prevailed for generations in the service of the 
kings of Prussia.” 

The volume is of the greatest importance 
as a first-hand contribution to history and as 
arevelation of the truecharacter of the Kaiser. 


A STAKE IN THE LAND 


“The man who settles on the land in the 
right way is, with the rarest exceptions, 
likely to become a good American, as are 
also his children,’ Richard T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, says in his intro- 
duction to Dr. Peter A. Speek’s book, A 
Stake in the Land. 


What this “right way” is and what steps 
have been taken and still need to be taken 
in order to reach it is told in a clear and col- 
orful manner by Doctor Speek in the fifth 
volume of Americanization Studies to be 
published by the Harpers. Working upon 
the indisputable premise that no other tie 
binds a man so closely to a country as his 
home—the acquisition of a piece of land, no 
matter how small—Doctor Speek explains 
how it is that comparatively few of our immi- 
grants have been thus assimilated. He tells 
us why it is that, even though these immi- 
grants when they reach America, are satu- 
rated with farm life and experience, so many 
drift to the cities to work in mines and fac- 
tories and at pick-and-shovel jobs; why it is 
that, instead of scattering over the country 
and mingling with the native population, 
they have been driven in such droves to the 
congested cities and have formed there Little 
Polands, Little Italies, and ghettos, “‘ remain- 
ing almost untouched by American influ- 
ence.” 

The great message the author gives to 
America is the immigrant’s need of protec- 
tion, direction, and instruction, as well as 
material assistance, in the establishment of a 
home. In other words, what America needs 
is an effective land policy, and regarding 
this Doctor Speek writes: 

“It is an astonishing, almost unbelievable, 
fact that, although nearly all industrial and 
trade pursuits have come under some sort of 
public regulation, licensing, or supervision— 
even such minor trades as _ shoeblacking, 
fruit peddling, and mere popcorn and peanut 
selling—land dealing, one of the most basic 
of all trades, has been practically overlooked 
by our lawmakers.” 

Doctor Speek’s criticism is of the construc- 
tive type, for he clearly sets forth the guiding 
principles for a practical land policy, citing 
concrete cases in which the immigrant has 
suffered through the unscrupulousness and 
dishonest methods that flourish in’ the ab- 
sence of such policy and public land regula- 
tion. 

Two outstanding movements are held upas 
constructive examples—the public-land set- 
tlement of California by which the Immigrant 
is directly aided by legislation, and the ex- 
periment of B. G. Packer, Director of immi- 
gration of the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture, who meets the prospective set- 
tler in Chicago, the doorway of the state, in 
order to give him advice of a general char- 
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business? 


ncement a employers 
so practical? (2) Whe di don’? t more men train with LaSalle for the high pay positions in 





The LaSalle Problem Method 


—and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


A question has blocked action on the part of many thought- 
fu] men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in 
high salary fields. They have asked themselves whether train- 
ing gained at home by corre spondence might not prove to 
mere ' book-learning’'—im practical—unmarketable. 

We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural 
one. The burden of our criticism rests on the man who per- 
mits the question to be its own answer, and to block and stop 
him in his upward climb without seeking furthere nlightenment, 

For, when over a quarter of a million men have trained 
with LaSalle and found bigger, better 
things thru this training there must 
be sound reasons for their success. 

There are reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting— 
not © book-learning’’—but real, practi- 
cal, usable business experience. 

A knowledge of principles is one 
thing. The ability to apply and use prin- 
ciples—actually do the work at hand, is 
another—and the gap between the two is 
bridged by one factor and one only—Ex- 
perience. 

That's why business men place sucha 
premium on experience—it safeguards 
them against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. 

Now stretch your imagination a trifle. 

Suppose that through the offices of 
an influential friend,arrangements were 
made for you to step in and immedi- 
ately occupy the position you intended 
training to fill—right in the organization 
of a big corporation—with a complete it m 
department under your orders. 

Say that by your side were placed, as your instructors and 
guides, several high grade accountants—men of national rep- 
utation—their sole duty being to train and equip you. 

With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, 
you yourself exercising your own judgment in handling trans- 
actions and solving problems as they arose in your daily work 

-do you get the idea? You would be acquiring experience right 
along with the bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 

Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business 

learning by applying what you learned—with experts cor- 
recting your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright 
through the ramifications, routine and emergency situations 
of the entire accounting ‘field and making you make gx 
every step of the way—mind—not in a class-room, but right in 
a business office where you would be actually doing the work 
you were training for— 

—wouldn't you, at the end of a year or so in this situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, ‘find-out-for-yourself"’ way? 





The LaSalle Problem Method gives oon self-confi- 


dence—practical, usable knowle 
you an canertmeal os man. 


You can answer these qvestions—your good sense tells you 
that the situation described would make you a practical man— 
sure, certain and confident—able and engeuse of holding down 
any situation the accounting field offer 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practi- 
cal men. Simply because the procedure outlined above is fol- 


lowed—exactly. 

True you do your work at home. True, the experts who 
help you are located here in Chicago. 

Neverthelees. under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 

actually occupying the position you are 

training to fill, whether it be in the ac- 
countancy field, or traffic or business 
management, or law, or correspondence 
— irrespective of what you are studying, 
you are acquiring principles and apply- 
ing them in actual business under the 
watchful eyes and helpful gui 
men big in your chosen field. 


And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully sa 
that you are not only a thoroly toxinel 

man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used them all—they are familiartoolsin 
your hands. 


A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertaintyand fear that arise when one 
faces the newand unknown. Underthe 

roblem Method he has explored his 
chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 

s met, faced and conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming a new position at higher pay, the 
duties of that position are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business. 

There are only two ways to get it. 

One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses 
to learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he 
goes along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and 
sometimes his progress not as sure ashe had anticipated. For 
all the “bits of knowledge” he sought may not have come his 
way. 

The other road is short, sure and certain. 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Exte: 
This way condenses 
into months ex- 
perience which it 
takes most men a 
lifetime to gain. 


cause 


Itlies through the 
tension University, 
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acter in regard to the purchase of a farm in 
Wisconsin. 

Those who like facts will find A Stake in 
the Land a rich strike of material, an unbiased 
account based upon a scholarly investigation 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The achievements of the private 
land-colonization companies, public-spirited 
“‘realtors,” public schools, churches, libra- 
ries, and community activities are highly 
lauded. The injuries worked by the land 
sharks, “unethical” or “sharp” real-estate 
agents, private or foreign-language schools, 
and clergymen who oppose the Americaniza- 
tion of their churches, are strongly con- 
demned. 

Those who find interest in the strange and 
fascinating customs of the alien will be taken 
into foreign colonies, and into picturesque 
homes in which the furniture is placed against 
the wall around the room; the walls are pro- 
fusely covered with family photographs, and 
the bedspreads are gay with the strange 
handiwork of the European Slavic peasant. 
They will taste the queer food upon the 
table and witness the strange family disci- 
pline and marriage customs. And thev will 
find with a glow of satisfaction that, no mat- 
ter how alien the atmosphere of these homes, 
there is an honored place reserved for the 
picture of our President and for the American 
flag, and that our famous American institu- 
tion, the pie, is being introduced upon the 
table through the gastronomical urge of the 
younger generation. 

The book is an Americanization study in 
the fullest sense, for, according to Doctor 
Speek, the term “‘Americanization”’ applies 
both to our natives and immigrants 
alike. 


THE FILM MYSTERY 


Suppose that to-morrow morning’s papers 
were to carry the account of the sudden and 
mysterious death of Mary Pickford— 
wouldn’t it overshadow, for millions of peo- 
ple, all the other news of the day? Stella 
Lamar, whose death under baffling circum- 
stances sets Craig Kennedy, scientific detec- 
tive and the hero of Arthur B. Reeves’s new 
book, The Film Mystery, on one of the most 


difficult and intricate investigations of his 
career, was the best-loved screen actress of 
her time. The story opens with the arrival 
of Kennedy at the country house where 
Stella and her company had gone “on loca- 
tion.” The star was enacting the final 
scenes in the film which was to be her great- 
est triumph. It was during one of the most 
intense moments of the play, and while the 
cameras were clicking away under the 
massed are lights, that Stella Lamar had 
suddenly collapsed and died without being 
able to say a word. The circumstances were 
So suspicious and the actress herself so great a 
figure, that the local district attorney called 
in Kennedy immediately. It was no time for 
half measures. Had visiting royalty been 
murdered in his bailiwick the little country 
lawyer could not have been more disturbed. 

Among her associates in the film world 
were persons who, from motives of jealousy, 
revenge, or gain, could have wished Stella 
out of the way—her private life had not been 
all that worshiping audiences were wont to 
believe—yet was anyone of them capable of 
plotting her deliberate murder? There was 
no mark of violence about the body of the 
star—nothing but a slight scratch on the in- 
ner side of one arm, a minor misfortune 
which might befall anyone making use of a 
sketchily erected dressing room, composed 
mainly of curtains and pins. It’s a real 
mystery, right through to the thrilling dé- 
nouement. Mr. Reeve is not of the school 
of detective-story writers who take liberties 
with their readers. If you don’t suspect the 
real criminal before you come to the end of 
The Fiim Mystery it isn’t because he is a 
roughly dressed stranger who providentially 
appears just in time to clear the hero and 
allow him to live happily ever after with the 
girl—she has certainly been in cahoots with 
the author all along—who alone believed him 
innocent. The man who murdered Stella 
Lamar has suspicion directed at him, diverts 
it, is suspected again—and at the end, by 
perfectly logical deductions which nothing 
has prevented the reader from making him- 
self, is shown to be the one person who could 
have committed the crime. 

THEODORE BROOKES. 
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N his latest novel, Beauty, Rupert Hughes 

likens the emotional life of New York 
society folk to a scenic railway at a cheap 
amusement park. “Shoot up to the tree 
tops! Plunge to the depths! Whir' round 
a curve! Roar through the dark! Climb 
and swoop! Risk everything, bodies and 
souls and all—and pay for the privilege!” 

The story moves along in corresponding 
breathless fashion. Gad Larrick, a hand- 
some cowboy from 
out the West, sud- 
denly become rich 
and as suddenly im- 
mersed into New 
York “high life,” at- 
tempts to solve the 
mystery of Clelia 
Blakeney’s death. It 
is he who finds her 
frozen in a solid block 
of ice, a beautiful 
statue, “like a girl 
bewitched in crystal 
magic,” and with two 
drops of blood, like 
rubies, upon her fore- 
head. 

Based upon this 
startling and bizarre 
situation, Beauty is 
first and last a story 
of human realism, full 
of both gaiety and 
depth of feeling. The 
book is an assemblage 
of imperfect human 
beings, and there is 
none as imperfect and 
as human as Nancy 
Fleet, the untra-modern heroine. 

Nancy is a 1921 heroine, not always to be 
admired, but always to be liked in spite of 
—or perhaps because of—her many failings. 
Owing to her modern daring in dress, Larrick 
is at first afraid to look at her. ‘“‘She blinded 
him a little with her splendor and the freedom 
with which she revealed her radiant surfaces.” 


She 





Sorely the Dead Girl Had Come to Life! 
Jas Struggling Against Her Crystal Coffin. 





Nevertheless, he lassos her heart in ap- 
proved cowboy style, and then succumbs to 
the beauty of Clelia a few days later. 

“She came to him in a beauty that had 
something of the supernatural about it. 
Her entrance into his life was as unearthly 
as her exit from it.” 

Larrick danced with Clelia as he had 
danced with Nancy, having, at’ the latter's 
request, been coached by a fashionable teacher 
in the miracles of 
the modern school 
in which partners 
“moved, spun, sidled, 
dipped, or tiptoed in 
a mystic oneness of 
spirit and flesh.” His 
thoughts, while thus 
happily engaged, are 
a canny statement of 
the fickleness of man: 
“Dancing with Clelia 
was as unlike dancing 
with Nancy as could 
be. Nancy was full 


blown and ex- 
perienced. One’s im- 
agination concerned 


itself with just how 
much experience made 
up her past. Clelia 
was the bud, dewy, 
cold, thorned. . . 
One’simaginationcon- 
cerned itse’f with what 
she might become 
when finally she 
bloomed. .,. She did 
not tempt him as 
Nancy did, nor chal- 
lenge his prowess. She challenged his pro- 
tection.” 

Both heroines of the new school, both 
prone to a laxness of speech,.a cigarette and 
even a game of craps, Nancy and Clelia 
furnish an interesting study of opposite 
types of modern charm. Clelia’s tragic 
death served to strike her from the race 


Surely 
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for Larrick’s love in which she had so far 
come out the winner, but it also idealized 
her in his eyes. 

Thus it is that the love element and sus- 
pense run neck and neck with the mystery 
to the end. 

Mr. Hughes has built a solid background 
of human characterization for his three main 
figures. There is the weak and 
Frewin; the hardened lady killer, Coyken- 
dall; his unfortunate wife, risking her life 
to preserve her youth; the garrulous Mrs. 
Roantree, hostess of the ill-fated house party 
—all bent on touching the tree tops and 
plumbing the depths of New York’s emo- 
tional life. 

Beauty proves that Mr. Hughes has rightly 
been termed ‘“‘the historian of the present 


b« yvish 


moment.” He has given us a_ realistic 
picture of New York as it is to-day. He 
has given us the latest thing in s!ang, the 
latest dance step, the latest hobby of so- 
More insistent than his keynote of 
beauty, perhaps, is the tone of live and let 
live which runs through the story. _ Through 
the eyes of Larrick, the reader is brought 
to realize that there is no more vice on 
Broadway, proportionately, than is to be 
found in the straggling avenue of a Western 
town. It amazed Larrick that the metro- 
politan moralists should blame the moving 
pictures, the dances, and décolleté gowns for 
all the wickedness of the modern age, “‘since 
the wickedest women of Larrick’s acquaint- 


ciety 


ance had neyer seen a play or a moving 
picture, could not have read a romance if 
they had known where to buy one, had never 
been to a dance, and paid little heed to their 
Larrick 
thought of these things often later, and when 
he came to know the truth about people of 
wealth and fashion dwelling in a world of 
art and beauty and cleanliness, his respect 
for the loud-mouthed satirists and the pulpit- 
pounding slanderers was not increased.” 
Beauty is a reflection of New York life 
and universal human nature, uncolored by 


shapeless but sufficient clothes... . 


propaganda of any sort, as many sided as 
a polygon in its appeal of mystery, romance, 
realism, and intense Americanism. 
GETTING WHAT WE WANT 
“Through neglect, ignorance, and eco- 
nomic pressure time after time the blond, 
hooked-nose man is forced into a sedentary, 


contemplative occupation, and the brunet 
with shallow nose is obliged to win his 


livelihood by bodily sweat. The tractor is 
used as a pleasure car, the touring car is 
pressed into service for plowing. Eventually, 
under such circumstances, a break must 
come in the human and material mechanisms, 
Man revolts, unconsciously or consciously, 
against unendurable conditions. He be- 
comes ill, or he throws over his job and quits, 
or he continues to labor while muttering the 
doctrine of the I. W. W. and the Bol- 
sheviki.” 

Dr. David Orr Edson, eminent practicing 
physician in New York City and noted 
psychoanalyst, makes the above statement 
in his book, Getting What We Want, which 
tells the reader in simple language how to 
apply psychoanalysis to his or her own 
problems. Doctor Edson places great em- 
phasis upon the fact that the blond or 
“doer,” with a sloping forehead and light 
eyes, should choose a career which calls for 
physical action, such as traveling salesman 
or factory superintendent, and that the 
brunet or “thinker,” with prominent fore- 
head and dark eyes, should have a mental 
job at a desk: 

“Man may exploit himself at will, but the 
time will come, if he has not chosen wisely, 
when his physical make-up will revolt and 
seek its needs from the materials at hand. 
Then, if he is a doer in a wrong sort of 
employment, he loses his temper on slight 
provocation, swears at the telephone, fights 
with his wife, or neglects his business for golf 
and tennis. 

“If, on the other hand, he is of the 
philosophic type misplaced, he oversleeps, 
misses his train, dawdles over his work, 
steals a nap in the afternoon, or develops a 
grievance and leaves his job.” 


A chart, upon which Doctor Edson spent 
years in perfecting, is contained in the book, 
and affords interesting material for an individ- 
ual or a group wishing to delve into the “labels 
or omens” which are written upon every 
man’s face, and which, according to the 
noted psychoanalyst, should serve as sign- 
posts in our hunt for the road to success 
health, and happiness. The book is a 
primer on how to satisfy one of the most 
fundamental needs of man—the To-Be- 
Great hunger which, if denied, leads to 
physical and social ills which are generally 
attributed to other causes. 

THEODORE BROOKES. 
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T is with nothing short of reverence that 

the Howells lover approaches the hith- 
erto unpublished novel of the late Dean of 
American Letters. ‘“‘Mrs. Farrell,’ a light, 
brilliant commentary on social life, a superb 
character study, an adventure in coquetry, 
was written when Mr. Howells was a young 
man in the full mastery of his exquisite art. 

Except for the absence of automobile or 
airplane, “Mrs. Farrell’’ might have been 
written in the year 1921. The scene is laid 
in a summer boarding house near Boston. 
“The household of the boarders displayed 
that disparity — be- 





»ach in his own manner, surrenders com- 
pletely to her studied and dramatic play for 
their admiration, and a David and Jonathan 
sort of friendship is almost severed. 

Gilbert neatly sums up her character in 
his warning to Easton at the beginning of 
the story: 

“It’s a pity you haven't the data for 
comprehending her, Easton, and enjoying 
her character; you don’t know other women, 
and you can’t see how sublimely perfect 
Mrs. Farrell is in her way. She’s one of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw; one 
of the brightest, the 
most amiable. But I 





tween the sexes which 
is one of the sad prob- 
lems of the New Eng- 
land civilization,” 
although, Mr. How- 
ells hastily adds, one- 
third of the fifteen 
ladies are married. 
The arrival of the five 
husbands atten 
o'clock each Satur- 
day night, “as unfail- 
ing as the fish balls at 
the Sunday _ break- 
fast; the advent of 
an occasional express 





should be sorry to 
marry her; I 
shouldn’t want my 
wife so amiable—to 
everybody. She isn’t 
meant for the domes- 
ticities. There’s no 
harm in her; she sim- 
ply wants excite- 
ment, luxury, ap- 
plause, all in one, all 
the time. By Jove! 
the man that gets her 
will wish she was his 
widow, and so will 








package for one of the 
boarders, and the 
daily trip to the vil- 
lage for the mail, furnish the only excitement 
at Mrs. Woodward's little resort. 

Upon this narrow stage, Mrs. Belle Farrell, 
one of the summer boarders, acts her comedy- 
drama. This statement, taken literally, 
gives the keynote to her character, for she 
looks upon every man, woman, and child as 
an audience. Before the arrival of the 
cynical Gilbert and the idealistic Easton, 
Mrs. Farrell acts for Rachel, the pale, but 
by no means colorless young daughter of 
the Woodwards, who serves as a striking 
foil for the young widow’s vivid personality 

Easton's applause is for the best in her; 
Gilbert’s is for the worst. Nevertheless, 


Wituram Dean Howes 
Author of Mrs. Farrell has 


she, as soon as she 
him. She’s an 

inspired flirt; and I 
don’t mean that she’s like young girls who 
can’t help their innocent coquetries with a 
man or two; but her flirtaticusness is vast 
enough for the whole world, and enduring 
enough for all time. As long as she lives 
she'll be wanting to try her power upon some- 
one; and there can’t be any game so high 
or so low that she won't fly for it. What a 
life that would be for her husband!” 

The reader recalls with a chuckle, the 
words of Gilbert in the deliciously charac- 
teristic scene in which Mrs. Farrell waylays 
Ben, Mrs. Woodward’s awkward son, as he 
is rushing away on a visit in order to escape 
the sight of her for whom he must vainly sigh: 
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“Tt ought to have been a poet or a painter 
who met Mrs. Farrell in the country road, 
under the tinted maples, that morning, but 
it was only a simple farm boy whose soul 
was inarticulate in its tender pain. . . . His 
face flushed as he came up to her, where 
she stood waiting for him, and blanched 
with a foolish, hopeless pleasure in the sight 
of her. 

***Why, Ben!’ she said, sadly, yet with an 
eye that would gleam a little as she let it 
stray over the poor fellow’s uncouth best 
clothes, ‘are you going away?’ 

***Ves,’ said Ben, uneasily. 

“And did you mean to go without saying 
good-by to me?’ she asked with soft reproach. 

“*Well, I didn’t see what good it was 
going to do.’ 

“Why, we might never meet again, Ben,’ 
she said, solemnly. And as Ben shifted his 
bag from one hand to the other, she took 
the hand left free and tried to make its great 
red fingers close over something she pressed 
into the palm. ‘I want you to take this to 
remember me by, Ben,’ she said; but the 
young fellow, glancing at the gold pencil 
she had left in his grasp, shook his head and 
put the gift back in her hand. 

“*T don’t need anything to remember 
you by, Mrs. Farrell,’ he said, huskily, look- 
ing at her half amused, half daunted face. 
‘If you can give me anything toforget you by, 
I'll take it,’ and Ben, as if he had made a 
point which he might not hope to surpass, 
was going to press by her, when she placed 
herself full in front of him, and would not 
let him. 

***Oh, Ben,’ she said, ‘how can you talk 
so to me? You know I have always thought 
you such a friend of mine, and you know I 
like you and think ever so much of your 
good opinion. I shall never let you pass 
till you take back those cruel words. Will 
you take them back?’ 

***Ves,’ said Ben, helpless before those 
still dark eyes, ‘I will if you want I 
should. . .”” 

In her tampering with the affections of 
Easton and Gilbert, Mrs. Farrell does not 
get off so easily. She is confronted by a 
situation in which every alternative is pain- 
ful for both men. Nor does she escape 
suffering, although, paradoxically, she seems 
to take a dramatic delight in the experience, 
as if she, herself, were the audience this time. 
Her all-revealing and tearful confession 
to Rachel cannot fail to touch the reader: 


“Rachel, isn’t it awful to bring all these 
things home to yourself, and yet not suffer 
from them? Oh, but I care—I care because 
I can't care . 2 

Breathlessly, the reader watches Mrs. 
Farrell disport herself from climax to dé- 
nouement, hardly daring to hope that this 
matchless piece of characterization can be 
carried through in all its perfection. But, 
although the end is as lacy in its lightness 
of touch as the whole, it leaves the reader 
with the sense of having caught a last 
satisfying—and tantalizing—glimpse of a 
real flesh-and-blood enchantress. 

“Mrs. Farrell” will be placed upon the 
shelves of the few American classics with 
the other works of William Dean Howells. 


A BALLAD-MAKER’S PACK 


Never before has Arthur Guiterman, the 
universal poet, reached such a wide range of 
appeal as in his latest collection of poems, 
A Ballad-Maker’s Pack. He has divided 
his “‘pack” into three bundles and called 
them: first, “Of Many Lands’; second, 
“Of His Own Country”; third, “Of His 
Own Times.” 

Mr. Guiterman, who is well known in his 
lighter vein as the author of The Laughing 
Muse, The Mirthful Lyre, and many poems 
which appear in the magazines, has com- 
bined humor, satire, fantasy, and some- 
times pathos in this new contribution. He 
has entered a new field with his first bundle, 
fascinating poems on ancient wisdom and 
folklore. To the grace and melody of his 
earlier work is added a quaint charm in 
lines like the following, entitled, “* Youth 
and Age,” an old Norse song: 


“‘Bersi, the champion, famed in his day, 
Aged and bedridden, drowsily lay. 
Halldor, the baby, the grandfather's pride, 
Cooed in his cradle the pallet beside. 
Recklessly rocking, the cradle fell o'er; 
Halldor, the baby, was cast on the floor! 
Strengthless to succor his torment and joy, 
Bersi, the champion, sang to the boy: 
‘Lorn, by the fireside helpless we lie, 
Grandchild and grandfather, Halldor and I. 
Youth is the ailment that hindereth thee; 
Age is the sickness that conquereth me, 


Weep not, O grandson, but bravely endure; 
Time is thy healer—but what is my cure?’ 
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By James Oliver Curwood 
Author of ‘‘The Valley of Silent Men,’’ and 
‘*The River’s End”’ 

NSPIRED by the tremendous popular- 
I ity of his last two Northland novels 
James Oliver Curwood determined 
to surpass them both in The Flaming 
Forest, the third of his trio of stories 
about the “Three-River Country.”’ 

And how he has succeeded! Read it 
and you'll be swept into a thrilling 
trip toward the Arctic in a modern 
Viking's palatial river-barge—into a 
mystery of the sort that challenges 
keen wits—into a vivid romance full 
of the glamour of the north woods 
which Curwood, whose books have 
sold to nearly 2,000,000 readers, 
knows as does no other living author. 


IF you read “a book a week” or if 
you haven’t read a novel in months 
or years—don’t miss the magic hours 
this wonderful new story holds for you. 


Now available wherever books are sold —$2.00 
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The second “bundle” contains a picturesque 
group of poems about America. Four lines 
of pure lilting music is his poem, “Sunrise,” 
as the Navajo sees it: 


“The Hero-god, returned from deeds of 
might 


In underworlds of terrors unrevealed, 

Hangs high within the gates of pillared 
white 

On heaven’s turquoise wall his golden 
shieid.”’ 


Mr. Guiterman’s third “bundle,” dealing 
with his own times, demonstrates his ver- 
satility in treating current topics of the day. 
His poem “Out of Work” could have been 
written by any one of the thousands of 
soldiers who are walking our streets had they 
been gifted to pen such lines as these: 


*Heartsick an’ hopeless, jostled by the mob, 
Trampin’ the pavement, lookin’ for a job! 
Here I'm a-driftin’, weary through an’ 

through, 
Seekin’ employment—anythin’ to do! 


“Youngsters and old uns hurry up an’ down, 
Each on his errand, through this busy town, 
Each on his errand, triflin’ though it be; 
No one is id'in’—savin’ only me. 

' 


**Poverty’s nothin’! Hunger ain’t so bad; 


Longin’ and loathin’—that’s what drives 
ye mad! 

Longin’ for action, craven’ for yer part; 

Loathin’ yer bondage, eatin’ up yer heart. 


“Big, strong, an’ able, nothin’ of a shirk, 
If I was cattle some one’d find me work! 
Some one ’u’d drive me, single-hitch or 

span, 


If I was cattle!—Pity I'm a man! 


“I can’t be useless! Somethin’ must be 
wrong! 

No good o’ whinin’? Yes I'll move along— 

Heartsick an’ hopless, jostled by the mob, 


Trampin’ the pavement, lookin’ for a job.” 


THEODORE BROOKES. 





























EADERS of Rex Beach’s novels have 
, recognized in his writing an intimate 
and first-hand knowledge of life in the rough 
—the life of the hunter and pioneer and ad- 
venturer who are his characters—and they 
have felt, too, some of his own love of the 
outdoors and the wild places of the earth. 
That his own experiences may well have 
furnished the basis of many of his heroes’ 
adventures is amply proved in this hilarious 
and exciting volume, 
Oh, Shoot! which is 
an account of several 
hunting and explor- 
ing expeditions on 
which the author was 
accompanied by that 


inimitable comedian 
and stout-hearted, if 
somewhat _ inexperi- 


enced sportsman, 
Fred Stone. 

They hunted bear 
in Alaska and lassoed 
cougars in Arizona, 
and, to put it mildly 
and in the vernacular, 
“what happened to 
them was a-plenty.” 


They chose Alaska 
for several reasons, 
Rex tells us. ‘‘ First, 


it was farther away 
than any other place 
we knew of, and hard- 
er to get to than 
certain suburbs of 
Brooklyn.” 

Acknowledgment must be made to Jack 
and Jill, the bear dogs, for the first five days 
of comedy in Alaska. Apologizing for the 
fact that he and Fred combed the thickets 
and scoured the mountain sides in vain, Rex 
blames it on Jack and Jill in the following 
manner: 

“Those educated bear dogs got lost the 
moment we were out of sight, and made such 
a racket that we were forced to take turns 





Rex Beacn 
Author of Oh, Shoot! 





retrieving them. No sooner were they 
through with one porcupine than they 


tackled another, and when not wailing for 
assistance they ‘heeled’ us, ready to climb 
up our backs at the faintest alarm.” 

It was decided that if Jack and Jill saw a 
bear they would trip the hunting expedi- 
tion up. 

“We've got three guns in the party,” 
philosophizes Joe, the impromptu guide, “so 
Tl take the camera 
instead of my rifle. If 
we see a bear, them 
dogs can’t trip up 
more than two of us, 
which will leave one 
man to shoot and one 
man to use the ma- 
chine.” 

That they did meet 
bear, and lots of 
them, of varying de- 
grees of cunning and 
bad temper, was in 
no way due to the 
hounds which, Rex 
had been assured by 
their former owner, 
were the best pair of 
bear dogs in the state 
of Washington, and 
no débutantes. And, 
after a glance at the il- 
lustrations from Joe’s 
photographs, the 
reader is glad that he 
lugged along his cam- 
era instead of a gun. 

Their encounters with cougars, male and 
female, cougars who fled and cougars who 
fought, make up a chapter as wildly exciting 
as it is uproariously funny. They got lost and 
slid down canyons. They climbed mountains 
and plowed through miles of underbrush 
until Fred was minus nearly all his clothes, 
which caused him to observe that “what a 
fellow needs for hunting is a pair of sole- 
leather pants.” 
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There are stories, too, of other trips—to 
the Carolina coast for the goose shooting; to 
the San Blas Islands to visit the least known 
and most interesting tribe of Indians in 
America; to Lower California, because Rex 
had never been there; and for this and other 
reasons, to an island off the Mexican coast 
reputed to be inhabited by cannibals. 

The great number of photographs with 
which the book is illustrated are striking in 
their depiction of action, and those of the 
San Blas Indians are among the very few 
pictures ever taken of these shy and primi- 


tive people. 


THE CAR THAT WENT ABROAD 


As Albert Bigelow Paine tells us in his 
preface to The Car that Went Abroad: “The 
curtain that so long darkened many of the 
world’s happy places is lifted at last. Quaint 
villages, old cities, rolling hills and velvet 
valleys once more beckon to the traveler.” 

The Car that Went Abroad is the story of-a 
joyous motor vagabondage in an enchanting 
country. It is a romance of the broad high- 
way, an adventure of the open road as well 
#8 an invaluable sheaf of practical hints to 
those who expect to travel through Europe. 
Mr. Paine describes his experiences with his 
usual humor and genius for human detail. 
Never were there such happy-go-lucky 
sight-seers, such delicious roadside diners and 
déjeuners, “too cheap to be decent,” such 
incomparable roads! No one—especially 
an automobile owner—could read this book 
without himself longing to motor through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Mr. Paine and his family visited the inn 
where the Three Musketeers lodged, the 
castle where the Count of Monte Cristo 
was imprisoned, saw the table on which 
Napoleon signed his abdication, and many 
other little - known 


points of universal 


interest. Of equal interest to the reader, 
however, is the author’s account of the 


humorous experiences which accompanied 


nearly every mile of their journey. He 
relates his first encounter with a French 


custom official, on the outskirts of Aix, at 
the beginning of his journey as follows: 
“When we saw a military-looking gentle- 
man standing before a little house marked 
“Octroi’ we stopped. I had learned enough 
Frerch to know that octrot means a local 
custom house, and it is not considered good 
form to pass one of them unnoticed. It 
hurts the octroi man’s feelings and he is 
backed by the gendarmerie of France. He will 
let you pass, and then in his sorrow he will 
telephone to the police station, just ahead. 
There you will be stopped with a bayonet, 
or a club, or something, and brought back 
to the octroi, where you will pay an amend 
of six frances; also costs; also for the revenue 
stamp attached to your bill of particulars; 
also for any little thing which you may 
happen to have upon which duty may be 
levied; also for other things; and you will 
stand facing a half-open cell at the end of 
the corridor while your account is being 
made up—all of which things happened to 
a friend of mine who thought that because 
an octroti man looked sleepy he was partly 
dead. Being warned in this way, we said 
we would stop for an octrot man even if he 
were entirely dead; so we pulled up and 
nodded politely, and -smiled, and--said, 
‘Bon joor, messoor,’ and waited his pleasure. 
“You never saw a politer man. He made 
a sweeping salute and said—well, it doesn’t 
matter just what he said—I took it to be 
complimentary and Narcissa thought it 
What- 


ever it was, we all smiled again, while he 


was something about vegetables. 


merely glanced in the car fore and aft, gave 
another fine salute and said, ‘ Allay,’ where- 
upon we understood, and allayed, with 
counter-salutes and further smiles—all of 
which seemed pleasanter than to be brought 
back by a gendarme and stood up in front 
of a cell during the reckoning process.” 
After traveling through Europe with Mr. 
Paine for three hundred and forty-one pages, 
listening to his humorous observations, use- 
ful hints and colorful descriptions, the reader 
is quite as sorry as the author when the trip 
draws to anend. TTxHEoporE Brookes. 
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N One Man’s Life, by Albert Bigelow 

Paine, is the story of Theodore N. Vail 
and of his part in a great industrial epic. 
The book vividly re-creates the personality 
of this man whom Lord Northcliffe termed 
the most interesting he met in America, the 
man ‘who swept away time and distance and 
made neighbors of a hundred million people,” 
portraying him as intensely human and not 
as a superman. 

When in his ’teens, working at his first job 
as drug clerk in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, the 
future telephone mag- 
nate kept a diary from 
which his biographer 
quotes gleefully, preserv- 
ing the spelling and 
grammar of the original. 
A little later, when 
young Vail came to New 
York to work as a tele- 
graph operator, Mr. 
Paine permits him at 
times to tell his own 
story through his diary, 
commenting upon his 
boyish habit of lecturing 
himself as follows: 

‘“*His morality was 
better than his Eng- 
lish, and both better 
than his penmanship, 
which was still pretty 
bad — Tors bad indeed 
for a telegraph opera- 
tor, though a gradual 
improvement shows from month to month.” 

An extract from his diary at this period of 
his New York experience reads: 

“We must discourage all wastefull sloth- 
full untidy Base Wicked thoughts and ac- 
tions in ourselves. We must examine our- 
selves and see if we have lived up to our 
markings out—if not we must examine 
wherever we have come amiss and then 
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strive to cease entirely all such.” 
It is nearly a year later before he makes 
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* He made neighbors of a hundred million people” 
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another entry in his diary, when he tells us 
that the family are planning to move to the 
West. By this time he has become assistant 
to the city superintendent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company,“ not avery good 
one, not very attentive to business” his chief 
declared many years later. 

Mr. Paine comments upon the fact that 
nowhere in the diary is there given a hint of 
young Vail’s ambition for the future. “In 
after years,” his biographer observes, ‘he 
used to say that his chief 
ambition of those days 
was to own a sable coat 
and a ruby ring.” 

Now comes the his- 
tory of the young man’s 
struggle with the eighty 
acres of tough prairie sod 
his family had acquired 
at Waterloo, Iowa, offer- 
ing him a new world to 
subjugate, giving him 
the chance as he followed 
behind the three horses, 
watching the soil up- 
turn, “‘to dream long 
dreams and conquer still 
other worlds.” It was at 
this time that young 
Theodore became 
famous as a_ baseball 
player. Indeed, so full 
was his life with this 


©) Pirie MacDonald ‘2 . . 
activity that his biogra- 


N. VAIL 2 
pher is led to assure 
us that “‘Theodore Vail 
was not always playing baseball. . . .” 

At twenty-two he is teaching a school of 
twenty-five pupils, and at this time he makes 
his final entry in his diary, setting down the 
important fact that he has become engaged 
by letter to his cousin (once removed), Emma 
Louise Righter, of Newark. 

“His feelings carry him away, and he is 
not entirely coherent,” Mr. Paine observes 
as he closes the diary. 

From here on the canvas widens, and the 
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picture of Theodore Vail is painted in more 
forceful strokes. Telegraphy lured him, and 
with his fiancée as a spur to his ambition, he 
determined to make some money. He left 
home and went to Pinebluff, Wyoming, 
where he was not deterred from taking a job 
as telegrapher with the Union Pacific because 
the first thing he saw upon arriving was the 
body, lying on the station platform, of a 
white man killed by the Indians. Averse to 
bringing a young Eastern-bred girl to Pine- 
bluff, Vail obtained an appointment as mail 
clerk—a route agent, to be specific—with a 
salary of nine hundred dollars a year. 

How he improved the mail system, in- 
stalled Civil Service reform, eliminated petty 
politics to a large degree, and inaugurated 
the fast-mail service is told in several chap- 
ters which form a little business drama of 
themselves, having for their climax young 
Vail’s appointment as general superin- 
tendent 

“*Meantime,” chronicles the biographer, 
“there had occurred one of the greatest 
events of the world—the discovery of a de- 
vice for transmitting speech by a magnetic 
WH 2 « 

“It is unlikely that anybody at this time, 
even Bell himself, realized the fullness of 
what had happened—that he had produced 
the greatest single invention ever born into 
the world. . . . To make it a commercial 
investment was another story. . . . To the 
business world, the telephone was just a toy, 
an interesting and wonderful toy, but of no 
real practical use, certainly not a thing in 
which to invest capital. . . .” 

Vail’s uncanny knowledge of finances and 
his ability to see what was coming were given 
full play at this turning point of his life. It 
would not be fair to Mr. Paine’s fine and 
dramatic account to relate the ensuing steps 
in Theodore N. Vail’s career. Many were the 
times when the little Bell Telephone Com- 
pany seemed about togounder, only surviving 
the financial storms through the serene optim- 
ism and courage of General-manager Vail. 

When in 1907 clouds began to appear on 
the financial horizon, and the various tele- 
graph interests sought shelter from the ap- 
proaching storm, Mr. Vail was called upon 
to take control of the vast group, combining 
public service with industry. In a time of 
stress he co-ordinated and stimulated the 
ramifications of this vast system, into which 
were taken at a later date the Western Union 
Telegraph and numerous cable systems. 


After reading In One Man’s Life one has 
met a big personality and has lived through 
exciting times. The story of this Ohio boy 
who became one of the few great figures in 
our modern industrial life, who succeeded in 
winning the complete confidence of the 
American people, who has handed down a 
philosophy of life applicable to any problem, 
and who, by his faith in the telephone and 
telegraph, built up one of the greatest insti- 
tutions in the world, is told by Mark Twain’s 
biographer in a manner which preserves to 
us the intimate human aspect of a great 
achievement, and thus provides a romance as 
interesting as any novel. 


““THE EMPTY SACK” 


A man is trimmed by life to fill one of its 
million small tasks, and he fills it honestly 
and to the best of his ability until age impairs 
his value to society. Is he then to be cast 
aside, “‘an empty sack,” unable to stand be- 
cause emptied of all that had sustained it? 
In The Empty Sack, Basil King’s new book, 
the story of the Follett family, victims of 

efficiency” in its most pernicious form, 
opens with the discharge of old Josiah Follett 
from the bank which had paid him forty-five 
dollars a week for intelligent and devoted 
service. 

The effect of the blow on the old clerk, his 
subsequent demoralization under the re- 
peated discouragements of seeking new work 
at his age become terribly real to the reader. 
And his death—*‘ He raised his hands while 
a look of glad surprise stole over his face: 
*There’s a country—no, it isn’t a country; 
it’s like a town—they’re working—they’ve 
got work for me—and—and they’re never— 
they’re never fired.’”’ 

The result of the discharge of the seem- 
ingly insignificant clerk—fated to be more 
puissant in death than in life—upon his fam- 
ily and that of Bradley Collingham, banker 
who had trained himself to believe that “‘the 
value of a thing is as much money as it will 
bring,” makes up a story in which much that 
is tragic is counterbalanced by much that is 
best and finest in human nature. Basil King, 
who never disappoints, has given his read- 
ers, in The Empty Sack, a book which is 
bound to induce much thinking and no little 
heart-searching. His own definite philosophy 
of life here becomes an integral and vital 
part of the story. In the suffering of the 
Folletts in their struggle with poverty and 
injustice, in the defalcation of Ted Follett, in 
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CHOICE MACMILLAN BOOKS 





THE PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND 


Translated by Henderson Daingerfield Norman 

With eight full-page illustrations by Ivan Glidden 
To all lovers of Rostand this collective translation of his six masterpieces, following the 
original literary form of the French, will be an occasion for deep and incredulous delight. Mrs. 
Norman has preserved the clear, pellucid ripple of the French, its charm, its piquancy, line for line, 
metaphor for metaphor, with every play on words magically brought over. Two vols., $10.50 


KING COLE ByJOHN MASEFIELD THE FUGITIVE 
Masefield here projects the legendary King py RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Cole into a beautiful drama of old England. 
$1.75 A rare new volume of poems and plays by 
¥ e - - 


FOUR PLAYS FOR DANCERS the great Indian philosopher. $2.00 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS THE TRAGEDY OF NAN 
Illustrated by Edmund Dulac By JOHN MASEFIELD 


Four haunting dramas designed to be pro- 


duced with masks and music on any impromp- This new edition contains many photo- 
tu stage. Music by Edmund Dulac and __ graphs of the village where the strange drama 
Walter Morse Rummel. $2.00 _ took place. Ill., $2.25 








SPARKLING FALL NOVELS 





MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK spy MayY SINCLAIR 


“*Mr. Waddington of Wyck’ is technically a work of art, one of the few modern novels 
that may be twice read for the pleasure of its treatment. In the whole range of English 
literature there is no more interesting or better depicted fool than Miss Sinclair’s creation.” 


—MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN in the New York Times. $2.00 
ROADS GOING SOUTH GLENWOOD OF SHIPBAY 
By ROBERT L. DUFFUS By JOHN H. WALSH 


Tom Glenwood, huge, impulsive, loquacious 
breezes through this book with the most 
winning sang-froid. $2.00 


THE MARRIOTTS AND THE 
EUDOCIA By EDEN PHILLPOTTS POWELLS By ISABELLA HOLT 


A fresh study of New England,—a hero 
who combines the old Puritan doughtiness 
with a rich imagination. $2.00 


A romance of Byzantium centering around A book picturing a group of hot-headed 
the Empress Eudocia with all the color and cousins full of the effervescence and obstinacy 
warmth of that ancient civilization. $2.00 of American youth. $2.00 


BEGGARS’ COLD By ERNEST POOLE 
“The vision of China haunts Peter Wells’ boyhood days, focuses his life in New York, colors 
his romance, and at last culminates in his journey to the Far East. $2.00 











ONE MAGNIFICENT VOLUME 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY By H. G. WELLS 


A One-Volume, Educational Edition, being the Third 
Edition of the Original Work, Revised by the Author 


This astonishing story of the growth and development of our race is now complete in a 
one-volume edition, revised by Mr. Wells and containing all the original illustrations. The 
New York Evening Post calls it, ‘‘One of the indispensable books which the care of enlight- 
ened men will not soon let die.” $5.00 net Also in two vols., $10.50 per set 


At all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 











THE BOOKSHELF 


the gradual toughening of his sister Jenny's 
fiber under the pressure of hardship, in the 
understanding of the true values of life to 
which the unselfishness and completeness of 
Bob Collingham’s love for the daughter of 
the man who had been sacrificed to modern 
business methods, leads the two families, is 
seen the author’s own hatred of a system in 
which the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal” is all, and the other and more beau- 
tiful one, ‘Muzzle not the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,” nothing. 


66 ” 
COBWEB 


Cobweb, George Agnew Chamberlain’s new 
novel, is the story of Ritt Bourne and the 
girl whom he came to know as Miss Alloway. 
He first saw her in a hotel elevator, and real- 
ized, as he stepped out on his floor and the 
car shot up, that while he had absent-mind- 
edly stared at her, a single tear had slowly 
detached itself from an immobile eyelid and 
coursed down an unusually beautiful cheek. 
The next time was as she was leaving a dance 
but a few minutes after her arrival. As Ritt 
caught sight of her, that single mysterious 
tear appeared, hesitated an instant, fell... 
“T am sorry I was late,” and Ritt had taken 
her lightly by the elbow and was directing 
her back to the room she had just left. 

So begins one of the most piquant and 
headlong love stories that has appeared for 
along time. It is a wise husband who knows 
his own wife, and Ritt Bourne, despite his 
thirty vears, his travels, and the experience 
which a handsome young man is bound to 
acquire, knew less of the girl he married than 
even the most callow bridegroom is able to 
guess of the lady who, for one reason or an- 
other, has decided to accept him. Ritt was 
equally ignorant of his wife’s name, her 
origin, and the less obvious ramifications of 
her character, and he was under promise to 
ask no questions. Human nature, however, 
is still imperfect. Ritt kept the letter of his 
promise while straining his imagination and 
ingenuity in vain endeavors to trap his bride 
into giving away her secret. Fortunately for 
the reader, who by this time is in a state of 
curiosity positively dangerous, the mystery 
is cleared up, though it takes another woman 
to do it. 

Mr. Chamberlain is generous, not to say 
prodigal, of his very real talent for story 
telling. In Cobweb alone there are plots and 
sub-plots enough to furnish the bases of a 


dozen ordinary books; each of the minor 


characters is as carefully considered and con- 
vincingly presented as are the two impetuous 
lovers, and the dialogue is wise, and observ- 
ant, and witty. Cobweb is a refreshing and 
stimulating antidote to the unpleasantness of 
much recent fiction. 


““AMERICAN FOOTBALL: HOW TO PLAY IT’” 


Major Charles D. Daly, head coach at 
West Point, and former quarterback on the 
All-America team when he was at Harvard, 
has given to coach, captain, player, and 
rooter of college, prep.-school, or high-school 
football teams a remarkably complete and 
up-to-date handbook in his American Foot- 
ball: How to Play It. 

This book does not deal with the history 
of football, but with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the game, as well as the most ap- 
proved methods of training a team for gruel- 
ling contests at the end of the season. It tells 
what the proper formations are for the of- 
fense and the defense; how to size up an 
opponent and to know what plays to play; 
when to rush and when to kick the ball; and 
when to use the forward pass, which is one of 
the most up-to-datedevelopmentsof the game. 

“The most interesting element of the at- 
tack in the modern game of football is the 
forward pass,” Major Daly says. ‘* The spec- 
tator enjoys this play more than any other. 
It gives the player and coach a splendid 
gamble with which to advance the play. 
Were it not for the forward pass, the game 
of football would be more or less of a mathe- 
matical proposition. With the forward pass 
the element of chance and speculation is 
tremendously increased. 

“Certain facts concerning the forward pass 
have been developed during the few years 
in which it has been authorized. In the first 
place, an offense which rests entirely on the 
forward pass is a failure. It is a proven fact 
that when the defense knows the pass is to 
be made (no matter what the distribution of 
the offense may be) the defense can fully 
defend against the pass. ... 

“Tt has been found that the forward pass 
cannot be used generally and with impunity 
on all parts of the field against a strong de- 
fense. . . . The forward pass, then, is re- 
served in general for use in the opponent’s 
half of the field when the normal methods 
of attack have failed. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to foresee the failure of the attack and 
to make the pass before the defense have 
realized that the attack is stopped.” 
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A Success on Two Continents 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON writes: 





“T finished your most thrilling story appropriately late on Sunday night. 
I say ‘appropriately’ for its end is better than the best sermon. You 
sent me on with fresh conviction to preach the great gospel of sacrifice.” 


HALL CAINE’S 


Unforgettcsle Romance of the Heart 


THE MASTER OF MAN 


like all great literary productions has aroused a storm of criticism and praise on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Some critics have denounced it as ‘“‘An Apology for Sin,” while others endorse 
it as a novel of unusual strength and moral purpose. Some have even gone so far as to pro- 


nounce it Caine’s masterpiece. 


THE WHISTLER JOURNAL 


By Elizabeth R. Pennell and Joseph Pennell 


This companion work to the famous “life’’ is a record of the Pennells’ 
daily intercourse with Whistler, covering a period of several years. It 
is full of the most intimate revelations of the artist, his friends, and the 
“times.”” The many excellent illustrations are a feature that will be 
prized by collectors. 352 Pages; photogravure frontispiece; 162 illus- 
trations; crown octavo uniform with the Pennells’ ‘Life of Whistler.” 

Price $8.50 
Limited Autographed Edition with Color Plate, and 3 Photogravures, 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


Being a Collection of Love Lyrics of Ancient Palestine 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


As in ‘‘A Gentle Cynic"’ and ‘‘The Book of Job,"’ Professor Jastrow has 
again produced a work of surpassing dignity and great beauty. This 
completes the trio of Biblical Books which were selected for pepios 
= ntation because of their superior literary qualities and human ap 

Joubletone frontispiece by Alexander Bida. 260 Pages. — 


SEEING THE SUNNY SOUTH 


By John T. Favis 
In his latest addition to his very popular series of travel books begun in 
1919 with “‘Seeing Pennsylvania,"’ and followed in 1920 by “‘Seeing the 
Far West,”’ the author not only gives a vivid portrayal of everything 
worth seeing in the country through which he passes, but adds a historic 
background as well. 115 Halftones from original photographs. Frontis- 
piece in color. 316 Pages. $6.00 


A TALE OF A WALLED TOWN 


And Other Verses 
By B 8266-Penitentiary 


A human document from one who has known the heights and depths of 


life that may well be placed among the great poetic productions of the 
age. Introduction by William Stanley Braithwaite. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - 


Price $1.75 


THE THING 
FROM THE LAKE 


By Eleanor M. Ingram 
This last story from the pen of a 
gifted author has been aptly termed 
“a tale from the borderland of 
dread.” The suspense is sustained 
until the very end. It will bring a 
new thrill to the lover of the weird 
and mysterious. $1.90 


PTOMAINE 


STREET 
By Carolyn Wells 


A rollicking parody on Main Street 
that will set the reader roaring with 
laughter. $1.25 


APRILLY 
By Jane Abbott 


Mrs. Abbott in her latest story will 
again charm her host of youthful 
readers in whose hearts and minds 
she has a fixed place. The book is 
filled with that joyous spirit of 
youth and spring that the title sug- 
gests. 4 Illustrations. Price $1.75 


AMERICAN 
Boys’ BOOK OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


By Daniel Carter Beard 


This latest addition to the Wood- 
craft Series will hold an unfailing 
appeal for any healthy boy. There 
is something new on every page. 
Profusely illustrated. Price $3.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Continuing along these lines, Major Daly 
declares that there are certain principles in 
forward passing which have been established 
by experience: 

‘(a) The pass is thrown best by the No. 3 
back. It has been found that he has more 
time than any other player and that, due 
to his position, he can be used as a passer at 
any place where delay is gained by decep- 
tion. 

‘“(b) The pass sbould be a traveling lob, 
A shoot is far too difficult to 
handle or to throw with the required ac- 
curacy. 

‘““(c) The ball should be thrown over the 
halfback. It should arrive and hang over his 
face when he looks up, floating or traveling 
through the air like a ripe plum ready to be 
picked. The receiver should catch with his 
hands as in baseball. The ball may be 


not a shoot. 


steadied and guided to the body when neces- 
sary, as in the case of catching a punt. 

‘**(d) In general, the ball should lead out 
the receiver into an open space, so that the 
receiver can take the ball on the run without 
materially slowing up. The receiving end of 
the attack generally goes down outside the 
defensive tackle, changes direction after 
passing the wing back, looks for the ball, 
keeps on running, at the proper time again 
looks for the ball, and finally receives it going 
with speed held in slight check. 

‘“*(e) The ball is thrown with the long axis 
parallel to the ground or slightly tilted up. 
In throwing, it is best to teach the passer 
not to grip the ball. 

““(f) The effectiveness of the pass is greatly 
increased when it is thrown as a surprise on 
a quick line-up.” 

In the same detailed manner, Major Daly 
treats, in the remainder of the chapter, for- 
ward-pass plays, decoys, protection and de- 
lay, passing from open formation, drills, for- 
ward-pass defense play, and typical and 
critical situations. 

In fact, each chapter contains the fine 
points of scientific football. Every time Daly 
explains a formation he makes a drawing, 
showing where the players stand and how 
the play is made, a fact which should make 
American Football: How to Play It, the last 
word on the game, an invaluable part of 
every sportsman’s equipment. 
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MILE HIGH 


When Henry C. Rowland wrote his first 
novel of the Chu Chu le Tondeur band of 


international criminals, he introduced to his 
readers a set of characters whose doings in 
Europe and America have since furnished 
them with many a thrill. As this picturesque 
and villainous gang was alternately favored 
and flouted by chance, it diminished in num- 
bers, but not, as this new and exciting story 
proves, in its capacity for assorted devilment. 





Henry C. RowLanp 
Author of Mile High 


In this new novel, Mile High, the four re- 
maining members, Léontine, Stéphan, How- 
ard Townley, and the beautiful and eerie 
Patricia Melton are able, when they under- 
take what is to be at once their final and 
most daring coup in America, to give certain 
minions of the law, an ex-officer of the Air 
Service, and not a few of the inhabitants of 
the mile-high city of Denver, a very bad time 
To those who have followed the 
operations of these daring and terrifying ad- 


indeed. 


venturers, the announcement that here is a 
further tale of their exploits is enough, and 
they would not thank me for divulging more 
of the story. If I had never read a Rowland 
novel, however, I should like to begin with 
Mile High. With one of the gang still at 
large, the police of half the cities of the world 
may yet again be set by the ears. 
THEODORE BRooKEs. 
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Francis Hackett, born in Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, came to America in 1900, where he has 
since been engaged in literary and editorial 
work. He is at present one of the editors of 
The New Republic. As a footnote to his arti- 
cle (“The Silver Lining in Ireland’’) he has 
this to say: 


The cloud that hangs over Ireland everyone 
knows. Some say that the Irish who believe in 
the Sinn Fein or self-reliance policy number only 
half the Irish people. Some say they number 80 
per cent. It is quite clear, at any rate, that they 
have been warring with the British governmental 
authorities since 1916 and much blood has been 
shed since 1919. But, although this cloud of 
revolution has been low over Ireland for many 
dark months, there is still a silver lining to the 
cloud. That is the silver lining of human nature. 
It is the silver lining of its imagination and humor. 
It is this that I most remember after the two 
months which my wife and myself spent in Ireland 
in the summer of 1920. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, after a most suc- 
cessful lecture tour of the country, during 
which he delighted hundreds of audiences 
with his flashing wit and arresting paradoxes, 
has returned to his home in England. He is 
now engaged in devising further adventures 
of “The Man Who Knew Too Much.” 
Mildred Seitz is an occasional contributor 
of verse to Harprr’s and other magazines. 
Agnes Repplier is one of the best-known of 
American essayists, whose pen has always 
grace and charm as well as point and humor. 


Richard Matthews Hallet was born in 
Bath, Maine, and still makes his home on the 
rugged coast of that state. His stories, 
which usually carry the salt tang of the sea, 
have achieved for him during recent vears an 
enviable place among American short-story 
writers. While Clark Wissler retains his 
connection with the American Museum of 
Natural History, he is serving for the present 
year as chairman of the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology in the National Re- 
search Council. He is in charge of all an- 
thropological field work undertaken by the 
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American Museum, and is the author of The 
American Indian, An Introduction to the 
Anthropology of the New World, and of numer- 
ous scientific monographs on Indian culture. 
Reita Lambert Ranck offers in * Withered 
Petals” her first contribution to Harper’s 
Macazine. Virginia Watson is an occa- 
sional poet and also the author of several 
volumes for younger readers recounting the 
exploits of the great adventurers who have 
had a part in the making of American history. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker, in response 
to the Editor’s request for biographical de- 
tails, replies with a frank paragraph, which 
we print in full: 


Here are the uncolored, furtive moments of my 
life: Born in California—year? Ha!—1885—so 
you'll know it is no worse. Graduated from the 
University of California in 1907, specializing in 
History and Economics. (Would that you might 
add “with honors,” or something like that, but 
it was nothing like that), but anyliow I got mar- 
ried right away, brains or no brains. In Europe 
while Mr. Parker was studying for his degree, 
1910, 11, °12. I did graduate work in Economics 
at the University of Washington, and California. 
Appointed Assistant in Economics and Sociology, 
University of California, 1918, 1919. Part of the 
work was factory investigations with students. 
New York, 1919. Student at the New School of 
Social Research; investigated factory and mills 
over a large part of eastern U.S. Author of An 
American Idyll, lecturer and writer on industrial 
subjects. Please,—I have three children. 


Mary Austin is one of the best-known of 
American essayists and novelists, and her 
studies of the North American Indian have 
been a notable contribution to the literature 
dealing with the Amerind. Her best-known 
books are The Land of Little Rain, Love and 
the Soul Maker, The Man Jesus, and, most 
recently, 26 Jayne Street. Alice Brown is a 
frequent contributor of short stories to the 
Magazine, in all of which she displays a 
uniformly exquisite art while holding true to 
her New England traditions and background. 
Robert Hillyer, who graduated from Har- 
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vard in 1917, has already three books of 
verse to his credit. He has been appoinied 
to a Fellowship at the University of Copen- 
hagen and is now resident in Denmark. 
Charles Nordhoff has had frequent men- 
tion in these pages. His South Sea adven- 
tures, written in collaboration with James 
Norman Hall, are shortly to appear in book 
form. Wilson Follett is an acute critic and 
appraiser of present-day literary genius, who 
has contributed not infrequently to the 
Magazine. Florence Guy Woolston has 
been active in feminist and suffragist circles 
for several years and is now connected with 
the Sage Foundation. Clarence Day, Jr., 
is a genial latter-day philosopher whose most 
recent volume, This Simian World has had 
an immediate and deserved success. Ben Ray 
Redman served during the war in the British 
aviation service. He has written much 
excellent verse and is also a critical essayist of 
promise. 
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In an address delivered at a luncheon in 
Indianapolis given by the Women’s Press 
Club, Meredith Nicholson was moved to 
speak of Harper’s MaGazrine in terms of 
unusual praise. We are happy to reprint 
here this eminent novelist’s spontaneous 
tribute to the Magazine, for the Editors feel 
that, aside from its complimentary refer- 
ences, it expresses with force and clearness 
what the aim of Harper’s MaGazine has 
been and continues to be: 


Harper's has kept faith with its own high 
standards through all the changes of public taste 
and feeling that have marked its long history. It 
is identified in my mind with the center table in 
my grandfather's house, and this agreeable asso- 
ciation has been strengthened by an unbroken line 
of other happy memories. Harper's has con- 
cerned itself first and last with the best thought 
and highest endeavor of civilization. It has been 
one of the most potent of educational forces in 
this nation. Its tables of contents have been dis- 
tinguished by a diversity of gifts, yet all animated 
by the same spirit. Whatsoever things have been 
clean and interesting and stimulating have found 
place in its pages. It has been a strong factor in 
the development of an American literature, much 
of which has first reached the public through its 
instrumentality. I never pick up a copy without 
something of the feeling I experience in greeting an 
old friend, who arrives periodically in fine good 
humor to enlighten and entertain and amuse me, 
never to bore me or waste my time. 

% & % 

Cornelia Stratton Parker, whose experi- 

ences as a worker among workingwomen 


begin in this issue of the Magazine, has dis- 
covered many things about the girl who 
labors which will come as a surprise to our 
readers. After successively packing candy, 
working in a laundry, in a brass factory, a 
dress factory, ete., the following comment is 
of particular significance: 


Life is no sociological problem to the factory 
girl, nothing to be sobbed over, nothing especially 
to praise God about. It is a large part of her 
world, nor is she thanking anyone who makes a 
martyr of her for that reason. There are those 
from queens to scullery maids who court pity. 
Because some such are found among working- 
women does not mean that as a class they plead 
with tear-filled eyes for the world to relieve their 
lot. Not but that their lot could indeed be re- 
lieved. But the last people who will plead or 
threaten in their own behalf are the women factory 
workers themselves. For the reason, _hiefly, that 
among even the oppressed—that is, those whose 
lives would measure small indeed by our modern 
standards of progress—the majority feel no oppres- 
sion. In other words, theirs becomes a social or 
community problem, more than a subjective indi- 
vidual one. To a far-seeing employer it becomes 
also an industrial problem. 

True, in the few jobs dealt with, only the barest 
surface of the subject of the reaction of women in 
industry was scratched. If I have dared to make 
any generalizations to cover the problem as a 
whole, I should be taken to task for my presump- 
tion. I had thought experience in five different 
jobs would give me a good bit of what I was 
after—the attitude of the woman worker to her 
work. Five is but the mere beginning. Before 
such a study can have any thoroughgoing value, 
fifty jobs should be lived through 

And yet—five jobs have proved a treasure 
house for my own education. A few days ago I 
was on a train pulling into St. Louis. It was just 
before eight in the morning. Suddenly on a curve 
the elevated tracks passed close by a factory. 
From my window I almost could have touched a 
girl standing at her table, preparing to start the 
day’s work. In that flash I was suddenly that girl. 
I could smell the smell of that factory, feel the feel 
of it. What that girl would think about and talk 
about and do during the day, though not the 
details of the job itself, I knew almost as well as 
she did herself. There seemed to me to be nothing 
between that girl and me—she and I were one. 
And, too, I knew, for all that others might sob 
over her lot, for a good part of the day, judging by 
the five jobs which I have held, the chances were 
that she would sing. 
eo & & 
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The Editors anticipated that Grace Sart- 
well Mason's story, ““Glory,”” would make a 
wide and deep impression, but they were 
hardly prepared for the veritable sensation it 
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seems to have created among our readers, 
judging by the multitudinous chorus of 
praise that has ensued. Two letters from 
grateful readers are reprinted below: 


Kinaston, N. Y. 

Dear Harper’s,—I want to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the beautiful story entitled 
“Glory,” by Grace Sartwell Mason, given the 
place of honor in the April number of your Maga- 
zine. It has distinction, charm, and an atmosphere 
all its own, as well as being exquisitely written. I 
would love to take the author by the hand and 
tell her how strongly it appealed to me. As I do 
not know her address, I am telling you. 

I have lived the most of my life next door to a 
country doctor in a quiet little village. He ushered 
the most of my family into the world, and he 
closed the eyes of dear ones who crossed the 
“Great Divide.” I knew his weakness, but I also 
knew his tenderness and strength. An old Irish- 
woman for whom he had done much, without 
money and price, exclaimed one day, in her great 
thankfulness, “*Heaven’s gate will open wide and 
Saint Peter will give Doctor B. a warm welcome 
when his call comes.” 

To-day so many stories are written which are 
distasteful, vulgar, and sometimes nauseating, that 
one turns with pleasure to something which is 
sweet, clean, and uplifting. I have read Harper’s 
all my life, and my father before me, and I have 
never liked a story better. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marie Antoinette DuBors. 


The second letter is addressed to the 
author herself, but contains a suggestion 
which may be of interest to all Magazine 
readers: 


Dear Miss Mason,—Reading “Glory” in 
Harper’s to-day gave me such exquisite pleasure 
that I must act at once on my impulse to write you 
an appreciation, although I know how inadequate 
my words are bound to be. 

It seems to me that no finer, more artistic, or 
more sincere tribute to the unrecognized heroism 
and nobility of character found amid the daily 
commonplace could be written than this touchingly 
beautiful story of ““Old Doc,” to whom only one 
thing was certain in his zero hour when he felt the 
call to do the impossible—the grim certainty of 
“no glory if he succeeded, his name a hissing by- 
word if he failed.” 

I was very grateful this morning that people in 
public libraries are so absorbed in their reading 
that they are seldom conscious of anything else. 
Becoming suddenly aware of my wet cheeks, I 
glanced around the crowded reading table for 
assurance that no one had noticed how I'd been 
carried away by my emotions. No. Even the 
clear sudden notes of a cornet, from Fifth Avenue 


just outside, didn’t cause a single pair of eyes to 
be raised in curiosity. So Il gave myself wholly to 
your story again and at its conclusion said to 
myself, ** Well, surely this one will be among those 
chosen as the best of this year’s short stories when 
final judgment is pronounced.” 

And I made this resolution: Considering that 
the fiction offering was never so great in volume as 
it is in these days, and so much that is press- 
agented is, if not actually insulting to the reader's 
taste and intelligence, at least uninteresting and 
inconsequential, we, as readers who begrudge time 


“wasted on this sort of reading should do something 


about it. At least when we find a satisfactory bit 
of literature, we can pass our “find” along to a 
friend, thus doing our bit in popularizing “better 
fiction’ and increasing its production. And Iam 
going to cut out and bind together in some way 
the fiction that each year impresses me as the very 
best from my own reading. 

Well, to clinch my resolution, I went out and 
hought the April Harprer’s so that I might start 
my 1921 collection with “Glory.” At home I had 
time for the rest of the Magazine. What a strik- 
ingly interesting number it is! With all due respect 
to all past numbers of Harper's, this one seemed 
to have an exceptionally well-balanced interest. 
I hasten to add that I wouldn't for a moment 
question the taste or judgment of anyone who has 
found as much or more to interest in other num- 
bers of Harprer’s, but speaking only for myself 
and admitting that I have missed some numbers, 
I vote for this number. 

It also occurs to me somewhat tardily that if I 
want to be active in a Better Fiction Movement 
the Editor is too important to be overlooked. If 
you think it is all right, won't you please show my 
letter to the Editor. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lypra GERLACH. 


Another story which has evoked more than 
ordinary attention is Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
“Fouled Anchor,” which also appeared in 
the April issue. When short stories such as 
this one are seized upon by English instruct- 
ors in our schools and colleges for class- 
room study it can hardly be maintained that 
present-day fiction provokes only unfavor- 
able comparison with the classic models set 
by Maupassant and Poe and other great 
writers. William L. Werner, instructor in 
English at the Pennsylvania State College, 
writes as follows: 


April 12, 1921. 
Dear Harprr’s,—Let me express my apprecia- 
tion of the story, “Fouled Anchor,” in the April 
issue. I read it by chance on an Easter vacation 
trip and found it to be the most interesting maga- 
zine story that I’ve read since Dreiser's “Lost 
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Phoebe.” Mr. Steele’s story is the best con- 
structed story I have ever read in the magazines. 

I have charge of the classes in short-story 
technique at this institution, and I assigned 
“Fouled Anchor” to my students for study and 
criticism. You may be pleased to hear that they 
liked the story very much. In the short courses 
that we give there is not enough time to follow 
the current magazines closely, but if you insist on 
publishing stories like Mr. Steele’s I shall be 
compelled to sacrifice a bit of Poe or Maupassant 
or kipling in the interests of Harper’s. 


Big-game hunters, especially those who 
have followed the sport in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and who have read Roy Chapman 
Andrews’ recent article, ““ Hunting the Great 
Ram of Mongolia,” will be interested in the 
following communication to the New York 
Times which would seem to challenge Mr 
Andrews’ statement of a record kill. 


Wiikes-Barre, Pa. 

Eprror or New York “Times,”—lIn a recent 
Sunday issue of the New York Times you had an 
editorial entitled, “*A Ram of Rams,”’ descriptive 
of my friend Roy Chapman Andrews’ successful 
hunting trip in Mongolia, on which he secured an 
Argali sheep, the horns of which measured over 
nineteen inches in circumference and fifty length 
of curve. 

Mr. Andrews, in his article in Harper's makes 
the following statement: ‘*The largest ram of our 
Rocky Mountains (Ovis Canadencis) is a pigmy 
compared to a full-grown Argali.””. You repeat this 
statement in your editorial. I am going to prove 
that neither you nor Mr. Andrews are correct in 
this statement, and that our Rocky Mountain 
sheep is almost, if not quite, as large as the Argali. 

Mr. Andrews is very familiar with the Asiatic 
sheep, but evidently is quite unfamiliar with the 
American Big Horn. Mr. Andrews’ Argali was 
measured immediately after it had been killed. In 
a fresh sheep horn there is a large amount of soft 
tissue, and when the horn dries a head the size of 
Mr. Andrews’ Argali would shrink at least two 
inches in circumference and possibly three inches 
in length of horn. Five years from now this 
Argali, which is a record, will measure in circum- 
ference a little less than eighteen inches and in 
length of horn about forty-seven inches. 

I have seen American Big Horn sheep heads 
taken over ten years ago and in their dried condi- 
tion they measu e almost as much as the Argali 
will measure five years from now. I will quote the 
measurements of just two of these heads. One 
comes from British Columbia, was killed over 


twenty years ago and measures to-day seventeen 
and seven-eighths inches circumference, forty-four 
inches curve. Another killed in British Columbia 
fifteen years ago measures sixteen and a half inches 
circumference, forty-seven inches length of right 
horn and forty-six inches length of left horn. I 
know of a head taken in Lower California over 
twenty-five years ago which measures to-day 
eighteen and three-eighths inches circumference. 

The North American Big Horn sheep does not 
have the spread of the Argali; the horns grow 
close to the head. The curve of the American 
sheep horns is almost invariably at such an angle 
that when they become over thirty-eight or forty 
inches long they interfere with the sheep’s vision. 
When that occurs the sheep immediately breaks 
off the points, and for this reason very few of our 
Big Horns show a curve of over forty inches. 

Mr. William T. Hornaday, in his collection of 
horns at the Bronx Park has a sheep head killed in 
Lower California by Mr. Gould. This head meas- 
ures sixteen and one-half inches in circumference 
and forty-two curve, spread twenty-five inches. 
This is the largest sheep I know of in New York 
City and any of your readers who care to can see 
the head at the Bronx Park. 


Dr. H. M. Beck. 
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The editor of any periodical enjoys a 
peculiar vantage point overlooking things in 
general. He is frequently impressed by cur- 
rents of feeling or eddies of opinion which 
are not revealed to others. Some months ago 
we set forth the problem squarely faced by a 
Middle-West business man in an article en- 
titled, “Ought I to Leave the Church?” 
which, as our readers know, has evoked a 
multitude of responses. As this discussion 
still goes on, and further contribution to it 
come almost daily under our eye, we are 
impressed by the deep and widespread in- 
terest in the question by those now outside 
the church rather than within its portals. 
“Asleep in Zion” has been a classic text with 
which clergymen have been wont to castigate 
their congregations. Apparently, the most 
‘arnest thought upon the problem of the 
place of the Church in modern life is now 
coming from those who are not church-goers. 
But it is evident that the American people— 
church-goers or not church-goers—are keenly 





alive to the importance of getting more re- 
ligion into our everyday life, and are critical 
of the Church Material rather than the 
Church Spiritual. 
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Wilbur Daniel Steele, who begins in 
this issue of the Magazine the recital of his 
impressions of North Africa, has returned to 
the French Riviera after several months 
spent in Tunisia and Algeria. But, looking 
back upon the strange country he has left, 
he feels drawn to it again, and in a letter to 
the Editors he announces an indefinite stay 
abroad: 


Cannes, FRANCE. 

I can’t give up the foothold I’ve got now in 
Africa. This winter hasn't been more than an in- 
troduction—and now that I'm introduced, now 
that I’ve made friends that are able and willing to 
get me into the inside of the show and now that 
I’ve made a breach in the language—which is 
bound to make a tremendous difference in getting 
at the story of things—now I simply don’t feel 
that I'd be doing right by myself or by anybody 
else if I gave it up. There are stories there to write 
that nobody in America, I’m quite sure, has yet 
written. And some day somebody will want to 
read them. 


Traveling in company with Mr. Steele, 
Oscar Gieberich has made the sketches 
which appear with this and the others of 
Mr. Steele’s articles to follow. Mr. Giebe- 
rich is an American artist who formerly re- 
sided at Provincetown, Massachusetts, and 
whose etchings and portraits have been 
shown frequently in New York exhibitions. 


Alice Brown, who is best known to our 
readers by her frequent stories of New Eng- 
land life, occasionally turns her pen to verse 
of a delightful quality. Charles Caldwell 
Dobie resides in San Francisco, where, hav- 
ing abandoned a business career, he now 
devotes himself wholly to writing. He has 
contributed to Harper’s a number of short 
stories of unique distinction, and is the au- 
thor of The Blood-Red Dawn. A second novel 
from his pen, Broken to the Plow, will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. For facts concerning 
Cornelia Stratton Parker the reader is 
referred to these pages in last month’s issue 
of the Magazine, in which appeared the first 
of her series of articles now in course of pub- 


lication. Frank Swinnerton is an English 
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novelist of great distinction and literary 
adviser to one of the leading English publish- 
ing houses. Among his novels which have 
been published in America Nocturne and 
September are best known. John M. Manly 
has been at the head of the Department of 
English at Chicago University for over 
twenty vears. In 1917, he was granted a 
leave of absence for the duration of the war, 
and he enlisted in the United States army, 
being assigned to the Military Intelligence 
Section of the General Staff. His interest in 
cryptography began when, as a boy, he first 
read Poe’s The Gold Bug. Later he made a 
study of all the principal works on the sub- 
ject extant in English, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. As an expert 
in this field, during his army service he was 
in charge of the section which deciphered 
messages, prepared codes and ciphers for 
Intelligence officers, and maintained tele- 
graphic and cable communication with them, 
Professor Manly has in preparation for Har- 
pER’s MaGazine other articles on the subject 
of ciphers and their use 


Edith M. Thomas is a poct familiarly 
known to a generation of readers both in 
England and America. In addition to the 
facts stated in these pages last month con- 
cerning Richard Matthews Hallet, au- 
thor of “The Harbor Master,” it may be 
noted that the motion-picture rights in this 
story were applied for within twenty-four 
hours of the appearance on the news stand 
of the Magazine containing the first instal- 
ment. The story is concluded in this issue. 
E. V. Lucas is one of the most genial of pres- 
ent-day British essayists. His Italian books 
of travel, and his notable Life of Charles 
Lamb are already classics in their respective 
fields. Sarah Comstock, after graduating 
from Stanford University, did her first liter- 
ary work as a special writer for the San 
Francisco Call. She has been interested in 
infant welfare work and the education of 
girls in a number of large cities, and has con- 
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tributed numerous articles on these subjects 
to various periodicals. She now makes her 
home in New York. Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, who resides in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, is a new contributor whom we welcome 
to the pages of the Magazine. Margarita 
Spalding Gerry was born at Washington, 
DD. C., where she still makes her home. She 
is the author of several novels and numerous 
stories, many of which have appeared in 
Harper's. 


William G. Shepherd, writer and war 
correspondent, has seen service in many 
lands. He entered Mexico City with Madero 
during the revolution, reported the Olympic 
Games at Stockholm in 1912, returned to 
Mexico at the time of Huerta’s downfall, and 
was with the United States army at Vera 
Cruz. During the World War he was in 
almost every capital and with every army, 
on both sides, except the Turks, Bulgars, and 
Rumanians. He also attended the Peace 
Conference and the signing of the Treaty at 
Versailles. Since his return he has visited 
the Oklahoma oil fields. A companion piece 
to the article in the present issue was pub- 
lished in November, 1920, issue, entitled 
* Lo, the Rich Indian!” 


Burges Johnson is an associate professor 
of English at Vassar College and a contribu- 
tor of verse and prose to many periodicals. 
C. A. Bennett, in the opinion of the Editor 
of the Lion’s Mouth, devotes too much of his 
time to his duties as an Instructor of Philoso- 
phy at Yale University. Laura Spencer 
Portor is an accomplished essayist and 
writer of fiction, as well as one of the Editors 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. Lee 
Foster Hartman is Associate Editor of 
Harper's MaGazine and an oceasional con- 
tributor of stories to various periodicals. His 
last story in Harper’s, “The Judgment of 
Vulean,” is one of two stories which have the 
distinction of appearing both in O'’Brien’s 
Best Short Stories of 1920 and in the O. Henry 
Memorial Prixe Stories of 1920. Arthur 
Guiterman, always a weleome contributor 
to the Editor's Drawer, has been frequently 
mentioned in these pages. 
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As the Editors anticipated, Professor 
Brown’s article on “* Educational Unleveling” 
has evoked a chorus of response from all 


quarters of the land. Evidently a vast num- 


ber of people believe that Professor Brown 
has laid squarely before the American col- 
leges a very serious charge against the pres- 
ent-day methods of university teaching, and 
it is from the colleges themselves that many 
letters in agreement have come. The first of 
those that we are permitted to reprint comes 
from the Secretary of the Corporation of 
Harvard University: 


Dear Harpers,—Let me congratulate you on 
the excellent article by Prof. Rollo W. Brown in 
the current number. I have never seen this par- 
ticular weakness of American colleges stated so 
ably. Lagree with everything he says—with one or 
two reservations. No American university would 
do wisely to throw overboard the mediocre man 
and cultivate the man of promise. A university 
must, of course, do its best for both, and realize 
that just as in any family the parents are likely to 
be much occupied with the problem of the back- 
ward child, so college authorities must necessarily 
spend a lot of time on the stupid or indifferent 
students. But there is no question that there is a 
tendency in American universit es to leave the 
first-rate man without the sort of guidance which 
would help him; and it may interest you to know 
that one of the purposes of our new tutorial system 
here at Harvard is to give the able student a 
chance under competent advice and individual in- 
struction to go deeper into the subject than the 
ordinary man would care or be able to go. 

What Professor Brown says about college adver- 
tising impresses me particularly. There is, I think, 
a certain advertising value in athletics which he 
may overlook. Many of us here in New England 
never knew of the ex'stence of Center College in 
Kentucky until they sent a football team up here 
and made a particularly sportsmanlike showing, 
and that strikes me as to some extent a gain for 
Center College. We felt that the trip last year of 
the Harvard football team to the Pacific Coast did 
us good in that it showed a lot of people out in the 
West that some of the absurd ideas which they 
had formed about Harvard were false, and that 
Harvard men did not, as apparently some of them 
supposed, all wear spats and carry canes. But the 
great disadvantage of athletic advertising—the 
fact that, after all, you are “advertising the adver- 
tising department,” and the fact that you are giv- 
ing to the public a false idea of values in college 
education—TI have never seen better stated than 
by Professor Brown. It is an excellent article and 
I congratulate you on securing it. 

Very truly yours, 
Freperick L. ALLEN. 


Here are other letters which the author 
has received from various parts of the coun- 
try: 
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San Antonio, TEXas. 

Your article in May Harper's is one of the 
most vigorous I have ever seen. I agree with you 
perfectly. I have a boy of thirteen, who will enter 
college in three or four years. My wife says Yale, 
in the footsteps of his father. But I want some 
small college where he will be inspired by the 
enthusiasm of an enthusiastic, independent body 
of teachers and students. “*We are here because we 
are here.”’ I dread and loathe that sort of a student 
body. College and going to college is with most 
student bodies a form, a convention, a social re- 
quirement, and most teachers are the leavings of 
the timid end of the rear rank of the conventional 
student body. 

I wish a few enterprising teachers would get to- 
gether and organize a school into which only the 
real, independent, truth-seeking students of the 
country could gain admission. Let them enter 
Freshmen, or Seniors. Originality, vim, curiosity, 
discernment in one or more subjects should be the 
main qualification for entrance. Not one-sided- 
ness nor yet perfection in all lines should govern. 
No man can excel in all, or even in a few things. 
Prometheus and the cranks have made the world 
progress. Genius in the individual is never of 
various types. Two gods never shared one 
mortal. 

I believe the money could be easily found to 
create such an institution, and surely the faculty 
would appear. Such a man as you are should lead 
such a movement. The graduates of such a school 
would be marked as the eugenic princes and prin- 
cesses of the earth. And I believe such a school 
would contribute materially to the advancement 
of every branch of human endeavor. 

Can it be done? Whether or not, I am certainly 
glad to have met your splendid independent spirit. 





Sr. Lovts, Mrssovrt. 

Your article on present-day democratic educa: 
tion is by far the best thing I have read on the 
subject, and in the past year or so I have read a 
great deal on it in connection with a contemplated 
volume on contemporary democracy. You have 
“taken the bull by the horns” and said all the 
things that the professional educationalists have 
been either too stupid or too yellow to say. The 
article is truly revolutionary, not only because of 
its frank and persuasive description of existent con- 
ditions, but because of its plea for what amounts 
to an aristocratic revolution in education. All of 
it is admirable, particularly the section on the 
deplorable effects resulting from the application of 
the quantitative standard to education. If the 
criticism of democracy is to be one of the chief 
concerns of civilized minds in the near future, as 
I believe it will, then you have surely stolen a 
march on all other writers about education. 

I shall certainly pass the article on to all my 
friends on the campus and off. 


STaTE COLLEGE, 
New Mexico. 

I have read your article, “Educational Unlevel- 
ing,” in the May number of Harrer’s MaGazine, 
with great interest and profit. 

I am a graduate from the School of Civil Engi- 
neering of one of the leading universities in the 
Middle West. In looking back on my college days, 
I can see that a tendency to reduce a class of stu- 
dents to a dead level of instruction existed. This 
tendency was less marked in the Junior and Senior 
year than in the Sophomore and Freshman years, 
due to the weeding process that began about the 
time of the Thanksgiving recess of the first year 
and only ended at the very last moment of the 
Senior year. 

The College of Engineering was in a strong 
enough position to eliminate, regardless of any per- 
sonal or political influence that might prevent the 
process of elimination in a college of less strength. 
But at the end of four years the men who received 
their degrees ranged from very bright to scarcely 
mediocre. I believe that the chief fault lay in the 
lack of individual instruction. A single instructor 
attempted to handle too large groups of students. 
Another bad condition, which I know is now being 
overcome, was the lack of contact of the really 
big men of the faculty with the students. Young 
instructors, carrying out the programs of their 
older superiors in a more or less routine manner, 
made the contact. I believe that this system 
worked a hardship on the dull student and the very 
bright student, but in each case for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. 

At the present time I am teaching in a small 
Western college, and the weeding-out process is 
very slow and painful (painful for the faculty that 
is exhorted to appreciate the value of numbers). 
But the small size of the classes and the intimate 
touch which the instructor and student cultivate 
make it possible for the instructor to prod the slow 
student on the one hand, and on the other hand 
point the way to greater attainment to the bright, 
ambitious student. The small college is overlook- 
ing a splendid field of service if it does not take the 
fullest advantage of the opportunity for helping 
the bright man to help himself to good things not 
in the regular course of study. Students are quick 
to respond to personal guidance by their teachers, 
and we should be glad and willing to extend the 
limits of the prescribed curriculum. 


Topeka, Kansas. 

IT have just finished reading your article in the 
May issue of Harper’s, and I want to congratulate 
you on the splendid thing you have done. 1 don’t 
know when I have read an article by an educator 
which strikes at a fundamental problem with such 
courage and with such true marksmanship as you 
have done in this. I have long felt this same re- 


bellion against educational traditions, but this is 
the first time I have ever heard my rebellion 
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voiced. It was primarily to escape the “hardening 

process’ and to avoid the “intellectual staticity”’ 

that I gave up educational work for 
business.” 

Again I congratulate you. 
Yours sincerely, 
Joun G. Bran ey, 
(Formerly of Trinity University). 
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Getting rich overnight is one of the most 
arresting of human adventures, and the psy- 
chological effect of suddenly acquired riches 
offers a study of unfailing interest to thought- 
ful people. In this issue of the Magazine W. 
G. Shepherd gives a graphic portrayal of the 
way in which Oklahoma has become a land 
literally gushing with gold. He has not 
ventured to philosophize about these extraor- 
dinary people and the vast wealth thrust 
precipitately upon them, but the spectacle 
provoked certain reflections while he was 
witnessing it. These he has set down as a 
sort of postscript to his article, ‘Gambling 
with Mother Earth,” and they are printed 
below. In the opinion of the editors Mr. 
Shepherd voices a very sound bit of philoso- 
phy and human understanding. 


How much money is enough? 

All during my trip through Oklahoma in search 
of material for my article on “‘Gambling with 
Mother Earth” this question kept coming up in 
my mind. Every time I came across one of the 
lucky farmers who had suddenly been enriched by 
the discovery of oil on his place I tried to discover 
whether or not he felt that he had enough riches. 

In nearly every instance I found the farmer sat- 
isfied—-content, indeed, beyond measure. And all 
my life I had heard that riches breed greed. Why 
should these Oklahoma farmers upset my sacred 
traditional belief? 

Seeing riches in the raw, as it were, riches gained 
without an effort, I came to some new conclusions 
about wealth and its possession. It seemed to me 
there in the oil country, among the simple new- 
rich folks, that wealth is not so much a matter of 
what one possesses as what one wants; not of pos- 
sessions, but of desires. If you could find a man 
who desired nothing or wanted nothing in this 
world you would find a man as rich as Croesus. 
Croesus himself killed every want and every desire 
by filling it. Without wants and without desires, 


he was on a level with the man who had absolutely 
nothing and wished for nothing. 


The measure of riches is how hear one can come 
The man 
who, through lack of education or training, has 
developed within himself few wants and desires, 
may easily reach supposed riches. It is the man or 


to satisfying one’s wants and desires 


woman who has many wants and many desires who 
experiences real trouble and real pleasure in this 
world. 

Which brings me to the conclusion that no man 
can, in the true sense of the word, become “‘sud- 
denly” rich. To be really rich a man must have 
vast possessions in the way of needs and wants and 
desires. Your really rich man is the man who has 
every want and desire and even whim that can 
come to a man and is able to satisfy them all. 

No one is born with all these wants, desires, and 
whims. They must be accumulated, slowly; they 
are a matter of gradual education. They come 
with the growth of wealth; they accumulate and 
develop with wealth. The question of whether the 
wealth or the want comes first is one with the 
question about the precedence of the egg or the 
hen. 

There is a flatness of life among the: new-rich 
folk in the oil country that is, at first, hard to ex 
plain. But you finally arrive at the secret of it 
when you realize that the real pleasure of wealth 
exists in its accumulation, not in its possession. 
The growth of new desires and new aspirations 
within the man who is accumulating wealth must 
be a source of intense pleasure to him. He can 
measure his progress not so much by what he has 
in his bank as by the new wants that well up within 
his being. One of the happiest days that can come 
to a man who is growing rich must be that day 
on which he discovers the beauty of a good paint- 


“sudden-rich” folk have been robbed of 
all this experience; they have been cheated out of 
growth. 


« 


Your 


It is a pleasure, indeed, to see the 
‘wimmen folks”’ of the oil country “‘jest a-sittin’ 
on the front porch” with folded hands, rid of all 
worries for the future, or to watch the “men-folks” 
on a fine autumn day, when other people are tend- 
ing their crops, starting out in their cars with shot- 
It is true that they 
have come to that satisfaction which grows out of 
a secure future, and it is pleasant to see them 

joy this sense of security. But they have missed 


guns for a day’s shooting. 


the fun of “ growing rich.” 

“Growing rich” is a game; it must be fun. 
“Being rich” is a state; out in Oklahoma, and 
perhaps everywhere else in the world, it looks 
deadly. 

Speaking as an onlooker, if I had the choice of 
“growing rich” or of “being rich” I should take 
the former; there’s where the real fun lies. 
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Maxwell Struthers Burt, winner of the 
O. Henry Memorial prize awarded annually 
for the best short story published in Amer- 
ican poriodicals, divid s_ his between 
Princeton, New Jersey, and his ranch near 
Teton, Wyoming. Edward Hungerford 
has combined writing with various important 
activities in the business. 
He has recently gone abroad to make a 
study of the railroad problems of Europe. 
E. V. Lucas was introduced to Harper 
readers in these pages last month. He is 


year 


transportation 


now engaged in writing a series of essays for 
the Magazine, the second of which appears 
in this issue. Harry Lee is a new contrib- 
utor to the Magazine. Alexander Porter- 
field is a young English writer, whose stories 
have not hitherto appeared in American 
periodicals. He is now resident in New 
York and devoting himself exclusively to 
literary work. 


We leave our readers to speculate as to 
the authorship of ‘“The 
Idealist,” which is the work of a former con- 
tributor to the Magazine. Mary Heaton 
Vorse has traveled much and written of 
many lands, but Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts, with its quaint fisher-folk, still claims 
the most sympathetic interest of her pen. 
The recent death of John Burroughs has 
been mentioned in these pages. The 
cumstances surrounding his last attempts 
at writing are set forth by his literary exec- 
utor, Dr. Clara Barrus, in an editorial note 
at the head of the article. Laura Spencer 
Portor has been frequently mentioned i 
these pages in her triple functions as a con- 
tributor of stories, essays, and verse of dis- 
tinguished quality. 


Confession of an 


cir- 


Wibur Daniel Steele has completed 
recording his impressions of Tunisia and 
Algeria, and is now at work upon short 
stories for the Magazine, for which his recent 
adventures offer a splendid romantic back- 


ground. Margaret Widdemer, whose 


achievement in verse ranks her among the 
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foremost American poets, is in private life 
Mrs. Robert Haven Schauffler, 
wt Larchmont Manor, N. Y. 

The readers who are following Cornelia 
Stratton Parker's cries of will 
find in th» following pages some interesting 
letters which her first “Working 
With the Working Woman,” has brought 
forth. Burge Johnson the 
teaching of English at Vassar College with 
magazine writing and other literary activ- 
ities. Edwin H. Blanchard and Frances 
E. Kelley are new contributors to the Lion’s 
Mouth. Frank B. Copley, who resides 
at Yonkers, New York, 
tributor whom the Editors hope to welcome 
again to the pages of the Magazine. Edward 
Anthony has frequently contributed humor- 
ous verse to the Editor's Drawer, which 
with other of his poetical efforts are soon to 
appear in book form. His last letter to the 
Editors, written from Jamesburg, New 
Jersey, contains the following illuminating 
comment upon the rural retreat into which 
he has retired: 


and _ resides 


articles 
article on 


combines 


is also a new con- 


My brother and I, 
sibility, 


in a moment of irrespon- 
bought a little place out here and are 
running a sort of Sabine Farm. . . . By the way, 
in an effort to impress the farmer folk, I showed 
one of ‘em (who dropped in while I was pounding 
away on my typewriter) a copy of Harprr’s 
containing my “Romance in a Hardware Store.” 
The next day he was heard to remark: ‘There 

n't. no sense to his writin’, but he kin run that 
typewriter o’ his’n nearly as fast as the girl in 
the county court-house. “Tain’t no mean ’com- 
plishment, neither.” 


With characteristic fortitude, the anony- 
mous author of * — But Why Preach?” 
in the June issue, has gone out to the far 
West to begin his ministerial work in a region 
where his resolve to preach rather than to 
remain in business will be subjected to the 
severest test. A letter from an obscure 
corner of Wyoming hints graphically at the 
problem which now confronts him. As a 
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foretaste of the longer and more detailed 
account of his experiences, which the Mag- 
azine hopes to give its readers later, we print 
the following excerpts from his letter: 


You should see the minister in digging 

a sewer with a gang of oil field misfits. I got here 
a week ago Friday to find this place a raw assort- 
ment of tar-paper shacks, tents, and two-room 
frame houses, thermometer down to 40, and a 
general attitude of ‘What the hell does a minister 
expect to do in a place like this?” I got a job the 
next day as the best available way to show them 
I'm not a “dude” preacher: six days and a half 
a week, starting at 7 a. M.—and the pick and 
shovel weigh more every hour. Got up at four 
thirty to finish my sermon for Sunday evening 
nothing doing in the morning, as we all work). 
It has worked, however, for I had the schoolhouse 
filled Sunday evening—sixty people, among them 
my foreman, the surveyor on the ditch, and four 
of the eight men in our gang! You ought to see 
me boning on my sermon while I pull the bell rope 
for fifteen minutes before kirk! 

It’s going to be a long, long summer—no swim 
within thirty miles, and all our drinking water 
condensed steam! 

As a postscript to the above, a further 
letter has come to hand in which the writer 
encouragingly notes: 


One gentleman here says I “‘ought to be run out 


of town,”’—so I judge that my work is biting in. 
Od % & 


Truth is stranger than fiction. In fact, 
it frequently outrages fiction, and is, there- 
fore, useless to the story-teller. A subtle 
practice among present-day writers, how- 
ever, is to use some curious and little-known 
fact to heighten the humorous effect of a 
wholly preposterous narrative. Readers of 
Philip Curtiss’s recent stories in the Har- 
pER’s will recall ‘‘The Postmaster-General 
of Mindanao,” the scene of which was laid 
in the Philippines. In that tale of delight- 
ful absurdities the crowning touch was given 
by the “house snake” which swallowed the 
lottery ticket. Readers who may have 
assumed that the “house snake’? was a 
deliberate invention of the author’s to serve 
the purpose of the story will be interested 
in the following letter which Mr.Curtiss has 
received from Panama: 

Ba.poa Herents, 
Cana ZONE. 

Dear Mr. Curtiss,—I have just finished read- 
ing and enjoying your story of “The Postmaster 
of Mindanao.” However, I am wondering 


whether you wrote with a first-hand knowledge 
of “las Filipinas” or whether your story was 





penned with the same abandon evinced by your 
friend of whom you wrote and who had never 
been west of San Francisco. 

While in the service as a member of the Regular 
Army, and later as a commissioned officer of the 
Philippine Scouts, I had the opportunity to see 
a great part of the archipelago, and at a later 
date, a not inconsiderable portion of China. 
Hence, when you make the old Major state in 
your tale that he knew the narrator was impos- 
ing upon his audience when he heard him speak 
of house snakes, I felt that that elderly officer 
could not have been very observing during his 
two tours of duty in the islands. 

Of course we can dismiss the statement in regard 
to the building of these useful reptiles into the 
walls with the laugh which you intended, but it 
remains a fact that snakes are really kept in na- 
merous parts of the islands and are called house 
snakes, the statements of tourists who have spent 
short periods on Luzon without having seen one, 
notwithstanding. 

Some natives on Luzon, and a great number on 
the islands of Samar and Mindanao, keep a snake 
about three or four feet in length, which is very 
similar to our “bull” snake of the United States, 
both in size and general appearance. These 
snakes may be seen during the day engaged in 
sunning themselves on the roofs of any number of 
nipa shacks. At night they generally come 
through some hole in the thatch and twine them- 
selves about the rafters above. It is true that in 
some cases, very rare, however, these rafters are 
covered with cloth and in such cases one can see 
the bulge of the snake and hear it rustling around 
just as our friend in your story stated. 

The snakes are kept for the purpose of exter- 
minating rats and insects, and no native on Min- 
danao where there are any number of rats would 
think his storeroom safe unless he had a house 
snake. Certain stories are told of some type of 
superstition also attached to these snakes, but I 
have never personally been able to find any proof 
of this in the islands. There are also stories that 
snakes ten and twelve feet long, which from the 
description given must be of the family of rock 
pythons, are kept by natives in Samar, but I 
have never seen such a snake except as it was kept 
by some particular individual as a pet or curiosity, 
and, while it might have been of some utility, as 
far as I could see it required a great deal more 
food than it paid for. Besides which, no rock 
python can be trusted in the neighborhood of 
chickens. House snakes often grow large enough 
to gorge a small chicken and I have my suspicions 
that they are not entirely blameless when one 
occasionally disappears. However, there is a 
legend current among the natives that a good 
house snake wil! stay on the roof all day and will 
not bother his master’s chickens though those 
belonging to neighbors cannot come within his 
ken with impunity. Whether any member of 
the group ophidia ever attains this moral and 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


intellectual standard I very much doubt, but I 
give you the story for what it is worth and as I 
heard it. 

House snakes are also common in some parts of 
China, and I understand also in India, though 
they are seldom found north of Chekiang in the 
former country. 

Perhaps more common on Luzon and in the 
sections of the islands most visited by tourists, 
is the house lizard. Perhaps you are already 
familiar with this household adjunct. It is sup- 
posed to be “bad medicine” for mosquitoes, 
and does, without a doubt, dispose of a great many. 
However, it has a vocal strain peculiar to itself, 
and personally I should almost as soon put up 
with the anopheles as listen to its unvarying 
soprano. Numerous superstitions are connected 
with this reptile by the Tagalogs. They call it 
by a name which sounds like “isuan” though I 
have never seen any professed cerrect spelling of 
the name. Its cry at particular times, especially 
during childbirth and during the zero hours of 
sickness, is supposed to have some especial por- 
tent. Lizards of apparently the same type are to 
be found here on the Isthmus, but I have never 
heard one make a sound similar to those in the 
Philippines, so conclude that they must be of a 
different species. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ricnarp J. MONNETT, 
Staff Sergt. of Infantry. 


2, 2, . 
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The writer of the following letter will 
be remembered as the author of “The 
Harbor Master,” which was recently pub- 
lished as a two-part story in the Magazine. 
Mr. Hallet is an author of distinguished 
fiction, and here evinces the writer’s close 
and thoughtful interest in the details of 
technique of his art: 


BootruBay Harsor, MaIne. 

Dear Harper’s,—Mr. LeGallienne’s charming 
essay on “Words We Would Willingly Let Die,” 
in the June number, contains one pronouncement 
which I cannot let pass without a word of protest. 
He says, “The employment of nouns as verbs is 
a mark of lazy or impatient, as it is always of 
undistinguished, writing.” This will never do. 
The high authority of Bacon, Bunyan, and Lowell, 
whom he cites for the pernicious practice, should 
have warned him that his proposition was dubious. 

But indeed the usage is so deep sunk in the 
habits of the tongue that no authority need be 
quoted for it. The most casual reflection will 
show that our language is all the time turning its 
nouns into verbs without scruple, and with very 
good effect. How are we to shoe a horse, crown 
a king, feather our nest, iron clothes, water a 
garden, air a room, smoke a pipe, if we are not to 
turn nouns into verbs? Mr. LeGallienne says we 
must not “voice” an opinion; yet there is hardly 


a namable part of the human body which has 
not been used as a verb, and will fall by this dic- 
tum. Do we not head an army, eye a foe, breast 
a wave, shoulder arms, elbow our way, thumb a 
page, finger a bit of lace, toe the mark, foot a 
stocking, bone a fish, and refuse to stomach 
insult? Is it mere chance that so many parts of 
the body are so naturally made into verbs? 

Or, taking at random another series—that of 
tools—and starting with “saw,” we find Professor 
Lounsbury saying, in his [History of English Lan- 
guage, “It (saw) was doubtless derived from the 
noun spelled in the same way.” And so to chisel, 
to screw, to hammer, to nail, to file, to plane, and 
so on through the list. Are we to question the 
literary taste of using such nouns as verbs? 

The truth is, from the very moment that the 
language began to lose its inflective capacity, it 
gained, and necessarily so, in its power to turn 
one part of speech directly into another. It owes 
no small share of its flexibility to this power 
and to the analogous power of turning a noun 
into an adjective, as in “a gold watch,” “iron 
courage,” and the like; or a verb into a noun, as 
in “the chase, the kill.” So we might go on 
indefinitely. Would such phrases be barred as 
slovenly or in poor literary taste? 

This faculty of modern English is the result of 
those processes which have resulted in turning a 
syntactical into a logical and nearly Yrammarless 
tongue, where the order in which the words occur 
in the sentence takes the place of the old formal 
inflections. This is not a source of confusion. I 
am told that in the Chinese language, which has 
either lost, or more likely never had, formal equip- 
ment, it is impossible to say of a root word whether 
it is noun, verb, or adjective, yet that tongue is 
the vehicle for highly intellectual expression. 
In our own case, as Professor Whitney says, in 
his Life and Growth of Language, “Our appre- 
hension of the different office of verb, noun, and 
adjective is kept clear enough by the numerous 
words which have only one and not another of 
these characters.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricnarp M. Haier. 


o, 2, 2, 
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Cornelia Stratton Parker's experiences, 
“Working With the Working Woman,” now 
in course of publication in the Magazine, are 
the straightforward record of a trained observ- 
er, and the intent of these articles has been 
expressly set forth by the Editors. As an 
instance of how the first of these articles 
has been read to no purpose, or with a mind 
trained only to certain mechanical reactions, 
we quote the following paragraph of a letter 
from Mrs. Parker: 

I’m off next week to try my luck at a job in the 


cotton mills of New Bedford. Have had quite a 
number of very nice letters about the first article. 
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I was amused that the two archconservatives to 
write—one a banker, one a railroad high-up 
wished I had “driven the lesson home harder.” 
What lesson, I wonder? Surely I don’t knéw. 


The Editors would like to know, too. As 
the Magazine stated last month Mrs. 
Parker's purpose is to picture the life of the 
woman worker as the average worker herself 
sees it. She disclaims any intention of mak- 
ing a deep sociological study of factory con- 
ditions or the problem of woman in industry. 

A truly appreciative letter of the author’s 
purpose comes from a Magazine reader in 
La Jolla, California: 


Dear Harper’s,—I want to congratulate you 
upon the article, ““Working With the Working 
Woman,” by Cornelia Stratton Parker, in the 
June Magazine. One reads it with a smile on the 
lips, but finishes with an ache in the heart. It is 
not propaganda, it is not a superficial investiga- 
tion; it is just the plain truth about plain girls, 
written by a woman who has learned how to 
understand. 

I am not a subscriber to Harper’s, but I would 
be if I knew my address from one month to the 
next. I shall be traveling through Mexico this 
summer, but I shall manage someway to get each 
number of the Magazine that lists Cornelia 
Stratton Parker's articles among its contents. 


Rocuester, NEw York. 

Dear Harper’s,—Rarely am I constrained to 
leave the dim obscurity of the general “reading 
public’’ to express my opinion as to the merits 
of the publications which come to my attention. 
However, after following the course of Harprr’s 
for some time, I discover in the June number one 
of the sparkling, stimulating articles by Cornelia 
Stratton Parker, and I find my appreciation of 
your good periodical ripened into thorough and 
whole-hearted approval. 

Harper's and Harper’s readers are to be con- 
gratulated indeed to have the work of Mrs. Parker, 
for she is undoubtedly one of the foremost minds 
among the thousands of intellectual women in 
America. Though I know her only through her 
writings, my own experience in the world of mod- 
ern women workers on both sides of our American 
continent warrants me in passing this, my hearty 
indorsement, of her work. Hers is a_ publicity 
campaign which no one knows how far will carry. 
Not only is she a writer of rare ability and charm, 
but the facts she possesses are trustworthy and 


touch the pioneer lines of social and industrial 
conditions in.every phase of life. She has spent 
time “to know,” really to inform herself, and she 
has discovered that which is worth passing on 
and is doing just that in a way that is original and 
strong. But more significant to me, a woman, is 
the fact that she is putting it before women, the 
very individuals who need it most, in just the 
way that strikes through to their real attention, 
and then leaves its uplift and information im- 
printed—to stay. 

No need, after this statement, for me to say 
that I shall look forward to coming numbers of 
Harper’s with pleasant and eager anticipation. 

However, in passing, let me give my hearty 
word of praise to the whole staff of your publica- 
tion. You are putting before Americans and 
others the very finest and most worth while 
matter, covering a variety of theme and _ style 
and subject that is unusual and refreshing. It 
goes a long way toward telling us “how the other 
half lives.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grace F. Crampton. 


2, 7 
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Why do people love the naughty ladies 
of history rather than the estimable and good 
ones? This question, not too seriously pro- 
pounded ia a recent article in the Lion’s 
Mouth, “Wild Oats—for - Ladies,” by 
Florence Guy Woolston, elicits the following 
reply from a_ well-known professor at 
Columbia University: 


My Dear Mapam,—After recovering from 
the apoplexy which your recent skit in Harper's 
Monruty caused, I waxed analytical and finally 
reached a conclusion that differs somewhat from 
yours. 

I do not think you are wholly right in your 
observation that what we admire in the naughty- 
naughty dames of Past and Present is “their 
will to be different.” I think it is their will to 
be themselves, not to be shackled by convention- 
alities. There is something deeply awry in the 
morals of perfect ladies; they make the perfect 
ladies very uncomfortable somewhere ,in their 
genteel insides. And if the perfect ladies have 
real pep in their systems, sooner or later they 
froth up and rebel. 

As to other remarks made by you, however, 
I must agree with amusement, after having 
taught young college damosels and youths for 
some fifteen years. 



































Julian Street introduced America to 
Americans when he wrote Abroad at Home. 
His most recent success in book form is 
Sunbeams, Inc. He divides his time be- 
tween New York and Norfolk, Connecticut, 
where he has a summer home. Franklin P. 
Adams is more familiarly known by his 
initials — F. P. A., which appear daily in 
the New York Tribune at the foot of “The 
Conning Tower’—the most popular news- 
paper column in America. Sir Philip 
Gibbs, the most distinguished of British 
war correspondents, has been a frequent 
contributor to HarpEr’s. The present study 
of Lloyd George gives a foretaste of the 
interest of his forthcoming volume of 
impressions while visiting and studying 
various European countries in the turmoil 
of post-war adjustments. Bliss Carman, 
one of the best known of American poets 
and essayists, breaks a long silence due to 
protracted illness. Beatrice Ravenel (Mrs. 
Francis G. Ravenel) was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, where she still makes her 
home. She has contributed a number of 
stories to the Magazine, the scenes of which 
are laid in the Southland which she so de- 
lightfully portrays. Grace Irwin, who is 
a teacher in the public schools of Newark, 
New Jersey, sends to Harper’s this graphic 
account of her trials and triumphs among 
Italian children. 


Walter Prichard Eaton resides in a 
delightful corner of the Berkshires at Shef- 
field, Massachusetts, where for several years 
he has made a close study of the wild life 
in which the region abounds. Fleta Camp- 
bell Springer, a frequent contributor to 
HarPErR’s, will be recalled as the author of 
“The Mountain of Jehovah” in the March 
number, which the Editors regard as one 
of the achievements of the year in fiction. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is not only 
a poet, but also a student and writer upon 
art and architecture. F. M. Colby is one 
of the ablest and most trenchant of American 
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essayists. He has served for many years 
in an editorial capacity in the preparation 
of various encyclopedias and year books, 
and has several volumes of essays to his 
credit. Margaret Deland continues to be 
a delight to all lovers of good stories—and a 
terror to the Magazine composing room, 
where her proofs go through as many as 
three lavish revisions before arriving at 
that stage of perfect art which distinguishes 
all her work. 

Maxwell Struthers Burt, whose short 
stories have frequently had place in the 
Magazine, occasionally turns to verse. 
“Walled Gardens” is one of several poems 
by Mr. Burt which are to appear in Har- 
per’s. Albert Bigelow Paine, whose name 
has become so closely associated with that 
of Mark Twain, as biographer and literary 
executor of the great humorist, was in close 
contact with Mr. Vail during the latter years 
of his life. The article in the present issue 
of the Magazine will form a chapter of Mr. 
Paine’s forthcoming biography of Mr. Vail. 
Walter de la Mare is one of the most gifted 
of the younger group of British poets. Anzia 
Yezierska was born in Russia. Emigrating to 
America, she has told much of her personal ex- 
perience and observation in a volume entitled 
Hungry Hearts. Robert Haven Schauffler 
saw active service with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France and later with 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. Fid- 
dlers’ Luck, a recent volume, recounts his 
adventures with his ’cello during the war. 
Philip Curtiss, busy with novels, plays, and 
short stories in his delightful retreat at 
Norfolk, Connecticut, is occasionally moved 
by the frantic solicitations of the Editors 
to desist and contribute to the “Lion’s 
Mouth.” 

A recent “sermon,” on the world’s need 
of a modern St. Paul with a real message, 
delivered from the Easy Chair by Mr. 
Martin, has evoked a number of interesting 
communications which we think may echo 
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the feelings of many other Harper readers. 
The following letter, which we are permitted 
to quote, is from one of the Magazine's best- 
known contributors: 


Nantucket, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin,—I have been reading you 
ever since I grew wise enough to read precisely 
whom and what I liked, and I have never turned 
away from you with that smiling shake of the 
head with which in these days one so frequently 
turns from a writer or speaker one has trusted. 
Now this article in the Easy Chair of the July 
Harrers. The St. Paul one. It is too beautiful 
in its own patience and Christian charity, I sup- 
pose, to tell what is the matter with the stewards 
of St. Paul to-day—but you know as well as I do. 
How can the Word of God, unless it grow on 
from the same strength of light to greater illumi- 
nation, really mean anything? Doesn't it ever 
seem to you that these queer earnest, fastidious 
priests of God have mistaken quiescence for faith, 
shibboleths for commandment, narrowness for 
integrity, and an idiotic prejudice in favor of 
some so-called “‘race” for patriotism? 
It is a terrible thing to take Radicals to Church. 
I am a churchwoman and find a curious Edward- 
Carpenter-Evelyn-Underhill-modern-biologic-and 
thoroughly-personal strength and detachment 
there. So I try to “take” the men and women 
that I know are a heap more honest and noble 
than am I. What do these people, who would 
die to gain a step of progress, hear? I have 
. watched them hear that all Socialists go to hell. 
That the Unitarians are beyond the pale, that the 
Greeks were decadent, that to train Englishmen 
and Americans to kill is all right, but that to 
train Germans and Irish and Japanese to kill is 
They hunger for truth; they get milk of 
magnesia. 

I have heard them listen to a sermon on “evil 
thoughts”’—said “‘evil thoughts” being a recog- 
nition of the attraction of sex and the glory and 
baffling mystery and wonder of the natural rela- 
I have heard them called 


wrong. 


tion of men and women. 
upon to find personal peace in a world that cries 
for the great concerted action of all men and 
women to rise and right wrongs and injustices 
before any “peace” may be earned. 

It is not good to “‘take”’ any progressive, crea- 
tive and conscientious thinker to-day to church. 
The marvelous golden peace IJ find there is for 
me—but J cannot give it to others, and the men 
who dare to rise to-day and preach Jesus Christ 
do so, in so many instances, with their eyes so 
palpably upon the assembled bank-accounts that 
I am constantly being surprised that they are 
allowed to remain in their pulpits. 

It is the modern biologist who is to-day our real 
but he can’t be a second St. Paul be- 
is not permitted emotion. However, 
He it is who knows 


preacher 
cause he 


he has the engrafted Word. 


that if religion does not take us truly forward 


in every department of our lives it is a dead 
thing. He it is who understands that the great 
urge forward within us is God and that the laws 
of Christ are so marvelously and divinely made 
that they may be broadened and reinforced and 
reinterpreted to an intelligence that is Universal, 
that demands of its God that He shall transcend 
<t in wisdom, justice, and charity. 

I do not ask for a rationale of religion. I ask 
for a religion that dares not be static, that releases 
the divine human mind, that takes the morbid 
stigma of “‘sin”’ from all offenses against estab- 
lished society, that may be given to those who 
agonize and travail to send Humanity further 
onward toward a great destiny; such beings as 
can never find God or Peace in a quietism that 
practically says for all the better things that 
may be—‘Let George do it.” I have no doubt 
this letter sounds hysterical. Let it! (However, 
you will see that the punctuation is responsible 
for a good deal.) But—now that you are in the 
“Easy Chair,”—and that shows that some things 
are as they should be—get the clergy to come 
around and talk with you, and please, for my sake, 
tell them that such people as I only sputter very 
badly over what thousands of better, worth-while 
people are either dumb about, or about which 
they merely shrug their shoulders and smile the 
smile which means bitter things. 

Yours very sincerely and with very genuine 
gratitude, 

Epwina Stanton Bascocg. 


Now and then a reader who “hates 
essays,” as he declares, awakens to the fact 
that he doesn’t—or at least that the pieces 
in the “Lion’s Mouth” aren’t essays; or 
if they are, they are in a class by themselves. 
Some of the best writing contained in the 
Magazine is to be found in the “Lion’s 
Mouth’’—delightful bits of ironic invective 
or shrewd pleasantry. Many of them have 
been veritable gems of prose writing, which 
have the additional virtue of aiming at a 
definite mark and hitting it. 

In fact, it may not be amiss here to make 
the point, for the benefit of readers who 
now and then send contributions to the 
“Lion’s Mouth,” that such pieces must be 
pithy and pungent, and if they shrewdly 
lay bare some foible of humanity, so much 
the better. If they vigorously and yet hu- 
morously attack a real human grievance, 
better still. 

At the same time, the reminiscent or con- 
templative mood has its place in these pages. 
The following letter is in appreciation of 
two recent contributions of this sort: 
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New York City 
Dear Harper’s,—May a long-time reader ven- 
ture into your clearing house with a brief expres- 
sion of her delight in your “Lion’s Mouth” de- 
partment? It is thereto that I first turn each 
month—by way of a cocktail before the full feast 
(if I may use so passé a metaphor). I own that, 
in the earlier issues, I feared your Noble Beast 
was going to eschew all but the most sanguinary 
offerings, or that, at least, he might become a 
marabout with an appetite for, and a consumption 
of, Toledo blades only. All this reading was 
delightful in kind, but I seemed to wish him to 
crave other food as well. So, great was my satis- 
faction when, in your July number, I found that 
his tastes included also a soupgon of the ambrosial 
—in brief, two charming essays in miniature: the 
one on “Shad,” which even that “iron man” 
Thoreau must have approved for its feeling about 
the beauty “clothed in preciousness” of the deep 
sea’s gift; and the other, ““Arma Puerumque,” 
which seemed to me like a fair lost page from 
De Quincey’s boyhood reminiscences—or was it 
yet more akin to R. L. S. in his “ Lantern Bearers” 
episode? Like that, it seemed to me—an ex- 
quisite piece of penetration into the out-of-the- 
way, secret, romantic, and inexplicable places 
of the boy-mind. 
(Mrs.) E. M. T. CLoupEs.ey. 
% % & 
The Editors have been once more foreibly 
reminded of the fact that a prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country. Francis 
Hackett, whom most of our readers know as 
one of the editors of the New Republic, and 
who has done some really brilliant writing 
in the field of literary and dramatic criti- 
cism, is Irish-born and bred. One might 
assume that Ireland would be proud of the 
fact and even volubly reiterative of it. But 
a clipping from a Dublin periodical comes 
to hand which begins: 


Francis Hackett, whoever he is, has been 
writing in Harper’s Maaazine about what he 
calls “‘The Silver Lining in Ireland.” 

Surely, Irish editors might keep an eye 
upon their distinguished confréres in other 
lands. 
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Professor Manly’s recent article on the 
so-called Roger-Bacon manuscript described 
it as “‘the most mysterious and most inter- 
esting manuscript that now challenges the 
ingenuity and industry and patience of the 
world of scholars. Experts in languages 
say that it is not in any known alphabet; 
experts in cryptography say that it is clearly 
some otherwise unknown system of cipher.”’ 
For centuries it has defied all efforts to 
unravel its secrets. 


In view of the above, the Editors are not a 
little amazed to receive the following com- 
placent and quite confident letter from a 
New York law office, where a copy of the 
July Magazine containing the article in 
question, with facsimiles of some of the pages 
of the cipher, has evidently been studied 
with immediate and astonishing results: 


I would like to borrow a photograph of a page 
or so for ease of translating. The cuts in your 
magazine are so small that the translation goes 
slowly, and I have become so interested in the 
poetical matter itself that I would be pleased to 
continue with it. 

I would particularly like to have the photo of 
the cut having the picture of the ladies in bathing, 
because I have this partly finished. 


The world of science and letters will 
wait with interest while the thirteenth-cen- 
tury secrets of Roger Bacon are casually 
unriddled on Lower Broadway. 


> & 


The Editors regretfully chronicle the death 
of F. Walter Taylor whose drawings have for 
many years appeared in the Magazine and 
in books which have borne the Harper im- 
print. Mr. Taylor was born in Philadelphia 
in 1874. After protracted studies in Europe 
he returned to Philadelphia, and in 1898 
opened his first studio. His fame as an illus- 
trator was immediate and deserved. Mr. 
Taylor has illustrated many short stories 
and serials which have appeared in Harper's, 
notably the novels of Margaret Deland. 
What prove now to be the last drawings he 
was to make for the Magazine were the il- 
lustrations for Buchanan Hears the Wind, 
by Maxwell Struthers Burt, in the August 
issue. His work entitles him to rank with 
Albert Sterner and Walter Appleton Clark 
as one of the most distinguished black-and- 
white artists of his day. 
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Another echo from Professor Rollo Walter 
Brown’s article, Educational Unleveling, is the 
following letter from an undergraduate girl, 
whose contrasting experiences at two Ameri- 

‘an institutions of learning are worthy of 
consideration: 


You have had the courage to put into words 
the greatest need of the American college to-day; 
and it must have been courage, or yours is the 
exceptional college. 

I am not a college instructor—I am not even a 
college graduate—in fact, I am not even old enough 
to have an opinion, legally; but I have been 
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blessed with a little college life, a little university 
life, and some rare friendships among older women 
The point that I want to 
make is the fundamental and encouragingly wide 
difference between those two phrases “* University, 
and 
“college” here symbolizing the 


college instructors. 


meaning rather the larger college, life,” 
life” 
smaller college. 

My half term at the State University was with- 
out a flaw—from the student’s standpoint: 
schedule just right, no classes before ten o'clock; 
two dances a week, with at least four men to every 
girl; plenty of “‘ Rah-rah-for-State-come-on-over- 
to-Uncle-Charlie’s-for-a-sandwich-I-don’t-think- 
I'll - take - in - psychology - in - the - morning” 
stuff. Ideal! Classes? Just an excuse for being in 
college. Credits? Something one had to “‘cram” 
for. Work? Not so bad, except for the irritating 
number of notebooks and those boring weekly 
“themes.” 

That was the university attitude. There existed 
no such thing as a mental stimulus in school life. 
No one ever “‘found himself.”” No one was ever 
encouraged to “find himself.” Our university town 
had no use for ““bookworms”’; what it wanted was 


“college 


good dancers. 

Our University Faculty talked of expelling a 
professor who was “‘radical.”” Recently I read his 
book, a social history dealing largely with the 
status of woman, and I found it quite clear, quite 
logical, and very commendable—least of all anar- 
chistic. 

When I entered a smaller college in Virginia in 
the fall, I went a full-fledged “‘student.” That is, 
I was well up on “‘frats,”’ societies, athletics, danc- 
ing, college yells, campus “dates,” class cutting, 
and the method of “ getting by” with a minimum 
of time and energy. But when I entered that 
smaller college I found myself face to face with 
something new and surprisingly different—some- 
thing wholly antagonistic to the old atmosphere, 
a thing on a different plane from my own. 

At first, it did not appear to be the students. 
The younger set with which I was associated were 
very much like myself, nor did it seem to be the 
teachers, although they were, as a whole, not quite 
so much like “teachers.” The “‘atmosphere” was 
my solution—a poor one, I grant. It took me about 
two months to discover that it was the whole re- 
lationship of college to student, of teacher to pupil, 
of friend to friend. 

It was in that college I “found myself.” It was 
in that college I formed my most valued friend- 
It was there that I learned to love good 
It was there— 


ships. 
music, good pictures, good books. 


to quote indirectly a writer in a recent magazine— 
I grew dissatisfied with the one dingy little room 
in my mental house, and set to work to build more 
beautiful places in which to live. 

Somehow, in that college, the girls who came to 


play dropped away—did not return. Of course, all 
of the girls were just like other girls—except for 
one fact. They realized that they had found some- 
thing fine and they valued it. Athletics, class 
spirit, fun, all had their part in college life—*‘ Rah- 
rah,” as one of my older friends called it—but 
there were dearer things than that—chapel at 
twilight when the organ or violin played “rest 
music,” some old thirteenth-century hymn, or a 
strain from one of the masters; long, cross-country 
hikes with a comforting cup of tea afterward, and 
hot discussions over some one’s views in the New 
Republic, a rendezvous in the suite of the Professor 
of Philosophy, Miss W——, where came only 
“the elect,” and fudge and Shaw reigned supreme 
until everyone settled down, when Miss F 
read us some grand old masterpiece which sent us 
to bed with eyes shining and heads thrown back in 
defiance of what the next day might bring in the 
way of misfortune. 

Our college was without castes—teachers were 
“Miss Scott,”’ ‘“‘Miss Wilson,”” in class, and 
“Johnny,” “Rach” among friends. Only the 
older teachers and the men were accorded ** Miss” 
and “Mister” generally. At the gatherings of 
“the elect’’—and they were “‘elect’’ only because 
they loved poetry, music, or some other good thing 
of the earth, above other things—everyone walked 
the same road of understanding, with only the 
title of friend for his fellows. 

Individuality, independence was fostered, en- 
couraged. There was always a place for the girl 
who could think ahead, try the thing out in her 
own way, lead. And yet, never did I see selfishness 
or loss of social responsibility gain the upper hand 
among either teachers or students. The good, the 
forward, the brave, the bold, were helped to run, 
while those who faltered were encouraged to walk, 
and there was no discord between them. 

I am afraid that I have taken too much of your 
time. If so, you will pardon me? I should like to 
know if your college is at all like mine, or is it too 
large? 

I shall not keep you any longer. I am afraid 
that my letter has assumed the proportions of an 
express package already! I want to add only one 
thing. I have found something I can never give 
away—myself. This year has seen me work- 
ing harder at the things which interest me—his- 
tory, philosophy, literature—than even last year 
did, and down in my heart I know that only the 
real things can ever again satisfy me. Of course, I 
am handicapped by not knowing how to systema- 
tize my work, or what to study to counterbalance 
my interests—all of which college could give the 
college student—but I hope to gain that in time. 
At least the seed is there; and it seems to me that 
the college which can not only sow such seed but 
encourage it in growing, has at least begun the un- 
leveling of education. 
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Herbert Adams Gibbons, who has lived 


much abroad, is a lecturer and writer 
of distinction on international affairs. 
Mr. Gibbons has recently been made a 


Knight of the Legion of Honor by the French 


government. He is at present living in 


Princeton, New Jersey. Mary Heaton 
Vorse, a frequent contributor of short 


stories and articles to HarpEr’s, is now so- 
journing in Belgium. Edith M. Thomas is a 
member of the editorial staff of Harper’s 
Macazine. Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould has contributed numerous stories and 
essays to HArRPER’s as well as to other maga- 
zines. A new novel from her pen, entitled 
Lost Valley, is to appear in the autumn. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton continues to 
send from his home in England further detec- 
tive adventures of “The Man Who Knew 
Too Much.” Upon completion of the series, 
these stories are to appear in book form. 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, at present in Eng- 
land, is preparing to return to Northern 
Africa for a protracted stay among the re- 
mote Moslem towns which he has recently 
visited. Several short stories by Mr. Steele, 
with Oriental backgrounds, are soon to ap- 
pear in the Magazine. 

The author of ““What a Woman of Forty 
Thinks About Men” prefers to remain 
anonymous, but the Editors are prepared to 
vouch that the author is forty—and a 
woman. Alexander Porterfield is a 
young English author now resident in Amer- 
ica. He has written several stories for the 
Magazine which are now in course of publi- 
cation. Albert Bigelow Paine has com- 
pleted the biography of Theodore N. Vail 
upon which he has been engaged for many 
months, and is now en route for Europe, 
accompanied by his motor car in which he 
will tour Southern France and Switzerland. 
Edmund Dorset, whose verse has previ- 
ously appeared in Harpsr’s, resides at 
Camden, N. J. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker has con- 


cluded her series of incognito adventures, 
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“Working With the Working Woman,” 
which will continue to be a feature of the 
Magazine for several issues yet to come. She 
has gone abroad with her family to make a 
study of certain industrial conditions in 
Switzerland. Laura Spencer Portor and 
Philip Curtiss have been frequently men- 
tioned in these columns as contributors to 
the Lion’s Mouth. Aline Kilmer (Mrs. 
Joyce Kilmer) also needs no introduction to 
the readers of this department. J. W. Mer- 
rill, a new contributor to Harrer’s, re- 
counts an experience such as many of our 
readers may be familiar with. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker’s experiences 
while ** Working with the Working Woman” 
have made a deep and widespread impres- 
sion. The following letter, from Mrs. Parker 
herself, is of peculiar interest: 


Already have the articles borne fruit! Which is 
doubly gratifying, since they were written with no 
idea of their bearing anything. 

Soon after the laundry article appeared I re- 
ceived a letter from the owner of the laundry 
where I worked. As you know, there was never 
any mention made of the establishment by name. 
It seems some one sent him a marked copy of 
Harper's, and, naturally (at least in my egotism 
I should hope it would fo!low naturally), he recog- 
nized his property. The next day he wrote to ask 
if I would give him the honor of an interview. 
Would I! I went all the way in to New York for 
just that—a statement which will bear some quali- 
fications. But I would have gone for just that! 

And we interviewed—and certainly I, at least, 
derived much benefit therefrom. Allow me to 
inform you that he started in with the satisfying 
statement that he considered that I had given a 
perfect picture of his laundry, absolutely accurate 
in all details. That pleased me. But it was not to 
tell me this that he had asked for an interview. 
Please, would I tell him how to make his laundry a 
better place to work in. Wasn't that fun? For 
almost two hours we talked. We started in with 
the sixth floor and went on down to the time 
clock on the first. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. 

It seems the very next day after he read my 
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article he called a meeting of all the heads of 
departments, and together they thrashed out many 
points the article brought up. So many of the 
suggestions I had to make he was already working 
on, due to the article. He wanted me back at the 
laundry as soon as I could spare the time, to see 
what could be done about improvements, but I 
told him I was sailing for Europe in less than a 
week. He is eager to read the book when it comes 
out. The most encouraging thing he said was that 
he thought my articles would do employers more 
good than anything else they could read on the 
subject of labor, as it was so evident I had not 
gone into factory work with a chip on my shoulder, 
as it were. It would be mighty encouraging to 
think he was a bit right. I wish the brass-works 
man would ask for an interview! 

In the meantime I plan to poke my nose into 
every factory I can from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean. Good-by till that is done! 

Sincerely, 
Corneuia 5. PARKER. 
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The following letter from a Brooklyn 
reader propounds some interesting queries 
which we submit to the readers of the MaGa- 
ZINE Who have read Fleta Campbell Springer’s 
story in the September issue: 


Brookiyn, September 8th. 

Dear Harper’s,—lIf your department owned an 
Anxious Seat I would bring thereto for final judg- 
ment some impressions I have collected regarding 
an episode introduced in “The Role of Madame 
Ravelles,” the very clever story of that title in 
your last number. I refer to the passage between 
Madame Ravelles and the “‘ American poet.” The 
passage is specified as being the lady’s “one absurd 
and pathetic attempt to take things into her own 
hands . . . to change the course of the play for 
which she was cast.”” Why did she do it? is the form 
of the question by which I Edisonized certain of my 
acquaintances who had read the story. Here are 
some of the answers received: 

1. She had fallen in love with the American 
poet. It was her first real experience, for it is 
evident that she never loved the Master. 

2. She was tentative—she wished to test herself 
—to find out if she were capable of the “grand 
passion.” She isn’t yet in love, but would like to 
be. She is disappointed both in herself and the 
poet when he draws back and informs her that he 
is the “ Master’s friend.” 

3. I can’t help thinking that the lady had a 
spice of the vampire in her, and wished to try out 
the “poet.” 

For myself, I am sure that so accomplished an 
artist in fiction as Mrs. Springer must have had a 
very definite purpose in this piece of psychics, and 
that we are all “far wide” in our conjectures, ex- 
pecting categorical explanation where it should be 
inferential. Have we made a Lady-or-the-Tiger 


dilemma where there is none, or do you think that 
we may deserve to have a little “kindly light” 
thrown on the inquiry by yourself, the author, or 
possibly by some -correspondent equally inter- 
ested? 
Yours very truly, 
J. F. Brentwoop. 
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An error has crept into the text of Edward 
Hungerford’s article entitled, “In the Valley 
of the Genesee,” in the August issue, for 
which the Editors wish to make amends to 
its Western readers, since Mr. Hungerford’s 
absence in Europe prevents him from cor- 
recting what is obviously a misstatement. 
The following letter from the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce fully sets forth the case: 


In the August number of Harper’s, page 299, 
there appears the following in an article written 
by Edward Hungerford: 

“We have heard a good deal in recent years 
about the apples of Oregon and of Washington. 
The Western New York growers must be modest 
men indeed, for the fact remains that from three 
comparatively small railroad stations just north- 
west of Rochester enough apples are shipped in the 
course of an average year to more than equal the 
entire annual output of those two noisily prolific 
states of the Northwest put together.” 

The writer knows Mr. Hungerford personally 
and believes his typewriter must have slipped, 
because Mr. Hungerford’s reputation for accuracy 
is nationally known, and he also knows this coun- 
try. However, I quote below official figures from 
official government reports giving the July 1, 1921, 
estimates of the apple crop: 

New York 16,000,911 boxes 
Washington . 20,488,000 boxes 

On June 26th the United States Agricultural 
Department in Washington, D. C., released official 
figures on the 1919 production. The report showed 
that Washington was first in the apple-producing 
states with 21,000,568, which was a 50°) margin 
over New York and a three-to-one margin over 
California. Ten years ago the Washington apple 
output was one one-half of the California output 
and only one one-fourth of New York’s output. 
In 1919 the state of Washington grew nearly 16% 
of all apples produced in the United States, and 
this year the state of Washington will market 
approximately one-fifth of all apples grown in the 
United States. 

This showing is still more remarkable when it is 
considered that practically all these commercial 
apples are grown in two or three valleys—notably, 
those centering around Wenatchee and Yakima. 
Your readers in the state of Washington would 
undoubtedly welcome a correction of the state- 
ment referred to. 

Yours very truly, 
Haroip Crary. 
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Mention of Sir Paul Dukes is made in an 
editorial note at the head of his article. The 
account of his Petrograd experiences will be 
concluded in next month’s issue of the Maga- 
Alexander Porterfield will be recalled 
**A Bacchanale of the Boule- 
and “The New Steps to Parnassus” 
which have recently appeared in the Maga- 
zine. Henry Seidel Canby, formerly a pro- 
fessor of English at Yale, has for the past 
year conducted the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post. 


zine. 
as the author of 
vards”’ 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy has lived much 
abroad in the diplomatic service. “The Need- 
less Serpent” comes as a sort of delightful 
sequel to M. Joly’s detective adventures 
which were the subject of a series of stories 
appearing in the Magazine some years ago. 
E. Alexander Powell has had a varied 
career in the consular service and as a special 
correspondent in many foreign countries for 
both English and American publications. 
He was with the German armies during the 
advance on Paris in 1914, and in Antwerp 
After 


America’s entrance into the war Mr. Powell 


during the siege and bombardment. 


joined the army and served in various capaci- 
ties. He has been decorated by the Belgian, 
Montenegrin, and Italian governments. A 
previous article by Mr. Powell, entitled 
“Training the Soldier for Peace,” appeared 
in the April issue. 


Jack Burroughs sends to Harpsr’s the 
poem “A Child Questions Me” from the 
office of the Call, San Francisco. Lee Foster 
Hartman is the Associate Editor of Har- 
PER’Ss MAGAZINE and an occasional contribu- 
tor to its pages. Alexander Black will be 


recalled as the author of ““The Great Desire” 
and “The Seventh Angel’ —two recent novels 
which have made for him an important place 





in American fiction. Edwina Stanton Bab- 
cock makes her summer home at Nantucket, 
and her stories have frequently reflected the 
scenes and delineated the people of this and 
kindred New England settings. Marion 
Couthouy Smith, who lives in East Orange, 
New Jersey, is the author of several volumes 
of verse and is a contributor to various maga- 
zines. Cornelia Stratton Parker has been 
frequently mentioned in these pages in con- 
nection with her present series of articles, 
which began in the June issue of the Magazine. 


Wilbur Daniel Steele at last writing 
was still in England, but planning to return 
to the Mahomedan lands of North Africa 
which he has come to love so well. The first 
of Mr. Steele’s short stories written in Algeria 
will appear next month. E. Dorset is also 
the author of “The Turn in the Road,” which 
was published in the October issue. F. M. 
Colby, scholar, editor, and writer, is always 
at his best when excoriating present-day in- 
tellectual pests. Grace Hodsdon Boutelle 
is a new name in the list of contributors to 
Harper’s. Frances Kelley Del Plaine, 
author of ‘Wanted: Weeds” in the August 
Magazine, sends this second contribution to 
the Lion’s Mouth. Arthur Guiterman is 
one of the most popular of our younger 
American poets. His recently published vol- 
ume, “A Ballad-Maker’s Pack,” has scored a 
brilliant success among the publications of 
the season. 

o¢ & 

The Magazine is shortly to have the pleas- 
ure of publishing a series of articles by Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons, who has been making a 
tour of the Province of Quebec in company 
with Lester G. Hornby, the artist. As a fore- 
taste of Mr. Gibbons’s articles we print, for 
the benefit of our readers, the following letter 
from him: 
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Quesec, September 10, 1921. 

Desire to get away from the Velstead Act was 
not what brought Lester Hornby and me to Can- 
ada; for the Scott Act, which holds sway here, is 
more rigidly conceived and enforced than Amer- 
ican measures hostile to genial beverages. To the 
thirsty we do not advise a trip in the Province of 
Quebec. But as we had not the time to explore 
old towns in France this summer, we came up here. 

Fifteen hours after leaving Boston we were in a 
little-known region of New France, where the vil- 
lages retain the distinctive cachet of the mother 
country. We did not know where we were going 
or what we should find in the valley of the Ottawa 
liver west of Montreal. It was a voyage of discov- 
ery. The tourist literature of the railroads and 
steamboats, the guidebooks, said nothing of the 
Lac des Deux Montagnes, of Como, Saint-Joseph, 
and Oka. We did not know of the existence of 
these places. We stumbled on them. Lester’s pen- 
cil was never in his pocket. He knew that you 
could never use all the delightful “ subjects” —you 
know his word—but he just went on sketching and 
painting at Oka and its environs as if you had 
ordered a whole magazineful of Quebec Province 
drawings—churches, barns, smithies, 
monks, Iroquois, and wine presses that are of no 
more use now than the old oaken bucket. 

That was Oka, a glimpse of Quebec of the past. 
When I dragged the Artist away from the Ottawa 
Valley, we hurried through Montreal to Trois- 
Riviéres, down the St. Lawrence halfway between 
Montreal and Quebec. There we had a glimpse of 
Quebec of the present, one of the earliest settle- 
ments, but a city that has kept abreast of the 
times. Trois-Riviéres is a port and a railroad cen- 
ter, full of pulp and paper mills, iron foundries, 
shipyards, convents. A good part of the town was 
burnt over ten years ago, but enough of the 
eighteenth century remains to give the contrast 
between the past and the present. We stopped at 
a hotel which is half sanatorium, with doctors and 
nurses ready to look after you if the food laid you 
low, as it nearly did both of us. They talk French 
well in Quebec Province, act French a little bit, 
but they do not cook French at all. The subscriber 
who wrote you testily some years ago complaining 
of my tendency to talk about kitchen and cellar 
in the French inns we visited (when she didn’t have 
the slightest interest in what Lester Hornby and 
Herbert Gibbons ate and drank) will have no rea- 
son to scold about our forthcoming articles on 
French-Canadian towns. You do not get away 
from awful fried stuff, followed by soggy pie and 
doughnuts, when you cross the frontier from 
Maine to Quebec. 

At Quebec the Chateau Frontenac did not take 
us in. We decided to see more of the province 


houses, 


before we performed the tourist duties, char-d- 
bancs to “points of interest,”’—Montmorency 
Falls, “the longest bridge in the world,”’ Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupré, and all that sort of thing. After 
two hours in Quebec, we struck north into the 
Laurentian Mountains, dipped into Lac St.- 


Joseph, abandoned pen and pencil for fishing-rod, 
and then went on north as far as the railroad would 
carry us to the railhead at St.-Félicien. Of course 
the grandeur of Lac St.-Jean, with the mountains 
of Labrador (on dit!) beyond, intrigued us, and we 
realized the possibilities of owananiche and moose. 
But that was not our story. We saw an old race 
become a pioneer people on the fringe of their own 
country, with farms growing up around an Indian 
reservation and Hudson’s Bay post, and cutting 
into forests that stretched out from their clearings 
unbroken to the Arctic Circle. Indians were going 
north for the winter trapping. Beside them 
French Canadians were extending—recreating— 
their old civilization with the most modern agri- 
cultural machinery, while their women wove with 
spinning wheels by electric light. But I shall not 
tell the story in this letter! You shall have it later. 
I must not forget to say, however, that we found 
a copy of Harrer’s in the home of the factorat the 
Hudson’s Bay post. He welcomed us as a Scotch- 
man should. ‘Harper’s—you are here for Har- 
per’s?” he exclaimed. “I have been reading your 
magazine for more than twenty-five years.” 

A circle of nearly two hundred miles southeast 
around the lake brought us to Chicoutimi on the 
Saguenay, where we took the steamer back here. 
We do not intend to write about the Saguenay 
trip. What we shall send you is, as the French say, 
inédit. 

Faithfully yours, 
Hersert ApAMs GIBBONS. 
, \? °, 
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What with letters of inquiry, advisement, 
recrimination, even, that reach an editor’s 
table, it is always a satisfaction to an editor 
when he receives a communication, no mat- 
ter how challenging or accusatory, if he 
knows where he can lay hands upon his moral 
means of defense. Such is the happy case in 
our receipt of a complaint the burden of 
which is as follows: 

Why do you always give place in your pages to 
essays harping upon the failings of woman, and 
never to those sounding her virtues? Is it that 
some foreign critic may be “‘smart”’ at her expense 
—(I mean at the expense of the American Woman 
in particular)? 

We presume that our correspondent may 
still be smarting over some very frank, but 
not inimical, observations made by W. L. 
George, which drew fire in a sharp fusillade 
for several months thereafter. If so, we now 
have the pleasure of directing our corre- 
spondent’s attention toward a champion 
come to the rescue. We can do no better 
than ask that she read and carefully digest 
the article in this number entitled, “‘The 
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Truth About Women,” in which Mr. Black 
valorously shifts the burden of proof upon 
Man for most of the shortcomings of Woman. 
Indeed, in her behalf not only does he rap 
dead immortals who may have maligned her, 
but ordinary Man-alive comes in for his full 
share of the injury done her, in the ordinary 
course of his caretaking and misconception 
as regards her “‘place” in the world. 
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And while we are on the subject of men and 
women, the following letter, written after 
reading an article in last month’s issue of the 
Magazine, may be appropriately inserted here» 

Urpana, September 29. 

Dear Harrer’s,—I have been both deeply in- 
terested and vastly amused in reading your delight- 
ful essay entitled, ‘““What a Woman of Forty 
Thinks About Men.’ In the main my own experi- 
ence tallies wonderfully well with hers, and espe- 
cially in her observations concerning the “pro- 
tective”’ instinct of the head of the house, which 
instinct, becoming stressed, may pass into a “per- 
fect catalysis of self-satisfaction.”” It is along the 
line of this trait that, if opportunity offered, I 
should like to consult this very clever lady 
Anonyma. If I might I should like to ask her if she 
had anything to report, either from experience or 
from observation, on Man as the Educator of the 
partner of his joys and his sorrows (as well of any 
other womankind that may be under the protec- 
tion of the family palladium, or, more precisely, his 
palladium). Let me be frank, and say that the 
“protective” zeal, which, I am sure, we are both 
ready to commend, may run into what I know no 
other name for than Educational Propaganda. 

For the Man I Know Best—he thinks and says 
I do not know him at all—I let that pass, and pro- 
ceed on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico 

or is it pro mirifico (both equally gratifying to 
Himself!)—this dear Man, it seems, started out 
with his Educational Idea nearly as soon as the 
marriage service Was pronounced. I, of course, 
was not at first “wise to” this intention of his. 
Indeed, it took me even a few sorry years to dis- 
cover, and to perfectly resign myself, thereto. 
Really, he ment, with the kindliest intention, to 
“lead out” (that is, to “educate’’), if possible, 
any latent intelligence in me derived, presumably, 
in the line of my paternal inheritance! How well I 
remember our first “education” bout! “You 
women,” he said, are forever trusting to your 
impressions, your intuitions, and all that. Will 
you never learn any objective truth—look on the 
facts of a case? If you would, you would often be 


saved from jumping at conclusions.” And I re- 
member, too, how flippantly I replied to the effect 
that I was very well satisfied, thus far, with the 
results of my own 

It was about the same early date after the mar- 


“ 


acrobatic methods.” 


riage service that, following some peculiar exhibit 
of feminine non sequitur on my part, my Home 
Educator asked me, with humorous gravity, “* Did 
you ever at that remarkable Finishing School of 
yours, or elsewhere, chance to have studied Logic?” 
“No,” I snapped, I'm very glad to say, I never 
did—and I never want to.” “You mean,” he 
corrected, casually, “you never want to study it— 
or, rather, you never wish, for you do want Logic, 
fearfully.” And then, because my Educator was 
never a Schoolmaster, he smiled, quite benignantly. 

We had other “splits,” later on, more serious 
than that of the dismembered infinitive. One was 
just after a “difficulty” that had arisen in a con- 
versation between certain of my Educator's near 
relatives and myself, in which I was plainly, even 
logically, right this time, and the Educator knew 
this, too (and knew that I knew he knew it, as 
well). Still, dear man, desiring above most things 
to preserve his own peace of mind, he undertook 
my (safe) chastening. I am ashamed to say that 
his course reduced me to the disgusting feminine 
argument of swift, angry tears. “Why,” I en- 
treated, “do you always correct me, and never any 
others?” ‘ Because,” he answered, with what he 
intended, no doubt, as a placebo to anything I 
might find bitter in the medicine—* because you 
have more brains than the others, and I can appeal 
to your intelligence.” “If that’s the case, then, 
nothing remains for me,” I retorted, “but to blow 
my brains out, for I want to be treated like any 
other human woman. I am tired of your trying to 
make a ‘little man’ of me.” I shall never forget 
the actually hopeless look he gave me. He had 
bestowed the highest encomium he knew—that of 
having “brains,” and it hadn’t worked. 

But I have learned wisdom in my generation, 
or I think I have. I have learned to “use logic,” or 
some sufficing show thereof; also, I have practiced 
trying to “be just”’ (another early lacking desid- 
eratum of mine), to display “‘a little horse sense,” 
also recommended by my Educator (but not, I 
fear, partaking of the traditional “honesty” of 
the equine model; for I have studied and seized, 
the occasions when its use would be most profitable 
to myself!). Another thing there was. I was to 
try to “think in universals.” (I wonder if he 
thinks I do, or if he perceives my ingenious fakings 
in this line, in our conversations.) I have devoted 
myself to newspapers, and with a parroting faculty 
I have of committing the printed word to memory 
I have (or have I?) been able to convince him that 
I have been “educated up” in civics, politics, both 
domestic and European, and numberless other 
questions of—and for—the day. Does he take 
pleasure in the “brightness” of his humble pupil? 
Or does he silently deplore the lack of quality in 
the material he has had to work with? And, dear 
Editor, if you by any chance should print this let- 
ter of mine, will the Educator himself be educated 
at any point where he was not previously entirely 
perfect? 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) James Sturces BANNING. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE - 


The following letter, with which the 
Editors agree, makes a point which in justice 
to Mr. Balfour should perhaps be made pub- 
lic. But we trust that our correspondent— 
and Mr. Balfour as well—will not take too 
seriously what was rifled from his writings 


The Mouth of the 


Lion, agape for contributions, is configured 


in a spirit of friendly jest. 


in a sly smile—or such, at least, the Editors 
conceive the leonine expression to be. And 
even “An Anthology of Gloom” 
compiled in a spirit of joy. 


may be 


Dear Harper’s,—In Harper’s for August, in 
an article in “The Lion’s Mouth” on “An Anthol- 
ogy of Gloom,” is an excerpt from the writing of 
Arthur James Balfour picturing an unspeakably 
dark future for the human race. The implication 
is that this is Mr. Balfour’s own view. The extract 
is from his great book, The Foundations of Belief, 
and represents the consequences of the philosophy 
of evolution. This is the very view which the book 
is written to controvert. Is it quite fair to publish 
it without some note of explanation, and thus com- 
mit him to the endorsement of an opinion exactly 
the opposite of what throughout the book he 
maintains? 

(Mrs.) Jennte Locus CAMPBELL 


2 ‘2 2, 
OO — Lo 


Writers who must deny themselves the 
pleasure of seeing their name in print have 
at times their compensation, as the following 
from the anonymous author of “The Confes- 
sion of an Idealist”’ testifies: 


The “Confession” has provided me with a great 
deal of amusement. I have had the interesting 
experience of hearing it discussed in summer hotels, 
on trains, in meetings, and at dinner. A day or two 
ago our dean of women here (formerly at Smith) 
stopped me on the campus to ask a question about 
some routine matter. She carried in her hand a 
copy of the August Harper’s. “Some one,” she 
explained, “has told me about an interesting arti- 
cle in this number of Harper’s, and, since I missed 
it in August, I wish to read it now.” She men- 
tioned the “Confession” and asked me if I had 


read it. I told her that I had. And only a day or 
two before this incident, one of my friends in 
Cleveland told me that a luncheon club in the city, 
made up of business men, journalists, and artists, 
had discussed the paper at three consecutive 
Wednesday luncheons. 


& Od Od 


We are glad to give space to the following 
letter, which comes to us from Augusta, 
Maine—but with an editorial addendum to 
the effect that in the second sentence in the 
second paragraph our correspondent shoots 
very wide of the mark, with three incorrect 
assumptions regarding the anonymous author 
in question. 


Dear Harper’s,—Kindly permit me to thank 
you for printing so much in the October HARPER’s 
with which I can heartily and conscientiously 
agree; also to congratulate you, for I am not 
ordinarily an agreeing person. Most of the time 
I find it hard to agree with anybody—even with 
myself. 

Not that I find everything in the October num- 
ber agreeable. I should like particularly to take 
a fling at that happily married lady of forty who 
is so careful to hide behind a smoke-screen of 
anonymity for fear her husband will find her out— 
just as if he hasn’t, long ago. However, I 
shouldn’t dare to sign my name to it, for a reason 
similar to that which leads her to refrain. 

To come to the point, the thing which has been 
most instrumental in putting me in an agreeable 
mood this morning is Philip Curtiss’s contribution 
to The Lion’s Mouth. Largely, perhaps, because 
it helps to fortify me in the belief that the shame 
I, and you, too, have felt when we have assumed, 
all too frequently and all too readily (I speak 
authoritatively, of course, only for myself), the 
Mucker Pose, has sprung from a true instinct and 
not from a reprehensible remnant of inherited 
puritan prudishness. If to recognize and proclaim 
high standards in morals and in art is to be a 
highbrow, then let us by all means be highbrows, 
those of us who can, and be proud of it. Surely it 
is better to suffer from frontal hypertrophy, how- 
ever agonizing it may be at times, than to suc- 
cumb to the more comfortable affliction of the 
osteocephalitic. 

















Some Favorable Developments 


In Period of Readjustments 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


T is highly gratifying to note that the 
moderate increase in activity which 
developed in certain lines of industry, 
like automobiles, textiles, and footwear, 
in the closing days of March and the fore 
part of April continues in the situation 
at this writing, early in May, at which 
time, also, the movement appears to be 
gaining in progressive and expanding 
tendencies. It is not to be inferred from 
this that business as a whole has thrown 
off all irregularity and hesitation of the 
recent past or has come pack strongly, 
for such, unhappily, is ual the case. In 
contrast with the plunging activity 
which characterized the inordinate buy- 
ing movement of eighteen months ago or 
so, for example, things industrial are 
dull indeed, as is clearly indicated by the 
usually accepted indicia of trade. Thus 
the bank clearances throughout the 
country are ranging from 25 to 3314 per 
cent, weekly, below the level of a year 
ago, and the number of idle railway cars 
-507,427 on April Ist and 483,067 on 
April 23rd—is the largest in our entire 
history. 


PHASES OF DEPRESSION 


N addition to the foregoing, the build- 
ing permits issued in 155 cities in 
March called for an aggregate expendi- 
ture of $118,439,947 as against $145,- 
923,799 in March, 1920, and there is no 
assurance that even this reduced volume 





of construction will go forward imme- 
diately, though nothing stands forth 
more strongly than the shortage of 
houses everywhere. The production of 
pig iron is at low ebb and the unfilled 
orders for steel on the books of the lead- 
ing producers have diminished rapidly. 
This latter could not well be otherwise, 
for according to the leading trade au- 
thorities the steel industry is operating 
throughout the country on a basis of a 
little less than 40 per cent of productive 
capacity. There has been, moreover, a 
marked contraction in the volume of ex- 
ports, the outward shipments of mer- 
chandise during March amounting to 
but $384,000,000, which compares with 
no less than $819,556,000 last year and 
$603,141,000 in 1919. Lower prices, of 
course, account for some but not for all 
of this great contraction. 


ROM the foregoing it is only too 

painfully apparent that existing 
conditions leave much to be desired, and 
very few authorities of deep observation 
and wide experience are looking for a 
long-sustained or extensive early recov- 
ery. This latter because, as a result of 
the many uncertainties in the situation, 
the appalling losses which have fallen 
upon the agricultural community 
through the decline in commodity prices, 
and the vast unemployment of labor— 
estimated officially on May Ist at up- 
wards of 5,000,000 wage workers—de- 








BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


mands are likely to be restricted to mere 
current requirements for some time 
longer. But these considerations, and 
others which might be mentioned—such 
as the disturbing and depressed condi- 
tion of affairs abroad, the unwillingness 
of retailers to pass price reductions on to 
the consumers, and the like—has not 
stood if! the way of some improvement 
in various departments of industry, and 
with this there has developed a change 
for the better in general sentiment. 


VARIOUS ENCOURAGING FEATURES 


HERE is much of encouragement in 
the fact that the extreme pessimism 
which has pervaded all markets since the 
turn of the year, and even before, has 
undergone a modification, for it is only 
when business men and investors can 
look upon two sides of a proposition in- 
stead of one, and weigh the good against 
the bad, that constructive forces will 
again become operative and assert them- 
selves in forward impulses. As observed 
by Bradstreet’s, in its review of trade at 
the beginning of May, the following were 
among the encouraging features in the 
situation: 


Recent developments have been mainly on 
the favorable side and include a continuance 
of reports that spring trade has turned out 
better than was earlier expected; a more 
confident view of predictions as to fall-trade 
prospects; a faster pace revealed in outputs 
of shoes, leather, bituminous coal, crude 
petroleum, automobiles, and tires; a de- 
crease in the number of idle cars, and better 
loadings on the railways generally; better 
net earnings reported for March than for 
many preceding months by a number of rail- 
roads; an improved tone manifested in iron 
and steel, based largely upon better takings 
of material by the auto and oil trades; a 
fairly well sustained upward :movement in 
the stock and exchange markets; and last, 
but not least, additional evidence of an eas- 
ing of money. 


ONE of the foregoing developments, 

as Bradstreet’s itself points out in 
commenting upon them, would be 
esteemed of first importance in a normal 
year; and, as a matter of fact, they may 
be accounted for satisfactorily under the 
theory that they are features of a sea- 





sonal and temporary improvement; but, 
as the trade authority notes, they may 
be taken, in connection with better crop 
reports, as explaining the more cheerful 
and hopeful sentiment which is in evi- 
dence in many lines and sections of the 
country. While it would yet appear 
that any true and enduring industrial re- 
awakening would have to await upon an 
improvement in fundamental economic 
conditions, such as the re-establishment 
of the peace of the world, admitting of a 
free interchange of merchandise; an ex- 
tension of, or a betterment in the con- 
ditions surrounding international credits 
and exchange, and a proper readjust- 
ment of production costs through a re- 
duction in freight rates and a downward 
revision in the wages of railway em- 
ployees and steel workers, it is never well 
to overlook the part which a seemingly 
superficial movement may play in an 
industrial revival. 


SENTIMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


NY recovery: in price in securities 

or commodities or merchandise, no 
matter what the influencing cause may 
have been, reacts favorably upon senti- 
ment, and the improvement in senti- 
ment, in turn, reacts favorably upon 
prices, and so it often follows that a 
movement which had very little basis at 
the start will—through mere sentimental 
considerations alone—develop into an 
affair of some magnitude. Conditions 
always govern in the end, of course, and 
unless these are favorable and “justify” 
the movement it cannot be sustained, 
nor will prices remain for long above 
their true level or intrinsic worth. 
Whether the increase in industrial ac- 
tivity which has been noted is destined 
to merge into anything more consider- 
able than a seasonal advance is a matter 
which time alone can determine. And 
the same is true of the recent recovery 
in the stock market, which originating, 
obviously, with the professional traders, 
has been maintained, thus far, by active 
and aggressive manipulation. 


HIS is well enough, as far as it goes, 
but the ultimate success of a move- 
ment of the kind depends entirely upon 
the course of events and the disposition 
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New York to the Coast 


pn from New York, Guaranty 
Service to Investors extends its tacili- 
ties to you through a country-wide system 


ot othices. 


These 33 offices are linked to head- 


quarters by telegraph and telephone. 


Through each Guaranty representa- 
. : } i = le a Pod “ahi . iis t 1 . : ®@ z 
tive, the comp ete facilities of this © om 
pany are placed at your disposal—to buy 
and sell securities; to give you informa- 
tion; to suggest investments suited to 


your particular requirements. 


If it isinconvenient for you to call, you 
can avail yourself of Guaranty Service by 


correspondence with our nearest office. 


Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Old Seasoned Bonds 


Based on Pre-War Values 


The Oldest Banking House in Chicago is able to 
offer careful investors pre-war, old and seasoned 


First Mortgage Serial 6% Gold Bonds 


Due in 1-2-3 Years 
Denominations $500, $1000 


Based on the normal values of seven to ten years 
ago, these pre-war Greenebaum Bonds provide an 
absolutely sound investment, with 100 per cent 
assured safety. 

By substantial serial payments of principal the 
original bond issues have been greatly reduced, and 
the security is now three and four times the total 
outstanding bonds, based on pre-war values. 
Present incomes of the properties back of these 
bonds are eight to ten times annual bond issue re- 
quirements; prompt payment of interest and prin- 
cipal is, therefore, doubly assured to investors in 
these seasoned Bank Safeguarded Bonds. 

Protected by every safeguard at the command of 
this institution, these Old Seasoned Bonds also carry 
the distinct advantage of having been originally 
issued long before the war period of inflation. 
Inform us how much you wish to invest; we will 
send you a special list of our Old Seasoned Bonds to 
fit your individual needs. 


Ask for List of Old Seasoned Bonds 
Price, Par and Accrued Interest 


For convenience, use coupon below 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 


66 Years’ Proven Safety 





Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 


S. E. Cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
I am interested in your OLD SEASONED BONDS. 





Send special list suitable for investment of $........... to 
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of the investing public, and the latter 
has shown no very lively interest in the 
performance as yet. There has been, 
however, a well-sustained demand for 
bonds, which have improved moderately 
in price, and this really constitutes the 
best feature of the securities market. 
Nothing speaks more eloquently of the 
vast change which has taken place in the 
worth of investment capital in recent 
years than the refunding operations in 
connection with the maturing $215,000,- 
000 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy joint 
4-per-cent collateral trust bonds. This 
undertaking was brought to a successful 
conclusion through the offering of a 
$230,000,000 Northern Pacific—Great 
Northern 614-per-cent fifteen-year gold 
loan, secured by the same collateral, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy stock, 
and rendered additionally attractive by 
being made convertible into 6-per-cent 
bonds of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
or 7-per-cent bonds of the Great North- 
ern Company. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


EEP interest centered in the out- 

come of the loan in consequence of 
the fact that it is the largest piece of cor- 
porate financing undertaken in years 
and also because of certain sentimental 
considerations. The original issue was 
the outcome, for instance, of the des- 
perate struggle waged between the Har- 
riman—Kuhn-Loeb & Co.-Standard Oil 
group on the one hand against the 
Morgan-Hill faction on the other, for 
the control of the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany twenty years ago. The contest for 
ownership resulted in the panic of May 
9, 1901, the most violent which Wall 
Street has ever experienced, in the course 
of which Northern Pacific common stock 
sold at $1,000 a share for cash and $700 
a share, “regular way.” The warring 
financiers settled their difficulties ulti- 
mately, and Burlington stock, appraised 
at $200 a share, was made the basis of 
the Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
joint 4-per-cent bonds. As against tnis 
issue placed at par, or on a 4-per-cent- 
interest basis twenty years ago, the com- 
panies have now sold a more attractive 




















E believe that our judgment, based on experience with 

the industrial growth of the country, since our foundation 

in 1865,can be used to advantage by Individuals, Cor- 
porations or Trustees, in the selection of investments. 

Through our correspondents, listed below, with most of 
whom we are connected by private wires, we also offer the 
benefit of immediate communication with the more important 
security markets of the United States. 


ALBANY, N.Y. PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
HORACE S. BELL F. C. PEACH 
100 State Street Agricultural National Bank Building 


HINCKS BROS. & CO. CHARLES H. GILMAN & CO. 


207 State Street PROVIDENCE. RI 
CHICAGO, ILL. WILSON, SLADE & CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PORTLAND, ME. 
} 


a Rhode Island Hospital Trust Bldg. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

JOHN F. STAFFORD & CO. MITCHUM, TULLY & CO. 

32 Bedford Street Montgomery and California Streets 


American National Bank Building 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. J. EDDY & CO., Inc. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Hartford-Aetna National Bank Bldg. H. H. SKINNER 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 425 Main Street 
CHARLES W. TOBEY TROY, N.Y 
Merchants Bank Building Sa Re STO 
SHONTELL & VARICK | Le 
Amoskeag Bank Building 
NASHVILLE, TENN. UTICA, N.Y. 
CALDWELL & CO. MOHAWK VALLEY INV. CORP. 
214 Union Street 225 Genesee Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE & CO. KINSLEY & ADAMS 
Drexel Building 15 Foster Street 
ALSO 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, LONDON 
on whom we issue 
CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 


which obtain for the Traveler, through personal introduction, the services and facilities 
of their Correspondents throughout the world, which safeguard financially, and in every 
way convenience those who contemplate TRAVEL IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW WAY OF BUYING BONDS 


UY Bonds as you bought your 
Liberty Bonds—in partial pay- 
ments. Our Partial Payment Plan 
permits purchase of our bonds in payments extend- 
ing over a ten months’ period with interest at 6% 
on all payments until completed. 


Further details are contained in our booklet H M-1o 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Incorporated—Successors to N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicago 


CHICAGO 
OETROIT 


NEW YORK 
sT. Louis 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 
MILWAUKEE 














Here’s 
Another 
Contented 
Investor 


G. L. Miller & Company, 
Hurt Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sirs 
Your letter of April lst affords me an opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of the very substantial manner 
in which you have handled my investments in your Company 
and those of my husband for the past seven years. The 
services which you have rendered have at all times been 
courteous, prompt, and eminently satisfactory in every way. 
Mrs. James Hazleturst, 
Washington, D. C 
INVEST IN 7% MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
These bonds meet every standard of safe, profitable invest- 
ment. Every bond is secured by non-speculative fire-proof 
property conservatively worth often much more than twice 
the amount of bonds issued. 
An interesting booklet —‘' Creating Good Investments,” 
explains the many excellent features of 7% Miller Bonds 
Write tcday for a copy. 


$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 
7° Interest paid twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 15 years 
Partial payment accounts 


G.L.MILLER & CG. 


406 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA, 
“*First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 
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issue, bearing 614 per cent, and offered 
to the public at 961% or on a 67 per- 
cent interest basis. 


DIFFERENCE between 4 per cent 

and 67 per cent, or 27 per cent, 
per annum may not seem much to inex- 
perienced observers, but apply that rate 
to the face of the loan, $230,000,000, 
and the amount is $6,612,500 a year; and 
multiply that by fifteen years, the life of 
the bond, and it will appear clear that 
the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern Railroads are compelled to pay 
$99,187,500 more in the way of interest 
to borrow $230,000,000 for a period of 
fifteen years now than it would have cost 
them twenty years ago. What is true of 
the added worth of investment capital to 
such properties as the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern is true also of 
every other railroad, every public utility 
corporation, every industrial company, 
every municipality, and every state in 
the land. Their new capital might not, 
in each and every instance, cost them as 
much as 27¢ per cent per annum more 
than they could have acquired it a dozen 
or twenty years ago, but some of them 
would be compelled to pay even higher 
prices, and none of them could purchase 
capital upon the same favorable terms 
as of old. 


CAPITAL’S INCREASED WORTH 


HIS latter phase of the conditions 

surrounding capital is reflected in 
the prevailing prices of bonds and in- 
vestment on the stock exchange, for, 
naturally, the old issues adjust them- 
selves to the altered measure or standard 
of value. The only way that this can be 


accomplished in the case of an old bond, 


which is a contract, unalterable as to 
amount, date of maturity, or interest 
rate, is through a decline in price, until 
the amount of money required for the 
purchase of the security at the rate of 
interest it bears, say 4 or 5 per cent, will 
give an income yield of 614 or 7 per 


/ 


cent, or whatever the prevailing worth 
of capital may be for an issue of similar 
general character and quality. Investors 
should bear this feature in mind at this 
time, for it does not of necessity imply 
that there must be something radically 











National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Unemployed 
Funds 


Funds temporarily unin- 
vested need not lose earning 
power. 


Reserves accruing for 
taxes, estate funds awaiting 
distribution, surplus accum- 
ulating for building oper 
ations or for dividends, 
may be deposited under 
special arrangements sub- 
ject to payment of interest 
at rates which vary ac- 
cording to conditions. 
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LEW? 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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The Easiest Way 
fo Gain a Fortune 


"THE regular, persistent invest- 
ment of small sums is, after 
all, not only the most certain, 
but the easiest way to gain an 
income paying fortune. 
Our new booklet, “Thrift —With 


a Smile,” tells how. Free on request. 


An example of present day investment opportunities 

is found in the 6°¢ Gold Notes of Standard Gas & 
|| Electric Company, available at a price to yield an 
average annual return of 9 ¢ 


Ask for pen H-16 


| HM Byllesby & Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
S. La Salle Se. 111 Broadway 


Boston—Providence —New Haven—Detroit 
Minneapolis—Madison, Wis.—Oklahoma City 
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Banking Service 


The World Around 


In all matters of foreign trade or do- 
mestic banking you can rely on the 
strength, experience and facilities of 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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8% LOANS 
NON - SPECULATIVE 


Invest in FIRST MORTGAGES on Atlanta improv- 
ed real estate or on Georgia FARMS; worth in each 
case, upon conservative appraisal, at least tw ice the 
amountofloan. Georgia's legal interest rate is 8%. 
During 25 years experience, not a client has lost a 
dollar invested through us. Without charge to inves- 
tor, we collect interest, attend to insurance and tax 
payments and all other necessary protective services. 

$250.00, $500.00, $1000.00 FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

Send for booklet on Georgia, current bulletins on bond and 
mortgage offerings and facsimiles of testimonials 

GREEN, TeLSON & McKINNEY 
Suite 1701-1710 ‘D Hurt Bidg. TLANTA, GA, 
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CONDITIONS 


wrong with a corporation because its 
issues are selling at a low figure. That 
may be no more than a measure of the 
increased worth of capital. 


UT the converse of this proposition 

is also true. In other words, not 
all bonds are cheap because their quota- 
ble range is lower than we have been 
accustomed to see in the past, for when 
corporations of the best character and 
the highest credit are compelled to pay 
from 7 to 9 per cent for new capital, and 
even more, it is only natural that the 
older emissions, even bonds of savings 
bank character, should feel some of the 
effects of the altered conditions. The 
opportunity of pic king up investment 
bargains from time to time centers in 
this feature; for, while capital is likely to 
be worth more than in prewar days for 
some time to come, and probably for a 
number of years, it will not always com- 
mand the prevailing high price. With 
the slow re-establishment of normal con- 
ditions in the money and credit markets 
of the world, capital will surely decline 
in value; that is, interest rates for a 
fixed investment will fall and the prices 
of long-term securities will advance, the 
income yield keeping pace with the 
worth of capital on the decline as it has 
on the advance. 


WHEN CAPITAL WAS CHEAP 


O one, of course, can foretell what 

demand may fall upon the invest- 
ment market as a result of the ultimate 
settlement of the German reparation 
matter, for, apparently, both Germany 
and France are looking towards this 
country in the hope of negotiating large 
international loans. But the majority of 
experienced financial observers, that 
matter aside, are inclined to the belief 
that investment capital has advanced 
about as far as it is likely to go, if it has 
not already reached the peak. The 
period of its full enhancement covers, 
roughly, an interval of twenty to twenty- 
five years. In other words, capital was 
at its lowest ebb in the years between 
1896 and 1901, when many railroads 


were able to float 314-per-cent general 
or refunding mortgage bonds at par, 
and, in fact, some companies, undergoing 

















A Modern Way 
to Financial Security 


HE modern trust company 
affords a way by which 
money and property can be set 
aside and safeguarded, and yet be 
used for the benefit of a family or 
others, assuring them financial 
security. ‘This method is known 
as a voluntary or living trust. 
Men in business who wish to see 
their families in a secure financial 
position; women with property who 
seek to be protected against their 
own inexperience in affairs; men 
who desire to assure their own 
financial well-being in adversity or 
old age; sons and daughters who 
plan to provide for their parents; 
those who wish to endow institu- 
tions and charities: people in all 
walks of life, with these and many 
similar problems, are turning to the 
voluntary trust as the solution. 


Under such a trust, money, se- 
curities, or other property is placed 
in the hands of the trust company, 
for the benefit of those named. 
The company will take care of in- 
vestments and re-investments, the 
management of property, payment 
of income and distribution cf prin- 
cipal. The trust may be made 
revocable or irrevocable, as desired. 
The maker of the trust can retain 
general control of investments, or 
leave that entirely to the company. 
In fact, a voluntary trust may be 
made to meet varied needs and 
wishes. 

A booklet entitled “ Safeguard- 
ing Your Family’s Future’ will give 
you more information. It may be 
had for the asking at trust com- 
panies throughout the country, or 
by writing to the address below. 


Trust Company DivisIon 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau Street, New YORK 
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The Judgment 
of Time 
HE best test of any security 
—the final judgment of its 


soundness—is the judgment 
of Time. 


Straus Bonds have passed this 
judgment successfully. They 
have always been paid promptly 
in cash on the day due, without 
loss and without delay, ever since 
this House was founded in 1882. 


Investigate Straus Bonds. Write 
today for 


Booklet F-1109 
S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 




















Copyright, 1921, by 8. W. Straus & Co. 





SAFE and 
PROFITABLE 


NVESTORS BONDS are SAFE 
because they are first mortgages on 
the best city property and are 

offered by a House of seventeen years’ 
experience, affiliated with one of 
Chicago’s strongest banks. 

They are PROFITABLE because they pay 7% 
—the highest income consistent with safety. 
Safe—profitable—free from fluctuation and 
worry—isn't this an ideal investment com- 
bination? 


Write for Booklet No. B-1o9 and details of partial 


payment pian 


COhe INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 














The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on fourth page 
following. 











reorganization, and notably the North- 
ern Pacific, succeeded in inducing their 
creditors to accept bonds bearing no 
more than 3 per cent. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul general mortgage 4s 
sold freely in 1898 on a 3.16-per-cent- 
interest basis, and the United States 
Government, in 1900, was able to refund 
its entire outstanding debt, with the ex- 
ception of the 4s of 1925, into a consoli- 
dated 2-per-cent loan. 


A* the Government Consolidated 2- 
per-cents carry the circulation 
privilege, they afford no accurate basis 
for comparison with the Liberty and 
Victory bonds, but it is interesting to 
note that they once sold freely around 
110. The income yields for the Govy- 
ernment war issues, at the beginning of 
May, ranged all the way from an interest 
basis of 4.07 per cent for the tax-exempt 
34s of 1932-47 to an interest basis of 
5.90 per cent for the Victory 4°4s of 
1922-23. It took about twenty-five 
years, or, roughly, from the interval 
embraced between the close of the Civil 
War and the panic of 1873, during which 
interest rates averaged about the same 
as now, down to the years 1896-1901 
for investment capital to find its lowest 
level, and similarly it has taken, roughly, 
about twenty-five years, or from 1896-— 
1901 to the present time, for it to attain 
its greatest worth. That the intervals 
should be of almost equal duration in 
each instance is a peculiar circumstance, 
of course, but it hardly warrants the 
conclusion that capital fluctuates as to 
worth in twenty-five-year cycles 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 


ANY things may serve to modify 

the readjustment of capital on 

this occasion and accelerate its decline, 
but the problem is of international scope 
rather than of domestic application. It 
is not in this country alone that capital 
has advanced to the highest worth in a 
half century or more, for the phenomena 
is universal, nor does the solution, even 
so far as we are concerned, rest of neces- 
sity in our recent heavy importations of 
gold. In the nine months of the fiscal 
year down to and including March, our 
receipts of the precious metal have ex- 


























$1,800,000 
: LOEW’S THEATRES : 


BroNewYorkciy «© Guaranteed ®xirn NS. 


FIRST MORTGAGE \ 
Real Estate Serial Gold Bonds 





Normal Federal Income 
Tax up to 4% Paid by Borrower 


We summarize herewith the principal features of this unparalleled investment, 
from a letter from Mr. Marcus , President of the borrowing corporation: 


Se curit e The bonds will be secured be an absolute closed first mortgage on the above 

ys two theatres now under construction, and by the land at Broadway at 83rd 
St., New York City, owned in fee simple, and land at Broad and New Sts., Newark, part of 
which is owned in fee and the balance covered | bya highly favorable sixty-three year lease. 
All theatre seats, drapes, carpets and theatre equipment of both [ ppccereimy are eo 


as security. In addition, prompt payment of both principal and interest is unconditionally 
guaranteed by 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


with gross assets of over $40,000,000, net assets of over $27,000,000 and net earnings of over 
200% of the entire bond issue. 


























Buildings: Each building will ibe 


* fireproof and thorou 
modern in every respect, will include a —_ 
tre seating about 2700 people—and in a ddi- 
tion will contain four stores and two floors 
of offices, 


Valuation and Income: 


The combined properties are valued at 
$3,175,000, or nearly twice the amount of 
the bond issue. The net income is estimated 
at $532,000, or about 3% times the greatest an- 
nual interest charge on the entire bond issue. 


Borrower: Loew's Incorporated 


owns all of the stock of 
the New Broad Company, which in turn 
owns the Broadway and Eighty-Third Street 
Theatre in New York City; and the Broad 
and New St Theatre, Newark, N.J. Loew's 
Incorporated owns and controls over a hun- 
dred theatres, including those now in course 
of construction, throughout the United 
States and Canada, having a total daily aver- 
age attendance of about people, or 
an annual attendance of approximately 
100,000,000 persons. 


Maturities: Serial, 1 to 10 years; denominations $100, $500, $1000 
Price, par and accrued interest, yielding 8% 


Cash or Partial Payments 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 


The above information, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources believed to be 
accurate. Bonds offered subject to prior sale, and when, as, and if issued and received by us. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY 


562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Rockford, Illinois 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Can a Corporation 
Be Compelled to 
Declare Dividends? 


Suppose you owned some 7°% non-cumu- 


lative preferred stock in a prosperous cor- 
poration which had not declared dividends 
in five years. Suppose at the end of that 
time, the directors declared a 7°, dividend 
on the preferred, a 25°) dividend on the 
common stock. Would the preferred stock- 
holders have any recourse? Could they 
demand the unpaid dividends of the five 
preceding years, before the holders of com- 
mon stock cut the melon? Hundreds of 
questions like this, which concern every 
person holding stock in a corporation, are 
answered in a simple, straightforward, 
authoritative way, in 


Corporate Organization 
and Management 


By Thomas Conyngton of the New York Bar 


The standard guide in all matters of org: unising. 
financing, and managing corporations. 
Conyngton starts at the very beginning, analy br 
the corporate form, showing its advantages and 
disadvantages. He describes in detail the full 
procedure of incorporating, the kinds of stock, 
and their issue He explains the charter, by- 
laws, and meetings. 


A Guide for Business Men 


The duties of the officers, declaration of dividends, 
handling finances, promotions, consolidations, 
reorganizations, and dissolutions are clearly ex- 
plained. Many pages of legally accurate corpor- 
ation forms, which you can use as guides, are 
contained. The analytical index enables you to 
secure instantly the answer to the problem con- 
fronting you. 


You May Examine the Work 


If you are interested in any corporation, or expect 


to be, this manual will be of constant assistance 
to you. It contains 778 pages and 200 forms. 


Published 1917 (Sixth printing, 1920). We will 


gladly send you the work for examination; the 
form below is for your convenience. 


TheRonaldPress 
Company 


At Bookstores or by Mail 
The Ronald Press Company, 

20 Vesey Street, New York 
Send me for examination Conyngton's Corporate 
Organization and Management. Within five days 
of receipt, I will either remit $6 in payment or 
return the book. 


Name ; na socueeeneetnnnin 


Address 


Business Connection = 
For catalog of publications, check here. 0 
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ceeded shipments by $333,291,120, but 
this large accession to our metallic 
stores has excited very little influence in 
the markets. That the reserve position 
of the Federal Reserve banks has been 
strengthened by the inflow is apparent 
enough, but the depression in industry 
has continued; money has remained 
scarce, particularly to commercial bor- 
rowers; interest rates have ruled high, 
and the conditions surrounding capital 
and credit are virtually unchanged. 


ANY financial observers have 

come to regard the constant and 
unrestrained inflow of gold as an em- 
barrassment of riches rather than a bene- 
fit. ‘They emphasize the fact that the 
principal exporting countries stand in 
far greater need of the precious metal 
than we do; that if they divest them- 
selves of the only medium essential for 
reserve purposes their currencies may be- 
come further depreciated and that they 
may have little or nothing left in the end 
to buy merchandise with or pay their 
indebtedness to us. And, aside from 
these considerations, there is some fear 
that the heavy imports may result in a 
secondary inflation here and an un- 
healthy speculative movement in the 
stock market. But the future presents a 
different problem. Europe’s needs are 
great, and if, as a result of her heavy 
requirements, capital and credit com- 
mand high rates abroad, Europe is likely 
to turn to this country for her supply of 
funds, and that naturally will have the 
tendency to check any rapid fall in the 
worth of investment capital here, for 
interest rates tend to equalize the world 
over. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


LTHOUGH a better sentiment has 
been engendered in the iron and 

steel industry as a result of a moderate 
reduction in prices made by the United 
States Steel Corporation in an effort to 
bring its schedules in line with those of 
the independent producers, the develop- 
ment has not stimulated large and con- 
fident buying for the reason that con- 
sumers, generally, are looking for a still 
more drastic revision, one based either 
upon a reduction of freight rates or upon 
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q For the benefit of our read- 
ers we give below a list of 
some of the special booklets 
on financial subjects issued by 
firms of established reputation: 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company of New York, 140 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sarety anp 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, N. Y., or Straus Building, Chicago. 


Gettinc THE Most Out or Your Money. 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 


Hills, Mass. 


Whuy a Trust Company? Bankers Trust Co., 
16 Wall Street, New York 


MeN AnD Bonps. National City Co., 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Do I Neep Lire Insurance? Postal Life In- 
surance Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tue Premier INVESTMENT. William R. Comp- 
ton Co., 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Men anv Tuerr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ConcERNING Trusts anp Witis. Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Acceptances. National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


How Farm Morrtcaces Are Mape. George 
M. Forman & Co., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Tue 6° Systematic Savincs Pian. Greene- 
baum Sons Bank and Trust Co., La Salle and 
Madison Streets, Chicago, Il 


6% AND Sarety. Calvert Mortgage Co., 865 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTMENT Items. Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Bonps—5°% To 7.85°). Mercantile Trust Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Loose-Lear Security Recorp. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


NortTHWESTERN Municrpat Bonps. Seattle 
National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Tue Mart Orpver Bustness. H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Tre INvestmMent—TuHeE House Backine Ir. 
The Investors Company, 3131 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Feperau Estate Tax Law Ano ReGcu.atTions. 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
37 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Copies of the above will be supplied 

upon request by addressing Finan- 

cial Department, Harper's Magazine, 
Franklin Square, New York 











the reduction in the wages of the steel 
workers, or upon both combined. It is 
idle, of course, to look for any marked 
revival in the industry as long as the 
impression prevails that prices have not 
touched bottom, and everyone now real- 
izes that this can be accomplished by a 
lowering of production costs, the largest 
item in which, so far as the iron and steel 
and the transportation industries are 
concerned, is labor.. In so far as the rail- 
ways are concerned the problem appears 
to be in a fair way of an early solution, 
for the Railway Labor Board has abro- 
gated the national wage agreements 
which were a thorn in the side of the cor- 
porations, and has been hearing argu- 
ments on the question of operating costs, 
wages, and the like. 


HE railway brotherhoods, through 

their spokesmen and “economists,” 
have been combatting the arguments of 
the executive officers, and have indulged 
in many wild and foolish accusations, 
but the fact remains that the railway 
pay rolls increased from $1,190,000,000 
at the beginning of the war to $3,800,- 
000,000 in 1920, and this item contrib- 
utes more largely than anything else to 
the enormous increase in operating cost. 
To meet the ever-expanding expendi- 
tures, three flat percentage increases 
were imposed upon the freight-rate 
structure of 1914, until charges have 
been advanced to a point where they are 
strangling business. It is cheaper, for 
example, to ship wool from Australia to 
Boston by steamship than from Nevada 
to Boston by rail, and cheaper, so far as 
freights are concerned, to bring corn 
from Argentina by water than from 
western Kansas and Oklahoma by rail- 
road. Fruit and vegetables are reaching 
New York from California ria the 
Panama Canal, because it costs less to 
ship that way and there has been a 
pronounced revival in transportation by 
rivers and canals. A reduction in rail- 
way wages will permit a lowering of 
freight rates, and a reduction in freights, 
with a revision in wages of the steel 
workers, would make possible a revision 
in iron and steel products that would 
stimulate a lasting industrial revival. 

















Corrective Processes 


and 


Constructive Developments 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


LTHOUGH the first half of the year 
has not brought forth that measure 
of industrial improvement that was ex- 
pected by many business men and finan- 
cial observers, at the outset, the interval 
has not been without some highly im- 
portant developments of a constructive 
character, and the general situation— 
taken as a whole—is better at this writ- 
ing than it was six months ago. This, of 
course, does not imply that all the 
necessary adjustments have been com- 
pleted or that all the obstacles in the 
way of a business revival have been re- 
moved, for such is not the case. Existing 
conditions leave very much to be desired, 
despite any betterment that has taken 
place, and confidence is sadly lacking; 
many old problems still await a solution 
and new and highly perplexing problems 
are presenting themselves continually, 
and the future is by no means clear. 


SOME REAL IMPROVEMENT 


OMETHING of a beneficial nature 
») has been accomplished, however, 
through the slow corrective processes of 
depression, which, properly considered, 
is the cure and not the disease. While 
stocks of merchandise are still very large 
in some lines of industry, they are not 
so in all departments of trade, and 
where the accumulations of material 
have been worked off you find the better 
and the stronger markets, as, for exam- 
ple, in textiles. Conversely, where the 
supplies of basic commodities and manu- 





factured goods are large, as a result of 
either overproduction or undercon- 
sumption, the depression continues 
acute, as is evidenced by the conditions 
prevailing in the metals industries. Al- 
though collections are poor, much has 
been accomplished in the way of liqui- 
dating the past-due indebtedness of mer- 
cantile and corporation borrowers, which 
weighed so heavily upon the banking in- 
stitutions at the begining of the year, 
and credit conditions are slowly but 
steadily improving. 


NOLD imports, which during the ten 

X months of the fiscal year to and 
including April have amounted to $441,- 
708,504, as contrasted with total exports 
of $345,567,495 during the correspond- 
ing period last year, have greatly im- 
proved the monetary situation, and the 
large influx of precious metal, if properly 
employed, will be a powerful factor in 
the industrial revival when the time for 
a forward movement arrives. But if this 
store of treasure is used as the basis of 
a secondary inflation, of which there is 
some fear, it may, through stimulating 
unhealthy speculation and checking fur- 
ther necessary liquidation, undo much 
of the good that has been accomplished 
thus far and prove a detriment rather 
than a blessing. One of the most impor- 
tant achievements of the half year has 
been the downward revision of prices of 
commodities and manufactured wares, 
and the most direct route to a complete 
readjustment runs along the line of still 
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lower prices, equalized, of course, 
through a proper reduction of wages and 
production costs. 


LOWER WAGES AND PRICES 


HIS feature is so well established 

now that no one regards the recent 
reduction in iron and steel prices or the 
further downward revision, which is in- 
evitable in the industry, as an unfavor- 
able feature, but, rather, as a construc- 
tive development. True it is, without 
doubt, that the cut in prices attests to 
an unusually severe depression ip a most 
important basic business, but the only 
way to effect a cure is to stimulate con- 
sumption, and that can best be accom- 
plished by making the goods attractive 
to the buyers. The price cut, in other 
words, is the remedy, not the ailment, 
‘and, by the same token, the possibility 
of lower freight rates, following the re- 
duction of railway wages, has become a 
“bull argument” in Wall Street. This 
is in marked contrast with the attitude 
of the speculative market in the days 
before the war when manipulators and 
pools and cliques conjured with the 
prospects and possibilities of higher 
freight charges in their efforts to advance 
stocks. 


OWER wages, lower freight rates, 

and lower prices are natural cor- 
rectives of past excesses and they are 
essential to any complete and satisfac- 
tory readjustment, but, of course, the 
theory that they constitute a great 
stimulating force can be carried too far. 
There is, for example, nothing conclusive 
in the idea, so widely entertained 
throughout the country, that the princi- 
pal obstacle now in the way of an indus- 
trial revival centers in the fact that the 
retail merchants, as a class, have not 
passed the reduction in prices made by 
the manufacturers and wholesalers on 
to the consumers. This, it is held, has 
stood in the way of liberal buying on the 
part of the public and has imposed a 
check on industry all along the line. 





No one, of course, will underestimate the 
part that sentiment or psychology plays 
in the matter of retail merchandising, 
and it may be that some persons, and 
perhaps many persons, have refrained 
from buying because prices were high, or 
because of their belief that values might 
decline later on. 


SURVEY OF CONDITIONS 


HEN you come to consider all the 
circumstances, however, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that for 
every consumer who has not bought lib- 
erally this year because retail prices were 
high, two or more have not purchased 
because they have not had the where- 
withal to pay. That the purchasing 
power of the country has been reduced 
materially by the duration and severity 
of the reaction cannot be doubted, and 
it would be strange indeed if such were 
not the case, for the losses which have 
fallen upon the agricultural classes, 
through the decline in commodities, runs 
up into the billions, and the same is true 
of merchants and manufacturers. Profits 
have fallen off everywhere; taxes and 
rents are absorbing more of income than 
ever before, and there is a very large un- 
employment or partial employment of 
labor, all of which attests to a curtail- 
ment of buying power. That the retail 
merchant may have aggravated the dis- 
turbance by his unwillingness to pass 
price reductions on to the consumers 
may be true, but he is in no way respon- 
sible for the decline in commodities and 
the losses incurred thereby which stand 
in the way of a quick recovery. 


N exhaustive country-wide survey 

of conditions made by the Credit 
Defense Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, recently discloses 
the following as the salient features of 
business at this writing: 


1. The predicted spring revival in indus- 
try has failed to materialize, with a few ex- 
ceptions in lines which were the first to 
liquidate. 
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AcH month Investment Recommendations 
k, serves many investors as a guide in 
their purchase of securities. A request to 
our nearest ofhce will bring this booklet 
to you. 


Our broad service of financial informa- 
tion and advice is also at your disposal. 


If you have any investment problem, | 
or if you wish detailed data on particular 
issues or types of securities, an inquiry to 
our nearest office will place at your 
service the entire range of GUARANTY 
SERVICE TO INVESTORS. 


We shall be pleased to send you a copy 
of Investment Recommendations or to assist 
you in any other way. 


Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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Investors’ Guide 
for July 


Prestige developed through two-thirds of a 
century’s investment experience, has firmly 
established the House of Greenebaum fore- 
most in the minds of thousands of con- 
servative investors in all parts of this 
country and abroad. 


The Greenebaum Standard of Safety is 
nationally recognized as representing the 
maximum protection for investors. 


Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds meet the safety requirements of the 
most exacting investor—individual, estate, 
corporation or institution. They comprise 
the most attractive form of investment, 
combining extreme safety of principal with 
liberal interest return. 


For over 66 years, Greenebaum Bonds have 
successfully stood every test. 


Ask for July Investors’ Guide No. 507 


For Convenience, Use Coupon Below 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


66 Years’ Proven Safety 





Correspondents in Many Cities 





The stockholders of Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company are_ identical 
with the stockholders of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company 


Oldest Banking House in Chicago 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
S. E. Cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Send a copy of the Greenebaum Investors’ Guide to 
NAME 
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2. Unemployment is still on the increase, 
although somewhat arrested by the usual 
seasonal improvement. 

3. Inroads have been made upon savings 
which had been steadily increasing until 
recently. 

4. Collections have continued difficult, and 
liquidation of debts and bank loans is still a 
slow process. Some large concerns are asking 
for extended terms, and are offering notes for 
past due accounts. 

5. There has been a steady decline in 
bank-clearing figures in harmony with re- 
duced business and liquidated prices. 

6. Efforts are being made to operate on the 
smallest possible stocks. 

7. We are approaching the time of renewal 
of manufacture. 

8. Speculation at this time of undue pres- 
sure for business is unsafe and if indulged in 
will result in delaying recovery. 

9. Railroads are making progress toward 
the ultimate solution of their most serious 
problems. 

10. The housing shortage probiem is yet 
to be solved. 

11. There must be created an adequate 
machinery for the underwriting of financing 


_ of commerce to foreign markets. 


12. The banking situation is sound. 
13. American enterprises on the whole are 
still sound. 


14. The liquidation process must continue. 


AN INDUSTRIAL RELAPSE 


HAT the moderate increase in activ- 

ity which developed in special lines 

of industry, like automobiles, textiles, 
footwear, and in motor tires and acces- 
sories, in March and April, should have 
shown unmistakable signs of hesitation 
around the middle of May did not sur- 
prise the experienced observers of finan- 
cial and commercial phenomena in the 
slightest, for the latter had regarded 
the movement, from its inception, in the 
light of a temporary and seasonal im- 
provement rather than as a definite turn 
in general industry toward a higher level. 
But the speculative element in Wall 
































BEFORE BUYING 
THE SECURITY OF A COMPANY 
DO YOU EVER 
ASK THESE QUESTIONS? 


Is the demand for its product or its service 
such that periods of business depression can 
have but little effect on its earnings? 


Have its dividends always been earned with 
a margin of safety? 


Are the assets behind the company’s bonds 
and stock not only sufficient, but in excess of 
the requirements for safety? 


Upon request we shall be pleased to suggest investments 
meeting these requirements. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 18 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON 
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Do Investors 
Appreciate 
Miller Service? 
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Name of writer on request) 
Invest in 
7°co Miller Mortgage Bonds 


You, too, can feel as satisfied as the writer of the above let- 
ter. Through Miller Service your invested funds are thor- 
oughly safeguarded and net you a good interest return. 
Every bond is secured by an income-earning, non-specula- 
tive, fire-proof apartment structure or office building in a 
prosperous locality—property worth substantially in excess, 
often more than twice the amount of bonds issued. 


As the borrowers are required to deposit with the Trustee 
each month one-twelfth of the amount of the principal and 
interest due for that year, all payments are made promptly 
to every investor. There is nothing to worry you when you 
invest in 7°; Miller Mortgage Bonds It is just as easy, just 
as safe as depositing money in your savings bank 


Send today for a copy of “* electing Your Investments.” 
This booklet is ; ind its clear explanation of the many 
excellent features of 7 Vu Vortgage Bonds will 
interest you. Write for a copy today. 

$100 Bonds; $500) Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


7°>% Interest paid twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 15 years 
Partial payment accounts invited 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Toallenealionetieetianestienettonsinntansibtamtemetenstiamstemetestan | 


G. L. Miller & Company, 
497 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Send me a copy of “Selecting Your Investments.” 
seeking a safe investment for approximately $. 
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City and State 
a | 
G.L.MICLER & CG. 


407 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA 
**First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 





Street viewed the matter from a differ- 
ent standpoint and was very much dis- 
appointed over the setback which devel- 
oped where the buying movement itself 


originated—namely, in the automobile 
industry. 


N consequence of the great activity 

which had developed in this depart- 
ment, according to reports, necessitating 
the re-establishment of full-time opera- 
tions and the re-employment of a full 
quota of workmen, it came as a shock 
when a further reduction in the price of 
motor cars was announced by several 
manufacturers. And the unfavorable 
impression was heightened when it be- 
came known that the cuts were made for 
the purpose of stimulating buying, 
which, it is admitted, was slackening at 
the very time it was reported to be 
growing active. Automobile stocks, 
which had advanced extensively and, in 
some instances sensationally, in connec- 
tion with the glowing reports of the re- 
viving industry, declined with some 
severity upon the inauguration of the 
price-cutting campaign, and the market 
was further depressed by unfavorable 
statements bearing upon the acute de- 
pression in the iron and steel industry, 
which were unpleasantly confirmed im 
the passing of the regular dividends by 
the Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
the Columbia Steel Company, and the 
Lackawanna Steel Company. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DEPRESSION 


EVERAL other corporations, includ- 
ing the Hocking Valley and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad companies, 
the American Linseed Company, and 
the Central Leather Company, took 
similar action in omitting their regular 
disbursements—in the case of the latter, 
the dividend on the preferred stock— 
and the list has since increased, and 
these incidents added much to the de- 
pression of sentiment in Wall Street. 
But a deeper significance attaches to 





the action of the steel-producing com- 
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“CLEAR THE WAYS” 


Win7g| HEN a ship is ready to be launched the order goes out to 
‘clear the ways!” and men fall to with their hammers to 


knock the restraining blocks from beneath the keel. 


In the field of business and finance, The Continental and Commercial Banks 
“clear the ways” for the smooth launching of their customers’ enterprises. This 
strong group of banks has had wide experience “clearing the ways” for 


American business. 
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Now that the tides of commerce and industry are returning to their normal 
flow, we are more than ever prepared to assist in “clearing the ways” for a 
permanent return to an era of business prosperity, and to place our best 
banking energies behind the affairs of those in search of a constructive 
banking connection. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 


More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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—Send for this 
July Investment List 


N° INVESTOR can 
afford to make 
final selections for 
July until he has 
seen our list. 


INVESTORS BonDs 
are first mortgages on 
the best city property, 
and are the same in- 
vestments in which 
funds of the Madison 
& Kedzie State Bank 
are also placed. 
INVESTORS BONDS pay the exceptionally 
attractive interest of 7%. 

THESE BONDS can be bought on partial 
payments starting as low as $10. 


Write today for Booklets No. B-110 


COhe INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 
Bldg., Louisville, 
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Write for This 
Guide to July 
Investment 


VERY one with money for 
July investment should 
have a copy of our July 

Investment Guide. It describes 
safe, worry-proof bonds in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 amounts 
—the kind that have stood the 
test of 39 years without loss or 
delay in payment. Write today 
and ask for 


Booklet G-1109 
S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York, Straus Building 
Chicago - Straus Building 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 





























Copyright, 1921, by S. W. Straus & Co. 











CONDITIONS 


panies than to any of the others in con- 
sequence of the fact that iron and steel 
are the barometers of trade, and the 
conditions reflecting therein usually fore- 
shadow the conditions that are likely to 
develop in general business later on. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, the reduction or 
omission in recent weeks of so many 
dividends by railway, sugar, leather, 
steel, copper, oil, mining, and miscella- 
neous corporations has raised the ques- 
tion of the ability of many companies of 
high character to maintain their regular 
disbursements, and the uncertainty has 
had a harmful effect in depressing the 
prices of some high-grade issues unduly 
and in checking recoveries. 


NSETTLING these incidents 
may be from the standpoint of an 
investor, they are only the outward 
manifestations of the readjustment 
through which industry has been passing 
for many months and it is not impossi- 
ble that the financial district has been 
taking a too gloomy view of the outlook. 
The little revival in business activity, for 
instance, was clearly nothing more than 
a seasonal improvement, and general 
industry, which did not share in the up- 
turn to any marked degree, is little, if 
any, the worse off for the relapse. Quiet 
conditions are fairly typical of this sea- 
son, and the reaction may be nothing 
more than the inception of the custom- 
ary midsummer period of dullness. The 
rounding out of the half year which is 
close at hand will probably see the last 
of any additional dividend changes of 
importance that are likely to be made, 
and if there should be no open defaults 
or bankruptcies by conspicuous railway 
or industrial concerns, the constructive 
elements in the situation are bound to 
assert themselves. 


as 


GERMAN REPARATIONS AGREEMENT 


HESE include a partial or complete 
liquidation of many weak and over- 
extended positions, an unmistakable im- 
provement in credit conditions, generally 























“_ and when you reach Paris 
THE EQUITABLE will be waiting to help you" 


HEN you reach Paris this summer, you will find The Equitable 
Waiting to help you solve many travel difficulties. 


We have established in our Paris Office, at 23 Rue de la Paix, a 
special Travel Service Bureau, in charge of an experienced travel 
man. He and his assistants will gladly help you in the following ways: 


1 
2 
3 


Arrange your itinerary and assist you in passport matters. 
Purchase your railroad and steamship tickets. 

Secure your hotel accommodations in the towns and cities 
you w ill visit. 

Arrange motor, airplane and sightseeing tours. 

Tell you where to find the reliable shops, 

Give you information of all kinds that is required in 
European travel. 


Our Dollar Letter of Credit will be your introduction to our Paris 
Office and Travel Service Bureau—and it’s the safest, most con- 
venient and most economical way to carry your funds. 


You can get our Letter of Credit directly from us or through your 
local bank. 


LONDON 


Send today for our booklets, “When You Go 
Abroad” and “The Traveler's Primer.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
PARIS 


3 King William St., E.C.4 23 Rue de la Paix 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 
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Twenty - five Thousand 
Home Stockholders 


HE Srrenctu AND STANDING of 

the operating units of Standard 
Gas & Electric Company are evi- 
denced in the fact that 25,000 home 
citizens own 1714 million of dividend 
paying stock in the properties serving 
them with electricity and gas. We 
originated the term Customer Owner- 
ship and were pioneers in developing 
this evolution in public utilities. 


BYLLEsBY SeEcURIT.ES are based on 
modern, efficient properties, supply- 
ing indispensable services—and the 
confidence and good will of the public 
in more than 500 cities and towns. 


Ask for Securities List H 


H. M.Byllesby & Co. 


et 
Chicago New York 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence — New Haven — Detroit 


Madison Oklahoma City 


Minneapolis 

















BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. -$1.7: 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING Cureton C. Frevp.. 1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Ropert R. UppeGraFr.............. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Rusexiuz, H. Conwew.............. 1.35 
WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. RussettH.Conwett 75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
Lorin F. Devanp...... 


or 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Frepericx W. Taytor.. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Frepertck W. Taytor... 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cnaruies A. Conant. it is eae 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














CONDITIONS 

satisfactory harvest prospects—though 
no one can speak definitely upon the out- 
come of the crops at this season—the 
prospects of a further lowering of pro- 
duction costs through a reduction of the 
wages of railway laborers and_ steel 
workers, and a marked betterment in 
political affairs abroad. In years to 
come, no doubt, the action of Germany 
in accepting unconditionally the terms 
of reparation imposed upon her by the 
Supreme Council of the Allies will be 
regarded as one of the most notable his- 
torical events of the Great War, and it is 
a highly important constructive develop- 
ment as well—a step toward the re- 
establishment of workable financial and 
commercial conditions throughout the 
world. 


| T is, of course, impossible to predict 
the economic consequences of the 
payment by Germany of a sum as vast 
as $33,750,000,000 in installments of 
approximately $485,000,000 annually, in 
addition to 25 per cent of the value of 
her exports each year, but they are des- 
tined to be of great importance and of 
far-reaching application, affecting the 
commerce and finance of the entire 
world for years to come. Assuming that 
Germany will endeavor to carry out the 
contract in good faith, there must come a 
new alignment in foreign trade and 
finance, for it is only through an excess 
of her exports over her imports that 
Germany can hope to liquidate the 
larger part of her obligations. This 
will necessitate the flotation of loans 
and the establishment of foreign credits 
in order to purchase raw materials and 
supplies, and it follows, naturally, that 
Germany will have to be successful in 
finding a market for her finished wares, 
which can be attained only at the ex- 
pense of some of the foreign trade of 
her adversaries. 


COMPETING FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


T is difficult to see any other outcome 
of the German reparations matter 
than an era of active competition in the 
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Gawain payment of 


| Bight Per Cent! 


First Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bonds 


The Bonds will be secured by 
tangible real estate valued at 
approximately two times the 
entire bond issue and all the 
usual safeguards that feature 
the American Bond & Mort- 


gage Company investments. 


In addition there is an addi- 
tional guarantee of prompt 
payment of principal and in- 
terest by a corporation with 
net assets of fifteen times the 
amount of this loan and in- 
come sufficient to pay over 


twenty times the interest 
charges. 


The wide margin of actual and 
tangible real estate security, 
supplemented by the uncondi- 
tional guarantee of one of the 
largest corporations in the 
United States, together with 
the unusually attractive in- 
terest rateand 4% of the Nor- 
mal Tax paid, combine to 
make this one of the strong- 
est investment issues we have 
ever been able to offer the 


investing public, 


Maturities: 1 to 10 Years Denominations: $100 $500 $1000 
Price: Par and Accrued Interest, Yielding 8 Per Cent 


The above information, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources believed to be 
accurate. Bonds offered subject to prior sale, and when, as, and if issued and received by us, 


AMERICAN 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


American Bond & Mortgage Bldg., 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Columbus, Ohio Davenport, Iowa Grand Rapids, Mich, Rockford, Tlinois 


Winnie 


MORT 
gow? . CAGE % 


Fill out and mail this coupon for Booklet Q'37, illustrating and describing this invest- 
ment and the remarkable enterprise which guarantees it 
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BOND QUESTIONS 


UR booklet “Bonds—Questions 
Answered, Terms Defined,” ex- 
plains the meaning of various terms 
which are often not clearly under- 
stood by the inexperienced investor. 


We shall be pleased to send a copy with- 


tH M-11 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., Inc. 


out charge upon request for Bookl 
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Every Person 
with Dependents 


Should secure and read a copy 
of “Safeguarding Your Family s 
Future,” which may be ob- 
tained of a local Trust Com- 
pany, or by addressing the 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


American Bankers Association 
Five Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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LOANS 


8% 
NON - SPECULATIVE 


Invest in FIRST MORTGAGES on Atlanta improv- 
ed real estate or on Georgia FARMS; worth in each 
case, upon conservative appraisal, at least twice the 
amount of loan. Georgia's legal interest rate is 8%. 
Durin ig 25 years experience, not a client has lost a 
dollar invested through us. Without charge to inves- 
tor, we collect interest, attend to insurance and tax 
payments and all other necessary protective services. 

$250.00, $500.00, $1000.00 FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

Send for booklet on Georgia, current bulletins on bond and 
mortgage a rings and facsimiles of testimonials. 

REEN, TILSON & MeKINNEY 
Suite ante: 1710 r) Hurt Bidg. NTA, GA, 

















foreign markets in which that nation 
will be successful that has the cheapest 
and most efficient labor and the lowest 
Whether that nation 
whether the van- 


production costs. 
will be Germany, 
quished in the arts of war may not be- 
come the victor in the arts of peace, re- 
mains to be seen. But it does not appear 
as though the United States is likely to 
carry off the palm, for the high duties 
discussed in connection with the new 
tariff, if carried into effect, bid fair to 
raise the cost of production to a level 
at which we cannot compete advan- 
tageously in the free markets of the 
world. There is something strangely 
anomalous about the recent legislative 
performances in Washington in rela- 
tion to foreign trade, which, if it im- 
plies anything at all, implies mutual 
buying and selling and a free inter- 
change of commodities and manufac- 
tured wares. 


E have expended in recent years 
W no one knows how many billion 
dollars in an effort to build up a mer- 
chant marine that we may trade with 
the world. Having acquired the facili- 
ties to do business, we immediately set 
about enacting an emergency tariff bill 
imposing prohibitive duties upon many 
articles of foreign commerce and con- 
taining an “antidumping” clause and a 
valuation clause for the express purpose 
of excluding various commodities or 
compelling the community to pay dearly 
for them. Some of the provisions of the 
emergency bill will be perpetuated, no 
doubt, in the permanent tariff measure, 
with its very high duties, which is to be 
enacted later in the session. Not the 
least surprising feature about this legis- 
lation centers in the fact that we have 
become a creditor nation. All the 


world owes us money, and we would 
like the debtor nations to pay their 
debts, but we are placing nearly every 
possible obstacle in the way of their 
settling up through shipments of mer- 
chandise, and they have very little cash 
to spare. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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~ Making Your 
Business Control 
More Effective 


Your effectiveness as a business executive 
depends largely upon two factors: 

1. A working knowledge of sound, progres- 
sive methods of business analysis and direc- 
tion, and the ability to apply that knowledge 
to specific problems. 

2. Your understanding of the economic forces 
governing business activity and the part they 
play in determining current trends and 
practices. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


definitely supplements and broadens your powers in 
both these directions. It gets right down to the 
fundamental problems that face the men bearing 
responsibility in business. 

Each issue of this distinctive new magazine presents 
actual, successful methods of executive 
developed in practice by business organizations. 
These plans are described by men whose standing and 
experience leave no doubt as to their knowledge of their 
subjects, given in their 
original settings so that the reader can more readily 
adapt the procedures to his own use. 


control as 


The methods discussed are 


Special Departments of Unusual Value 
In the Review Section, new business books are im- 
partially described by business and technical experts. 
Ihe Problem Section contains authoritative solutions 
to executive problems worked out by experienced 
business men. Another department is devoted to 
items of business progress. 


Subscribe Now for This Magazine 
and see for yourself its business value. Get each 
month its specific aids in your work. Build a per- 
manent file of it for reference. Subscriptions will be 
taken at your bookstore, or send in the coupon below. 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


At Bookstores | 
The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 

Enter my subscription to “ 4dministration—The Jour- 
nal of Business Analysis and Control” for one year 
Invoice for the amount of the year’s 

ibscription—85.00 (Canadian $5.50; foreign $6.00)— 
will be sent me with the first issue. 


1 or by Mail 


12 issues), 


Vame 


{ddress ov 
(366) 
Business Connection 


For catalog of publications, check here. © 
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CONDITIONS 
PARADOXICAL CONDITIONS 


| EALLY, this situation is full of 
» paradoxes and odd quirks and 
turns. As, for example, while we are 
most reluctant to buy from abroad or 
buy cheaply, we are very eager to sell; so 
eager that bankers have been requested 
to make no loans to foreign nations un- 
less assured that the borrowers will ex- 
pend the proceeds in this country. 
While there may be a certain justifica- 
tion for an arrangement of this kind in 
the effort to stimulate domestic business, 
it seems scarcely equitable to force a 
necessitous foreign nation to pay 8 or 
10 per cent for money, which is about 
the prevailing range for European bor- 
rowers, and then compel it to buy goods 
at a much higher price here than it could 
purchase the same articles elsewhere. As 
a creditor nation anxious to encourage 
financial as well as commercial relations 
with the countries overseas, we should 
pursue a more liberal policy than the 
one outlined and be content with only 
fair profits. 


N other words, if satisfied with the 

solvency of the creditor and with the 
terms and details and desirability of 
making the loan, there should be no rigid 
insistence that the proceeds should be 
expended in this country in each and 
every case. All business is closely inter- 
related and it may well be that money 
borrowed by a European nation here and 
expended in China or Peru might be of 
greater actual benefit to citizens of the 
United States through the ramifications 
of trade than if the fund were laid out 
here in the first instance. As long as this 
country continues as the principal source 
of supply for foreign nations, borrowers 
of high standing may agree to expend 
the proceeds of their loans here, but as 
soon as conditions change they will 
seek their money elsewhere and only 
undesirable borrowers, nations who op- 
erate on a pawn-brokerage basis and 
will pay any rate of interest and submit 
to any terms, will seek their accommo- 
dation of us. 


























Passing of Illusions 


Facing the Facts 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE was, unfortunately, no 

marked improvement in general 
business during June, but, to the con- 
trary, wherever a change in the basic 
industries occurred it appeared to be in 
the nature of a further depression of 
prices or a further curtailment of activity 
or a little of both combined. And de- 
spite some hopeful signs which have 
appeared on the horizon, the situation 
at this writing, early in July, leaves 
much to be desired. In addition to the 
many uncertainties and perplexities which 
surround the financial and commercial 
outlook, both here and abroad, for 
example, a slow but steady liquidation 
which has persisted in the markets for 
months and which has resulted in an 
almost unprecedented shrinkage in 
values, shows no clear indications of 
having run its full course, even yet. 
True it is that both stocks and com- 
modities have enjoyed recoveries from 
time to time, but the improvement in 
sach instance thus far has been of mod- 
erate proportions and, after a_ brief 
interval, prices have relapsed and have 
fallen usually to a lower level than 
before. 


ILL ADVISED OVEROPTIMISM 


fe commenting upon the situation at 
the turn of the half year, the National 
City Bank, in its July summary, dealing 
with economic conditions and govern- 
ment finance, said: 


The plain truth of the thing is that the 
recovery of business for which everybody 





has been hoping and waiting since the 
depression began late last year, has not vet 
materialized. No one’s interests will be 
furthered by an ostrichlike attitude which 
buries its head in undue optimism and makes 
glowing predictions for the immediate future 
predicated wholly on a magnifying of the 
favorable symptoms. It is easy enough and 
pleasant enought to lull anxiety by such a 
process of reasoning, but what is wanted 
now is a general realization of the obstacles 
that must be met and overcome, more than 
a light-hearted prevalence of optimism 
founded only on half truths. 


O one familiar with the course of 

the markets since the beginning 

of the year and with existing conditions 
can question the accuracy of the fore- 

going presentment or the desirability of 
giving it an expression, for the commu- 
nity has been deceived repeatedly during 
the interval, or has deceived itself by 
what has been termed “a conspiracy 
of optimism,” or, in other words, by the 
minimizing of every unfavorable feature 
and the magnifying of every passingly 
favorable development. ‘The first occa- 
sion was early in January, when a little 
spurt of activity in the textile industry, 
after an almost complete estoppage of 
buying extending over several months, 
and the reopening of a number of man- 
ufacturing plants, in large part on short 
time and reduced wages, were widely 
proclaimed as the reawakening of indus- 
try. All the pools and cliques and 
manipulators in Wall Street became 
busy and stocks were taken in hand 
and advanced in an effort to create the 
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An Industry of 
Rising Earnings 


M** light and power com- 
panies are showing stead- 
ily increasing earnings, due to 
lower operating costs. The> 
bonds of some of these com- 
panies are available at prices 
that give high yields. Let us 
submit to you the facts upon 
which we base our recom- 


mendation of these securities. 
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impression that a business revival was 
in progress. 


A SITUATION MISJUDGED 


ERY few if any other of the lead- 

ing industries of the country, 
however, shared prominently in the 
initial improvement in cotton goods. 
Activity had been stimulated in that 
quarter by a drastic reduction in mer- 
chandise values and as soon as the man- 
ufacturers and commission merchants 
attempted to advance prices buying 
ceased and apathy returned. In the 
meanwhile the signs of contraction in 
the barometric industries of iron and 
steel were becoming more pronounced 
and the leading railways of the country 
brought forth statements of earnings 
which not only disclosed acute business 
depression, but revealed a situation that 
foreshadowed disaster unless the tend- 
encies could be checked, which, for- 
tunately, has been the case, in part. 
And in addition all the usually accepted 
indicia of business, bank clearings, 
building operations, and the foreign 
trade statements pointed unmistakably 
to but one conclusion, namely, that 
industry was diminishing steadily, not 
expanding. 


IQUIDATION had developed in 

the stock market, under the cover 
of the manipulated advance, even before 
these adverse tendencies of business 
were appreciated, and when they be- 
came generally well known, prices, 
which had been wasting away slowly, 
declined sharply; railway issues, in 
particular, falling to a lower level even 
than that attained in the break last 
December. Nearly everything else de- 
clined in sympathy, the markets reflect- 
ing an extreme depression of financial 
and commercial sentiment. The second 
occasion upon which the speculative 
element was deceived, or deceived 
itself, this year, regarding industrial 
recovery had its origin in the spurt of 
activity which developed in the auto- 
mobile business in the closing days of 
March and the fore part of April. 
Experienced observers were practically 
unanimous at the outset in pronouncing 
the increased buying of motor cars, 
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textiles, footwear, and some other arti- 
cles as a seasonal improvement, incident 
to the return of spring, rather than a 
definite turn in general industry toward 
a higher level, but all the machinery 
of the markets was employed to create 
the contrary impression and make it 
appear that business at last had broken 
its thralls. 


CUTS IN AUTOMOBILE PRICES 


TOCKS were taken in hand again 
x) and the shares, in particular, of 
various automobile, tire, and motor- 
car accessories companies, dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange, were 
bid up rapidly, and the general list of 
securities recovered in sympathy. So 
much was made out of the “come back” 
in the automobile business and such a 
far-reaching influence, elsewhere— 
through increased buying of | steel, 
rubber, leather, and fabrics—was as- 
cribed to the revival in that department, 
that many persons who were skeptical 
at first regarding the full measure of 
improvement began to doubt their own 
conclusions and to wonder if, after all, 
the industrial tide had not definitely 
turned. To be sure there was little 
that tended to show such to be the case, 
for the trade indices, bank clearings, 
building operations, railway earnings, 
and the volume of imports and exports 
continued unfavorable; further con- 
traction was noted in iron and steel, the 
leading copper mines of the country 
closed down entirely, in consequence of 
an enormous overproduction and a 
lack of demand for copper metal and a 
current of liquidation ran steadily in 
the great commodity markets, still fur- 
ther depressing the prices of cotton, 
wheat, provisions, sugar, rubber, and 
other articles. 


NY doubts which financial observers 

may have entertained regarding the 
true significance of activity in the auto- 
mobile business and its applications to 
general trade, however, was speedily 
resolved by the developments within the 
industry itself. These came in the 
shape of an announcement of a drastic 
reduction in the price of two makes of 
motor cars of high cost, an action which 
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' The Basis of Better Times 


) HE aggressive spirit of this country aspires to some- 
i thing better than the world has known. Merely to 
revert to pre-war times will not satisfy the United States. 
It seeks a deeper philosophy of human relations, a sounder 
basis of business, an efficiency in government expressed 
by results, an ever advancing standard of living. 








The great problem in the achievement of these ends 
is a higher sense of responsibility on the part of those 
engaged in business and production. The world’s prog- 
ress must always depend upon the individual. 


The problems of labor are reducible to the relation 
of one man to one job. If every man were true to his 
job and every job a square deal, labor problems would 
be reduced to a minimum. 


The function of employers is to direct labor, achiev- 
ing success in proportion to the return which labor en- 
joys. Labor which willingly follows and trusts an able 
general is always loyal and productive. 


Capital exists because it is an essential tool of com- 
merce and industry. A dollar must perform an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 


These are simple truths. There is nothing Utopian 
in business standards that call for hard work and square 
dealing. The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York is confident that through the individual accep- 
tance and observance of these standards will come the 
realization of better times. 
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was followed speedily by the inaugura- 
tion of a price-cutting campaign involv- 
ing cars of high and low and intermediate 
degree alike, and this has continued 
without interruption until, at this writ- 
ing, out of ninety well-established makes 
of automobiles in the country, at least 
fifty-seven have made reductions rang- 
ing all the way from a hundred dollars 
or so up to one and two thousand dollars, 
and perhaps more, and some of the 
manufacturers have cut their prices 
two and three times. The admission 
by manufacturers that the reductions 
were made to stimulate the buying of 
motor cars, which was _ languishing, 
came as a shock to persons who had 
been led to believe that great activity 
prevailed in that quarter and who had 
based their expectations of an industrial 
recovery thereon. 


PASSING OF AN ILLUSION 


LL markets, stock and commodity, 

and many departments of busi- 
ness as well, took a distinct turn for the 
worse in the closing days of May, and 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the reaction was influenced, in 
large part, by the passing of the illusion of 
a commercial revival, based on the first 
slight temporary improvement in the 
motor-car and kindred industries. And 
as a result the lowest prices of the year, 
and in some instances the lowest prices 
for many years, were established in 
June. The latter was particularly true 
of railway and industrial shares, which 
were under continuous and almost unre- 
strained liquidations for nearly six 
weeks, the movement terminating only 
a few days prior to the date of this 
article. Some idea of the unusual 
depression in securities may be obtained 
from a study of the average prices of 
twenty railroad and twenty industrial 
issues compiled by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and employed by that publication 
as a basis for statistical comparisons. 
These disclose an average price for the 
railroads, on June 18th, of $67.85 per 
share, a figure which has not been 
equaled since October 24, 1898, when 
the average was $65.66 per share. The 
high point for the railroads for all time 
was $138.36 on January 22, 1906. 
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N the same day, June 18th, that 
( the railway shares were selling at 
the lowest figure in nearly a quarter of 
a century, the average or index price of 
twenty representative industrial shares 
was $67.25. This is the lowest, with 
but one exception—December 20, 1920, 
when the index was $66.75 per share— 
since December 19, 1917, when the 
average was $65.95. The highest aver- 
age figure for industrial stocks was 
$119.62, on November 3, 1919. Coin- 
cident with the depression in railway 
and industrial stocks, in June, impor- 
tant commodities like wheat, corn, oats, 
lard, pork, beef, sugar, cotton, petro- 
leum, and iron and ‘steel also declined 
to the lowest prices of the year, and in 
some instances to the lowest level in 
many years. The cause of the decline 
in commodities was the same as in 
stocks, namely liquidation, arising, no 
doubt, from the cumulative effects of 
the long-continued reaction; over- 
production, diminished buying, and con- 
suming power, the continued strain on 
credit, due to the inability of very many 
corporations, merchants, and farmers 
to liquidate their indebtedness; the 
distressing conditions abroad and income 
tax payments. 


WHAT DELAYS RECOVERY 


O one can doubt, of course, that 

this country, and the industrial 
world in general, will eventually work 
out of the present depression, but that 
can only be accomplished through a 
long, slow, and painful process. The 
chief difficulty of those who have been 
looking for a speedy recovery, and who 
have sought to anticipate it in the stock 
market and elsewhere this year, is that 
they have failed to comprehend the 
sources of the difficulty, the time which 
must elapse before the damage can be 
repaired, and the utter futility of any 
attempt to hasten the correction and 
remedial processes. There was nothing 


unfavorable, of course, in the slight in- 
crease in activity in textiles in January 
or in the buying of automobiles and 
some other articles in March and April, 
and it is to be hoped, and it may be 
confidently asserted, that there will be 
numerous other occasions upon which 
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these industries and other industries 
will display quickening impulses. 


T is clear, however, that these devel- 

opments and some other passingly 
favorable features did not foreshadow 
a general industrial revival, and though 
they were utilized as a stimulating force 
in the security market, they were 
wholly ineffectual in sustaining the tem- 
porary improvement in prices. This 
arises from the fact that the develop- 
ments, while constructive in themselves, 
and marking slightly better tendencies 
in some departments, have not affected 
the fundamentals of the situation to 
any pronounced extent. About one 
half of the population of this country 
are engaged in agriculture, and the 
losses which have fallen upon them, 
and are still falling upon them, through 
the decline in commodity prices, are 
simply appalling. It is idle to look for 
industrial activity of such measure as 
this country was accustomed to during 
the war, and even under normal condi- 
tions in the years preceding the war, when 
the income of at least 50 per cent of the 
community has been seriously curtailed. 


HEAVY LOSSES EVERYWHERE 


Bu a recovery in general business 
has not been deferred in conse- 
quence of the losses which have fallen 
upon the farmers and planters from the 
shrinkage in commodity prices, alone. 
That is the source of the trouble, no 
doubt, but in addition they owe large 
amounts of money, which they cannot 
pay, to county banks and storekeepers. 
The latter in turn have found it difficult 
and in very many cases impossible to 
liquidate their indebtedness to banks 
in the large financial centers or to job- 
bers and dealers. And so the purchas- 
ing power of the country has been very 
seriously curtailed, a large volume of 
credit has become locked up or “frozen” 
hard and fast, for any pressure to collect 
the indebtedness would result in bank- 
ruptcies, and the creditors might obtain 
little or nothing for their claims. Under 


such conditions the retailer can only 
buy sparingly, if at all, and this in turn 
reacts upon the jobbers and the dis- 
tributors of merchandise, and from 
them upon the commission merchants 
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and the manufacturers’ agents and, 


finally, upon the mill itself. 


OQMMODITY prices—in particular, 

farm products-—have declined more 
extensively, as a general proposition, 
than anything else, and that complicates 
the problem of industrial recovery, for 
unless the farmer can exchange his 
products for merchandise upon the 
same relative basis as in the past he 
cannot buy as extensively as of old of 
countless articles, and that will tend to 
hold business under repression. And it 
seems obvious, now, that either wheat, 
corn, and other grains, cotton, hogs, 
and cattle and wool must advance in 
price or that iron and steel, coal, and 
wearing apparel will have to undergo 
a further liquidation and a_ further 
decline in price. There is nothing 
mysterious about this at all; it is sim- 
ply in accordance ‘with the law of sup- 
ply and demand—a law as inexorable 
in its workings as that of the Medes 
and the Persians, “which altereth not.” 


PURCHASING POWER REDUCED 


ANY factors, aside from the fall 

in farm values and the curtail- 
ment of the buying power of one half 
the inhabitants of this country, enter 
into the equation of industrial depres- 
sion, and some of these are operating 
in the selfsame way. It has not been 
the farmers and planters alone, for 
example, who have suffered from the 
decline in commodities. Enormous 
losses have been incurred by numerous 
large corporations through a shrinkage 
in inventories, and the same is true of 
countless merchants and traders. And 
it should be remembered also that the 
present reaction is not confined to this 
country alone; it is of world-wide appli- 
cation and what has happened here has 
happened elsewhere. In other words, 
there have been very heavy losses in 
other countries through declines in 
commodities like silk, coffee, tea, rub- 
ber, wool, and sugar, and countless 
other things. 


T is not the purchasing power of the 
United States alone, but the pur- 
chasing power of the entire world which 
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_ Business 
| Law 


By Thomas Conyngton 
of the New York Bar 


In every business transaction the law gives 
you certain rights which you can advan- 


tageously claim. It also places upon you 
certain responsibilities with which you should 
be familiar for your own protection. 

“Business Law” is a practical work which 
gives you an explicit non-technical explana- 
tion of the points of law you should know in 
transacting every-day business. Mr. Conyng- 
ton, the author, is a well-known lawyer and 
business man. In his books he gives you 
the same advice that you would receive from 
a conscientious lawyer who desires to keep 
you out of court rather than develop cases. 


Complete Legal Advice on 
All Business Matters 


“Business Law” clarifies every detail of the 
law as it affects modern business. It covers 
contracts, sales, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, insurance, employment, partnerships, 
corporations, real and personal property, 
personal relations, bankruptcy, taxation, 
and many others. Numerous legal forms 
are given which can be adapted to your 
special needs. This is a new and thoroughly 
revised edition of the author's standard work. 
It is up-to-date and reliable, and adaptable 
for use anywhere in the United States. Two 
volumes, 870 pages, price $8.00. (Second 
edition 1920, second printing 1920.) 


See the Books Yourself 


This work will be of definite value to you in all your 
business transactions. You may examine it at your 
bookstore. Or we will be glad to send it to you for 
5 days’ inspection. Within that time you may send 
us your check for $8.00, or return the books, The 
coupon is attached for your convenience. 
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has been curtailed by the reaction, and 
the effects of this are only too apparent 
in our diminishing foreign trade, in the 
depression of shipping, and in the diffi- 
culties experienced by our merchants 
in inducing foreign buyers in Central 
and South America and in Cuba to 
accept merchandise bought and shipped 
them, or to pay for goods which they 
have received and perhaps sold. All 
of this reflects upon our industry, of 
course, and this is indicated, in part, by 
the omission or reduction of dividends 
by very nearly three hundred American 
corporations since October last, and 
the end does not appear to be in sight, 
even yet. Some of the losses have been 
marked off to profit and loss, some of 
them have been funded, but they rep- 
resent money lost despite that. Cred- 
itors’ committees are busy everywhere 
and many past-due obligations will be 
adjusted in time, on different bases, 
ranging all the way from nothing at 
all, or a few cents on the dollar, to a 
hundred cents and interest. 


LARGE ACCUMULATED STOCKS 


OW long it will take the country, 

or more properly, perhaps, how 
long it will take the commercial and 
financial world to work out of the de- 
pression —for it is of well-nigh universal 
application—is difficult to say, but very 
few experienced observers, if any at all, 
look for a speedy recovery. No one 
must lose sight of the fact, however, 
that something has been accomplished 
already, in the way of liquidating in- 
debtedness and reducing accumulations 
of materials, and this process will be 
continuous. There are still, however, 
some very large stocks of commodities 
on hand, as, for example, copper metal, 
wool, sugar and cotton. The latter will 
make a short crop, but there is a carry- 
over of about 7,000,000 bales, nearly a 
year’s supply in itself. Fair average 
harvests of wheat and other cereals are 
indicated in recent crop estimates and 
the production of iron and steel has 
fallen so low that there can be no large 
accumulations there. But it will take 


more than one crop to enable the farm- 
ers to pay their debts, accumulate a 
surplus and buy as freely as of old. 
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Encouraging Indications 


of Industrial Revival 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


LTHOUGH there were no clear in- 

dications of a definite turn for the 
better in general industry during July, 
and although the situation at this writ- 
ing, early in August, is characterized 
by a great deal of uncertainty, it is 
gratifying to note that there has been 
a modification of the extreme pessi- 
mism which ‘prevailed in financial and 
commercial circles in the late spring 
and early summer, and that many ex- 
perienced observers are taking a more 
hopeful view of the future. In com- 
menting upon the tendencies of business, 
recently, Dun’s Review took occasion 
to say that: “The significant fect is 
not that activities in some lines have 
increased moderately during a normally 
quiet period, but rather that forces 
which are essential to progress are now 
exerting a greater influence than in the 
immediate past.” 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


N elaborating upon this phase of the 
situation the Review points out that: 


Where inevitable readjustments have pro- 
vided a basis for commercial revival, the 
recovering movement is slowly gathering 
momentum, with more disposition shown to 
anticipate forward requirements. While 
most orders are still in small lots for prompt 
delivery, there are a few conspicuous excep- 
tions to the hesitant attitude, as in some 
dry-goods divisions, and in other cases re- 
newed demand only awaits more settled 





prices. Buyers who are not pressed for 
supplies see no advantage in committing 
themselves extensively while the course of 
the markets is downward, but the longer 
purchasing is deferred the more certain its 
future development becomes. Evidence is 
not lacking that merchandise stocks in vari- 
ous instances have reached a low point after 
months of restricted operation by dealers, 
and the knowledge that replacements will 
ultimately be necessary gives rise to con- 
fidential expressions regarding the outlook. 


HETHER the growth of more 

cheerful sentiment and the better 
tendencies in special departments of 
business will develop into something 
more considerable than a temporary 
improvement based, in part, upon the 
harvests and the marketing of the 
crops and, in part, upon the necessity 
of renewing diminished stocks of mer- 
chandise is a question which time alone 
can answer. Opinions, naturally, are 
widely divided over the matter, for the 
markets are full of cross-currents and 
conflicting influences and some of the 
tendencies disclosed in basic industries 
are far from reassuring. While admit- 
ting that the movement may proceed 
farther and even attain a considerable 
degree of strength as a result possibly 
of some unexpectedly favorable develop- 
ment, experienced observers, as a rule, 
are still inclined toward the theory that 
any revival now is likely to be of brief 
duration and of irregular and unequal 
application. 
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A Convenient Record 
of Your 


Investments 


Good business demands a syStem- 
atic record of your investment 
holdings. Federal Income Tax 
requirements make it imperative 





OUR “Loose Leaf Security Record” 
enables investors to have at hand com- 
plete information regarding their bond 
holdings — amounts, interest dates,ma- 
turities, prices, taxable status, etc. It is 
handy and compact —new pages may 
be added as required. Included is a 
bond interest table, also a chart of in- 
formation on all issues of Liberty and 
Victory Bonds. 


Mail coupon to our near- 


est office for free copy of 








Security Record HM-I3 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Please send me without charge : 
| Loose Leaf Security Record HM-13 


Current Investor's List. 
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A COMPLEX SITUATION 


HESE conclusions are predicated 

upon the greatly diminished pur- 
chasing power of the community, re- 
sulting from the severe shrinkage in 
commodity prices and other heavy 
losses; the still unliquidated positions of 
many farmers, planters, important tra- 
ders, and interior banks; the very large 
accumulations of certain raw materials, 
as, for example, sugar, coffee, cotton, 
wool, copper, and rubber, and, finally, 
the necessity of further readjustments 
in iron and steel, coal, wearing apparel, 
household goods, rents, freight rates, 
and wages in order to bring the prices 
of these commodities or the return for 
the services rendered more nearly in 
line with the present value of farm 
products and numerous other articles 
of prime importance. In other words, 
it is held by those who do not subscribe 
to the idea of a progressive recovery 
that very much remains to be accom- 
plished in the way of a final settlement, 
and that the processes of liquidation and 
adjustment are calculated to disturb 
the markets from time to time, arrest 
improvement, and impart irregularity 
to the movement. 


HILE there is no basis for com- 

parison between the present re- 
action in business and others which 
figure in economic history, either in re- 
spect to antecedent causes, widespread 
application, or intensity of effect, the 
phenomena of commercial depressions 
and of the recoveries therefrom have 
been carefully and exhaustively studied 
and the results have been embodied in 
important books dealing with the sub- 
ject. Although not definitely conclusive 
on the point, the inquiries tend to show 
that action and reaction are equal in 
industrial depressions as they are in 
mechanics and in many other things. 
All trade reactions, of course, grow out 
of excesses, such as unbridled specula- 
tion in securities, overtrading in com- 
modities and merchandise, inordinate 
capitalization and development, extrav- 
agant expenditure, personal, corporate, 
or governmental; reckless waste and 
destruction, as in war; and various other 
things of a like general character. 





























cA Country-Wide 
Investment 
Service 


New York 
140 Broadway 
FifthAve. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 
268 Grand St. 


Avsany, N.Y. 
Atianta, Ga, 
Bartimore, Mb. 
Boston, Mass, 
Burrao, N, Y. 
Cuicaco, Itt. 
Cincinnat1, OQ, 
CLEVELAND, O, 
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Harrissuro, Pa. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Minneapo.is, Minn. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Pitrsspurau, Pa, 
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Rocuester, N. Y. 
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San Francisco, Cat, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Our nearest Office 
will serve you 


promptly 
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The Current of 
Civilization 


pena LIGHT— 
electric power— 
have become fundamen- 
tal needs in modern life. 
With cities and towns 
growing 1n number and 
population and the in- 
creasing electrification 
of industry, the oppor- 
tunity of electric light 
and power producers for 
both service and profit has been correspond- 
ingly broadened in scope. 





The bonds of many such utilities are 
attractive investments. Over a long period 
these companies have shown unusual stability 
of earning power. With the gradual decrease 
of operating costs, net earnings are increasing. 


As an example, for the year ended April 


30, 1921,a group of light and power companies ' 


which we have selected shows an average 
increase in net earnings of 10.8 % as compared 
with the calendar year 1920, and an increase 
of 25.9% as compared with 1919. 


We shall be pleased to give you detailed 
information regarding bonds of these com- 
panies, which we recommend for investment. 


Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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A Record Book 


For Your 


Investments 
Distributed Free to Mortgage Bond Buyers 


To make it easy for owners of First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds to maintain an accurate 
record of their holdings, we have prepared this 
simple Investment Record. 


The book provides a most convenient method for 
keeping a correct account of your non-fluctuating 
securities. It is a flexible, pocket-size, loose-leaf 
book. 


The preparation of this book, for your 
convenience, is only a small part of the thoroughly 
comprehensive service to investors maintained by 
the House of Greenebaum. Extreme safety, plus 
efficient service, is the basis for the complete 
satisfaction enjoyed by Greenebaum Investors 
for over 66 years. 


If you wish a copy of this Investment Record, 


without obligation, just sign and mail the coupon 
below. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


66 Years’ Proven Safety 
Correspondents in Many Cities 





Stockholders of Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company are identical 
with stockholders of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
FOUNDED 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
S. E. Cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
Send a copy of your Investment Record to 
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CONDITIONS 
PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 


F the abuses have been extreme and 

long continued, then the resultant 
depression which follows, as inevitably 
as night follows day, is likely to be both 
severe and protracted; on the other 
hand, however, if the impelling and 
provocative influence has been mild, 
then the subsequent reaction has usually 
been of short duration and of moderate 
extent. The former type may be illus- 
trated by the historical depressions that 
followed the termination of the Napo- 
leonic Wars in 1815, and the panic of 
1873, which has always been closely 
associated with the excesses growing 
out of the Civil War. In both instances 
the contraction continued over periods 
of about seven years, and entailed great 
suffering upon the community, both 
here and abroad. The reactions which 
followed the panics of 1837, 1857, and 
1893 were far less severe and ran their 
course in two or three years, and those 
which occurred in 1884, 1903, and 1908 
were even shorter in duration and milder 
in effect. 


T is really difficult to say within 
| which class or category of depres- 
sion, as outlined above—whether long 
and severe or short and mild—the pres- 
ent reaction falls. In respect to the 
antecedent circumstances, of course, its 
origin in the extravagant expenditures, 
dishonesty, and waste of war, it presents 
more features in common with the two 
cycles of intensified contraction dating 
from 1815 and 1873 than with any of the 
others, and in certain particulars, as, 
for example, the enormous expansion 
of governmental indebtedness, the ex- 
tent of inflation, the burdens of taxa- 
tion, the derangement of the exchanges, 
the congestion of credit, and the like, 
the situation now appears even worse 
than upon either of the earlier occasions. 
Analogies are inconclusive, however, 


and it does not follow, necessarily, that 
because two reactions of unusual in- 
tensity have originated in wars that a 
third reaction, likewise an outgrowth 
of war, will be of similar duration and 
of like severity. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY 
& COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1865 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 18 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES 
216 BERKELEY STREET 45 EAST 42ND STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


_ Foreign trade relations are as yet far 
from normal; domestic industry is 
at a low ebb. 


But there is every reason to believe 
that because of these facts the pres- 
ent offers an opportunity for the 
conservative investor to buy securi- 
ties at unusually attractive prices. 


We shall be pleased to send you our list of investments 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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|BYLLESB 
SECURITIES 


HE investment securities of the electric 
and gas properties, built up and 
managed by the Byllesby organiza- 
tion, have a_ remarkably consistent 
and satisfactory record extending over 
a long period of years 
Present conditions have further en- 
hanced the desirability of these de 
pendable investments and their future 
IS most 
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reassuring 
Illustrated and descriptive literature and 


of our Partial Payment Plan 
will be sent on request. 


detail 


Ask for Literature // 


HLMByllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 


208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 

111 Broadway 
New Haven—Providence 
Oklahoma City 


Boston — Detroit 


Madison 


Minneapolis 
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EXPERIENCE 
OUR CLIENTS INTERESTS 


Safety and 7 to 8% 


It is just as simple to buy one 
of our 8° First Mortgage Real 
Estate Serial Gold Bonds as to 
make a household purchase. 


We sell of dollars 
worth of each year to 
banks. insurance companies and 
other investors large and small 


: 


' 
millions 
bonds 


lake advantage of our Partial 
Payment Plan and make your 
money earn the highest interest 
rate 


AMERICAN 
BOND & MORTGAGE 


CoMPANY 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 

562 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Columbus, Ohio Davenport, lowa 
Rockford, Illinois Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Please send without obligation on my part full partic- 
ulars on your Partial Payment Plan. Booklet Q39. 
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NO BASIS FOR COMPARISON 


N this connection one must not lose 

sight of the fact that there is not, 
and that there cannot be, any direct 
comparison between the conditions ex- 
isting now and those prevailing one 
hundred and six, or even forty-eight, 
years ago. Economic principles and 
the fundamental and underlying re- 
quirements of safe and honest business 
and finance remain unaltered, no doubt, 
but the world has not been standing 
still and the changes which have taken 
place in manners, customs, and methods, 
and in practically everything bearing 
upon the activities of life, whether po- 
litical, social or industrial, have been 
many and manifold. This is so entirely 
obvious, of course, that it is unnecessary 
to particularize, and attention is directed 
to the fact merely to point out that some 
of the changes, as, for instance, a better 
understanding between nations, speedier 
and more accurate means of communi- 
cation, improved methods of banking, 
and stronger financial institutions, and 
a livelier appreciation of the close inter- 
relations of business and finance every- 
where, may tend to soften the forces of 
contraction and speed the recovery. 


ND this is not impossible even 

though the conditions surrounding 
the present reaction appear far more 
complicated and disturbing than those 
which have attended and featured 
other instances or eras of world-wide 
depression. There is much of encourage- 
ment, for example, in the fact that the 
present administration at Washington 
knows and appreciates the besetting 
difficulties, and not alone that, but also 
that President Harding is showing a 
disposition to be helpful, wherever pos- 
sible, in devising ways and means for 
ameliorating the hard conditions and 
in assisting industry on the road to 
recovery. In his address to the Senate 
on July 12th the President said that 
from the date of his inaugural to the 
present time he had been ‘contemplat- 
ing conditions that would stagger all of 
us if it were not for our faith.” He was 


referring primarily to the situation in 
this country, but his remarks apply with 
even greater force to Europe with “its 
legacy of industrial upheaval and com- 
mercial chaos, of currency inflation and 

















Leadership 


i every industry—in every branch of commerce 
—some man is inexorably rising to leadership 
because his fellows have confidence in his judg- 
ment and faith in his honesty and purpose. 


Leadership is not a reward but a job—a com- 
mand froin society to make selfish interest serve 
the interest of all—to point the way for all to 
prosper. 


The greatness of a merchant is measured by 
the number of people who believe in him. 


To build a powerful organization, an employer 
must first win the loyalty of his employes by 
being loyal to them. 


Business is pushing forward toward the solu- 
tion of many problems. Men look for a broader 
acceptance of economic truths and for the obser- 
vance of higher standards. From the tangle of 
international conflict, social unrest and com- 
mercial uncertainties must come an era of better 
methods, better banking, better business, 


The leaders of business must assume respon- 
sibilities greater than men have heretofore been 
asked to shoulder. 


Upon the character of our leaders—upon their 
vision, courage, determination, wisdom and hon- 
esty—depends our progress toward better times. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York cooperates with business leadership which 
measures up to the requirements of the times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Far - Seeing 
Investors 


judge securities by their record 
and the safeguards which insure 
their stability. 


To such investors, Straus Bonds, 
backed by a record of 39 years 
without loss or delay in pay- 
menf, make a powerful appeal. 
They are safe in bad times as 
well as good. 

Write for our new booklet, 
“Common Sense in Investing 


Money.” Ask for 
Booklet I-1109 


S.W. STRAUS & CO 
Established 1882 
Straus Building - New York 
Straus Building - Chicago 


'ncorporated 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 
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Every Person 
with Dependents 
Should secure and read a copy 


of ‘‘Safeguarding Your Family’ s 
Future,’’ which may be ob- 


tained at a local Trust Com- 


pany, or by addressing the 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


American Bankers Association 
Five Nassau Street New York 











How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich 


Although never favored by fortune, Henry Wilkinson died leaving a 
fortune The small sums he was able to save never would have 
amounted to much but for a discovery Henry made of the power 
of compound interest. By a simple but unsuspected method Henry 
Wilkinson doubled his money and doubled it again. 

Hency Wilkinson's system is not a secret. It has nothing to do 
with speculation There is nothing left to chance or luck. It is 
a sound plan of investment which you or anyone else can follow. 


Write for the story of Henry Wilkinson and 
for free booklet, “ Selecting your Investments” 


$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 
To yield 8% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLCER & G. 


409 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA, 
“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ 











CONDITIONS 


disordered exchanges, of tax burdens 
and government deficits.” 


WORLD-WIDE APPLICATION 


HIS country can no more free itself 

from the economic consequences of 
the war as they affect Europe and the 
rest of the world, than Sinbad the Sailor 
could cast off the Old Man of the Sea. 
Under favorable conditions, the pur- 
chasing and consuming power of the 
105,000,000 inhabitants of this country 
is vast, and even under existing condi- 
tions, which are far from favorable, it 
amounts to a very large business. But 
the productive capacity of the United 
States has increased enormously in 
recent years, as a consequence of the 
war, and it is wholly essential for our con- 
tinued prosperity that we should sell our 
surplus manufactures abroad. Unless we 
are able to accomplish this, unless we are 
able to compete on equal or on better 
terms with the European manufacturers 
in the markets of the world, our indus- 
trial development will | be limited, for 
naturally the productive capacity of the 
country will be held downtothe volume of 
domestic consumption, or practically so. 


HIS would relegate us to about the 
same position we occupied before 
the war, when the bulk of our exports 
were made up of raw materials. The 
problem of recuperation, therefore, is 
very closely associated with foreign 
trade and credits, the financial and in- 
dustrial conditions abroad, the sums 
owing us on foreign account, and the 
like. The amount due the country now 
as a result of the advances made to 
the European nations, and the credits 
extended foreign merchants, is estimated 
at more than $18,000,000,000. In com- 
menting upon this recently the Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank said: 
Nothing like such a sum was ever before 
owed to the people of a single country by 
the people of other countries, yet in spite of 
the fact of the record, American credits con- 
tinue to be sought from every side, so that 
purchases may be made of American wheat, 
copper, cotton, steel, and other products. 


EUROPE NEEDS ASSISTANCE 


|B ety the magnitude of the 
foreign obligations and the delays 
which we are likely to experience in 
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“As my bankers 
in New York said to me” 


N every city, no matter how small, there are some manufacturers 
and business men who make it a point to be in New York once 
or oftener during the year. 

The Equitable has the privilege of serving hundreds of them. 
They arrive, register at the hotel, make their business calls, and 
then drop in at The Equitable. 

Sometimes they have banking business to transact; sometimes 
they want merely to check up their own business observations 
and forecasts with those of men at the heart of the financial district. 
In either case their welcome is equally cordial and sincere. 

We will be glad to have you numbered in this company of The 
Equitable’s friends from out of town. Come in on your next visit 
to New York. You will bring us information from your section 
that will be of value to us; and we will find important ways to 
make our service valuable to you. Our Uptown Office, on Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, is convenient to your hotel. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Banking— Trusts—Investments—Safe Deposit Vaults 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


37 WALL STREET 


Uptown Orrice: Madison Ave. at 45th St. Cotoniat Orrice: 222 Broadway 
London—3 King William St., E.C.4 Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 
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INVESTORS BONDS 


—for safety 
—for a high return 


N UNEXCELLED record of 17 years, an 
affiliation with the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank, one of Chicago’s strongest banks, 
and the basic security assured by First Mort- 
gages on the best city property—make In- 
vestors Bonds a certain and a safe in- 
vestment. 


7%—the highest income consistent with safe” 
ty—brings the investor a good profit. 


FOR SAFETY of principal—freedom from 
worry and fluctuation—and an adequate re- 
turn—Investors Bonds are ideal. 

PARTIAL payments starting as low as $10.00. 


Write for full details; ask 
for Booklet Number B-112 


COhe INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK, CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
Inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 

















BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. .$1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 
RETAIL BUYING CutrronC. Frevp.. 1.75 


(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Rospert R. Uppecrarr.............. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russeut, H. CONWELL.......c0sscce- 1.35 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 


~ 


or 


WILL POWER. RussettH.Conwetu .75 
IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS; 
A ee ee ee Py f} 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperick W. Tayvor.. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Frepericx W. Tayrior..... 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cyamems A. COMAN®. ... 0... cccccces 3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











obtaining a final settlement, particularly 
of the $11,000,000,000 advanced to the 
foreign governments, which will be a 
delicate matter to handle without de- 
ranging the trade and commerce of the 
world, it is difficult to see how this 
country can avoid a still further ex- 
pansion of the foreign indebtedness. 
As a result of the war, for example, 
we have become a creditor nation, the 
greatest in all economic history; all the 
world ewes us money and in a sense a 
moral obligation rests upon us to assist 
the debtor nations. It is not altruism, 
however, that suggests the granting of 
long-term loans or short-time acceptance 
credits to Europe to assist the restoration 
of commercial conditions which are 
seriously unsettled, but good sound 
business sense. Unless something of the 
kind is done systematically and in a 
large way, it is difficult to see an early 
or a sustained industrial recovery, for 
this country cannot bring one to pass 
single-handed and alone. 


E have had some serious troubles 

of our own, of course, and we 
have not as yet fully emerged from them, 
but there has been a steady betterment 
of the banking position, and a gradual 
relaxation of the credit strain. The re- 
serve ratio of the Federal Reserve banks 
now stands at 61.6 per cent. against 
43.9 per cent. a year ago. The bill 
holdings, largely in discounts of the 
Reserve banks, exceeded $2,846,000,000 
a year ago. They are now down to 
$1,729,000,000, showing a heavy liqui- 
dation of merchants’ loans. The same 
tendencies are disclosed in the loans of 
the member banks, which have con- 
tracted largely, and improving banking 
conditions are clearly indicated by the 
recent reduction of the rediscount rate 
by several of the Reserve banks for loans 
secured by commercial paper to 51% per 
cent. A year ago the rate was 7 per 
cent. Moreover, as a result of inordi- 
nate imports, the Treasury and the Re- 
serve banks now hold nearly 40 per cent. 
of the world’s total stock of gold, and 
it is high time that something was done 
to turn the precious metal back into the 
channels of trade. The foreigners can- 
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EXPERIENCE in SERVING 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


HE strategic location of Chicago finds expression in the 
diversified business of The Continental and Commercial 
Banks. 

Contact is easily maintained with every business center and every kind of bank- 

ing facility is offered. A connection with these banks will save time and money. 





Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Practical Bank 
Operation 


Prepared by L. H. Langston, under the direc- 
tion of the Educational Committee of the 


NaTIonat Crry Bank 
oF New York 


Describes in full detail all the operations of 
hanking, basing its material on the methods 
of the National City Bank of New York. The 
two volumes deal with the characteristic func- 
tions of a highly organized bank—deposit, 
note-issuing, exchange, loaning and fiduciary 
and trust functions—as well as such facilitating 
operations as accounting, purchasing, per- 
sonnel management, etc. 


Every Banking Operation 
Fully Described 


With many illustrative forms and diagrams, 
Mr. Langston gives a detailed description of 
all banking operations, 

















Receiving Drafts and Transfers 

Paying Foreign Exchange 

Clearing Fiduciary and Trust Functions 
Collections Auditing and Bookkeeping 


Mail, Telegrams, Supplies 

Loans and Credits Special Employment and Edu- 

Letters of Credit cational Systems 

Valuable to All Who Deal with Banks 
as Well as to Bankers 

“Practical Bank Operation” will be of definite value 


Discounts 


to all who want to take advantage of the many 
services every bank offers. Although based on the 
methods of one of the world's largest banks, it re- 


quires no spec ial knowledge of banking terms. The 
volumes can be secured at bookstores or by the use 
of the attached form. Published 1921, two volumes, 
713 pages, price, $8.00, 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


Publishers 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERING. 
At Bookstores mmm uOr by Mail 


The Ronald Press Company, 

20 Vesey Street, New York. 

Please send me the two volumes of “Practical Bank 
Operation."’ Within five days I will either send you 
$8.00, payment in full, or return the books. (All 
orders from outside the territorial limits of the United 
States must be accompanied by remittance. Im case 
the book is not kept the money will be prompily 
refunded.) 
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not buy and business cannot recover if 
we drain the world of its gold. 


A CREDITOR’S OBLIGATION 


N_ consequeface of Europe’s very 

heavy indeftedness to us and be- 
cause the payment is likely to be long 
deferred, together with the fact that 
solvency of certain of the borrowers has 
been called into question, some financial 
authorities offer objections to the grant- 
ing of additional foreign loans and 
credits. But, of course, it is to be 
assumed that lenders will exercise ordi- 
nary caution and confine their operations 
to acceptable business risks, in which 
event America would assume no greater 
hazards in lending additional sums to 
Europe now than Europe assumed in 
lending money to America during the 
hundred years or more that we figured 
as a debtor nation. And it may be 
doubted if the risk would be as great 
or the results as unsatisfactory, for there 
are some very unpleasant chapters in 
the early history of our long financial 
dependency upon Europe. 


UT the matter under consideration 

has no bearing upon the repudiation 
of our state and municipal bonds, or 
the defaults and bankruptcies of our 
railways in the early days—some of 
them plundered and wrecked by stock 
gamblers—through which European in- 
vestors lost millions. It is pertinent, 
however, to say that a further extension 
of loans and credits to Europe to enable 
the various nations to buy materials 
and put their trade and commerce on a 
firm footing, might prove a great stimu- 
lating force and a powerful aid to an 
industrial revival. It might go a long 
way in setting the vast accumulation of 
unsold commodities in motion, and in 
preventing similar accumulations in the 
future. If such should be the outcome it 
would enable the farmers and planters to 
reduce some of their indebtedness, liquify 
credits, and relieve the strain upon the 
interior banks, which is still severe. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BONDS 


A’ improvement in bonds and in- 
vestment under an increased de- 


mand was a natural reflection of easier 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of “‘Harper’s 

Magazine”’ receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘“‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to “‘Harper’s’’ readers. 


Aw ORGANIZATION FOR INVESTMENT SERVICE. 
Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, New 


York. 


Cxoosine Your INVESTMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SysTeMATIC SAvINGS PLAN. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Il. 


Secure Investments. Investors’ Mortgage 
Company, New Orleans, La. 


Tue Sare Keepinc Account. Equitable Trust 
Company, 37 Wall Street, New York. 


ComMon SENSE IN INvESTING MoNEY AND 
Sarety AND 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Buildings, New York and Chicago. 

Equipment Trust Securities. Cassatt & Co., 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAFEGUARDING Your Famity’s Future. Amer- 


ican Bankers’ Association, Trust Company 
Division, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Turirt—wits A Smite. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Tne Investment: Tae House Backrina Ir: 
The Investors’ Company, Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank Building, Chicago, III. 


Two MEN AnD Tuerr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Company, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Men AnD Bonps. National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York 
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CONDITIONS 


money and credit conditions, and con- 
stituted the brightest chapter in the 
financial history of the month. The 
significance of the movement in bonds 
centers in the well-established fact that 
the signs of a true recovery after a 
severe industrial reaction have always 
manifested themselves first in a relaxa- 
tion in credit and an advance in safe 
securities. Among other developments 
which encouraged the hope that the 
turn for the better had come at last, 
was an improvement in railway earn- 
ings, and an increase in building oper- 
ations. Sentiment was favorably im- 
pressed also by the prospect of financial 
relief for the railways through the fund- 
ing of their debts to the Government 
and by numerous other evidences of 
the friendly disposition of the Adminis- 
tration toward industry. Relief from 
burdensome taxation would inspire even 
greater confidence, however, and the 
recovery in business which is inevitable 
would be accelerated thereby, unless in- 
ternational trade is harassed by exces- 
sive and prohibitive duties under the 
new tariff. 


HERE appears, unhappily, very 

little chance of a material reduction 
in taxation now, for according to a 
recent estimate made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it will require $4,600,- 
000,000 to run the Government next 
year, or very nearly as much as during 
the last fiscal year. It is possible, of 
course, that the Washington authorities 
may devise some new ways and means 
of providing revenue, but, in any event, 
the burdens which will fall upon the 
taxpayers will be considerable. Wheth- 
er the new tariff bill will make the load 
any easier to bear cannot as yet be 
determined; for under existing condi- 
tions the high duties which have been 
proposed in the interests of protection, 
may curtail imports the more and actu- 
ally diminish the customs revenues, as 
was the case under the McKinley bill, 
rather than increase them. One feature 
of the new tariff measure which appears 
clear is that it is likely to render it 
difficult for the debtor nations to liqui- 
date their indebtedness in goods, and 
this may complicate the problem of 
recovery, for they cannot pay the full 
amount in gold. 
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Improvement in Credit 
and 


Money Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HILE there are no clear and defi- 
nite indications as yet that all 
the necessary readjustments have been 
completed or that the depression in 
general industry has run its full course, 
there can be no doubt that the domestic 
situation has undergone some improve- 
ment of late and that certain depart- 
ments of trade have been feeling the 
beneficial effects of the corrective and 
remedial processes of liquidation con- 
tinued now over the better part of two 
years. There can be little or no doubt 
that the more hopeful sentiment and the 
slight betterment in business noted in 
July originated in the seasonal activities 
of the harv est movement and the neces- 
sity of replenishing depleted stocks of 
merchandise, but the improvement— 
albeit of an irregular and uncertain char- 
acter—could scarcely have continued as 
it has, until the present writing (early 
in September), unless it had been sup- 
ported by a strengthening of the funda- 
mental conditions. 


IMPROVING CREDIT CONDITIONS 


INANCIAL observers generally are 

disposed to regard the increased 
availability of credit and the marked de- 
clines which have taken place in interest 
rates in recent months as chief among 
the constructive developments in the 
markets, and, of course, there can be no 
two opinions regarding the sustaining 
influence of a real improvement in 
the conditions surrounding money and 





credit. The relaxing tendencies are the 
natural outcome of liquidation and 
such they mark a step in the right direc- 
tion, but there are no assurances—in 
what has been accomplished in this re- 
spect thus far—that liquidation has 
definitely and finally ceased. To the 
contrary, a majority of observers, in- 
cluding such a high authority as the 
Federal Reserve bank of Philadelphia, 
are strongly of the opinion that the cor- 
rective processes will have to continue 
and proceed much farther before the 
end is at hand. 


HUS, in pointing out that liquida- 

tion is merely the reverse of inordi- 

nate expansion or inflation, the Phila- 

delphia institution, in its review of busi- 

ness conditions at the beginning of 
September, said: 


What happened during the war and post- 
war period is now an old story. The differ- 
ence between events then and now is that at 
present they are moving in reverse order. 
The volume of business has declined from 
the unprecedented peak it had reached, 
prices have been following suit, and likewise 
profits. The process of liquidation has been 
going on for some time, but there are still 
important industries and areas of the coun- 
try in which it is not yet complete. . . . The 
first to feel its effects were the industrial 
districts, and these are showing the greatest 
progress towards its completion and towards 
recovery. The farming districts are laboring 
under severe handicaps, the existence of 
which nearly everybody recognizes and 
which, apparently, could not have been 
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Greenebaum Safeguards 
Protect Your Investments 


Peace of mind regarding investments should be 
the desire of every investor. 

Many thousands of careful investors have found 
true investment safety in Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. They 
know that for over two-thirds of a century the 
Greenebaum Standard of Safety has meant max- 
imum protection for conservative investors. 

For over 66 years every Greenebaum Safeguarded 
Bond, principal and interest, has been promptly 
paid. Send for our new booklet, 
“Greenebaum Safeguarded Bonds” 

Use Coupon Below 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


66 Years’ Proven Safety 
Correspondents in Many Cities 





Stockholders of Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company are identical 
with stockholders of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
FOUNDED 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

S. E. Cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 

Send a copy of your new booklet, GREENEBAUM 
SAFEGUARDED BONDS, to 
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CONDITIONS 


avoided. The situation is one that cann 
be forced or handled impatiently. There 
abundant credit to take care of it, but pas 
experience has always shown that time is ; 
necessary element as well as money. 


COTTON CROP SHORTAGE 


IQUIDATION has been accelerated 

to some extent and money and 
credit conditions have been improved 
thereby by a heavy movement of agri- 
cultural products to the markets. As a 
result, in part, no doubt, of the very 
large “carry over” of certain agricul- 
tural products from last year—a condi- 
tion which has imposed heavy burdens 
on the interior banks and entailed very 
heavy expenses on the producers in the 
way of interest on loans, charges, insur- 
ance, and the like—there has been a 
marked tendency towards unusually 
early marketing this season. This move- 
ment has been stimulated by a fair ex- 
port demand for certain commodities, 
notably wheat, and also by the deteriora- 
tion of some of the elements of agri- 
cultural output—in particular, cotton. 
The latter advanced rapidly at the be- 
ginning of September, recovering about 
ten cents of its thirty-two-cent de- 
cline, as a result of a harvest situation 
which under normal conditions would 
have been proclaimed as a great national 
disaster. 


7HETHER, in the final analysis, 

a crop of cotton of only 7,037,000 
bales—as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture on August 25th—will 
prove an unalloyed blessing for the coun- 
try is a question which time alone can 
determine. In speculative circles, and 
also in certain quarters where, ordi- 
narily, you look for careful and well- 
considered views, there is a present dis- 
position to regard the prospect of the 
smallest crop of cotton in thirty years, 
and the poorest August condition in half 
a century, as a constructive develop- 
ment of the first importance. This be- 
cause of the widely entertained belief 
that the spectacular advance in the price 
of the staple will apply to the new crop 
as well as to the huge stock of cotton 
carried over from other years, which is 
estimated at upward of 9,000,000 bales. 
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Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


cA Country-Wide 


Investment 
Service 


New York 


140 Broadway 
ifth Ave. & 44th St. 


268 Grand St. 


Ausany, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
Battimore, Mp. 
Boston, Mass. 
Burrao, N. Y. 
Cuicaco, IL. 
Crincinnatl, O, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Erte, Pa, 
HarrIsBurG, Pa. 
HartrorD, Conn. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jounstown, Pa. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Minneapo_is, Minn. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PittssurGH, Pa, 
PortTLanpD, MAINE 
Provipence, R. I. 
Reapino, Pa. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Cat. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Ww 


ILKES-BaRRE, Pa. 





Our nearest Office 
will serve you 


promptly 





Forty-five Billions 
in Bonds 


ie mos the ten years 1911-1920 it is 
estimated that more than forty-five 
billion dollars were invested in new issues 
of bonds and notes in this country. 


Of this, more than $13,000,000,000 
was invested in railroad, public utility, 
and industrial issues, the remainder in 
United States Government, municipal, 
state, and foreign government loans. 


The magnitude of these figures is one 
evidence of the importance of the bond 
asa financing and investing medium. 


Today, the carefully selected bond is 
a premier investment. Yielding a fixed 
income, affording a wide diversity for 
investinent, available in long or short 
term maturities, readily saleable-—bonds 
at present yields are especially attractive. 


This Company, which has played an 
important part in bond financing, has 
complete facilities for supplying infor- 
mation regarding investments and is 
prepared to recommend conservative 
securities. 


Guaranty Company 


of New York 
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Pt actin 
rial Payment Investing 


RESENT day yields of 7% to 9°; 

from safe securities are being ob- 
tained for future years by large num- 
bers of investors using our Partial 
Payment Plan. 

This plan was designed for the pur- 
chase of Byllesby securities— the 
Bonds, Notes and Preferred Stocks 
of successful, long established utility 
companies built up and permanently 
supervised by our own engineering 
and management organization. 

Byllesby utilities render vital service to 500,000 
customers residing in 533 cities and towns in 16 
states. They have 25,000 home shareholders. 

Write for Booklet H-5 describing the 
attractive, income-building features of our 
Partial Payment Plan. 


H.M Byllesby & Co. 


Incerporeted 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence — New Haven — Detroit 
Minneapolis — Madison - Oklahoma City 



































CA Sure Road to 
Financial Independence 


The Halsey, Stuart & Co. Investment Plan enables 
you to invest a part of your income regularly in 
SAFE BONDS and thus build up a substantial in- 
come from investments. Bonds may be purchased 
from us with 10% (par value} initial payment and 
the balance in monthly payments, on which we 
allow 6% interest until bonds are paid for. 
Write for full details 
contained in our booklet H.M.14 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 








INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
49 Wall St. 209 S. La Salle St. 10 Post Office Sq. 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
Ford Bidg. Land Title Bidg. Security Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Net. Bk. Bldg. Metropolitan Bk. Bidg 























That, of course, may be the outcome of 
the shortage, but there can be no definite 
assurance, now, that such indeed will be 
the case. 


AN INTERESTING PROBLEM 


N the working out of the problem it 

is clear that everything depends upon 
the ability of the planters and owners to 
market the cotton at the present or a 
higher level of price, and that is a matter 
which the consuming public at home and 
abroad will determine, not the planter 
or the owner of the raw material. In 
this connection it is to be noted that the 
improvement in the textile industry, 
particularly in cotton goods, which has 
been the most encouraging feature in the 
markets recently, has been based en- 
tirely upon low prices. <A higher price 
for cotton, naturally, implies a higher 
level for the finished goods, and it will 
be interesting indeed to see whether the 
general public will reverse its recent at- 
titude and buy merchandise on an ad- 
vancing market. It declined to do so last 
January, when a little spurt in cotton 
textiles, growing out of a drastic cut in 
prices, was checked the moment the 
manufacturers and commission mer- 
chants attempted to mark up their 
goods. 


HERE have been some changes in 

conditions since January, of course— 
some for the worse and others for the 
better—and with respect to textiles the 
feeling has been that liquidation has 
more nearly run its course in that quar- 
ter than in any of the other important 
industries. A slow absorption has been 
in progress all the time; stocks of mer- 
chandise have been reduced and it may 
be that these are now so small that the 
manufacturers will be able to mark up 
their prices and maintain the advances. 
But if liquidation has been completed, or 
nearly completed, in textiles, such is not 
the case in numerous other industries, 
and, though cotton and cotton goods 
may advance as a result of special cir- 
cumstances, the prospect of a general 
advance in commodities—far less, an in- 
dustrial revival—appears remote, in- 
deed. That such are the views of ex- 








perienced bankers is evidenced by the 














The Bedrock of Business 


ETTER business means not only more busi- 
ness—more stable profits—it means higher 
standards of doing business. 

Business standards must be such that men can 
trust each other. This is as fundamental to better 
times as sound currency, credit or banking. 

When one man engages another to perform a 
service or deliver a commodity, he enters into a 
contract. If business is to be sound, that con- 
tract must be sacred to both parties as far as 
personal responsibility can go. 

Modern business is based—not on the legality 
but on the sanctity of contracts—on the common 
faith that a business man will do what he prom- 
ises. Credit rating depends on something more 
than a satisfactory relation between assets and 
liabilities. 

If contracts were to become of value only 
through legal action, they would not be practical 
instruments of business—for business cannot be 
conducted through the agency of courts of justice. 

Insistence of sellers and buyers alike that con- 
tracts of purchase are made to stand by is pre- 
requisite to economic stability. 

Business faces a long, steady climb to condi- 
tions better than it has ever enjoyed. Progress 
toward those conditions will be satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory in proportion as men and nations 
earn the confidence of each other by faithful ob- 
servance of the letter and spirit of their contracts. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
believes that the preservation of confidence 
through the encouragement of sound business 
practises is an important banking function. 





National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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WHY? 


Why is it easier to make 
money than to keep it? 


Why do so many make 
unfortunate investments? 


Why do great numbers of 
people fail to distinguish 
between sound and un- 
sound securities? 


We have published a new 
booklet which tells why. 
Write for it today. Ask for 


Booklet J-1109 
S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


Straus Building - New York 
Straus Building - Chicago 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 

















Copyright, 1921, by S. W. Straus & Co. 

















First in Safety—First in Income 


2% 
O 
INVESTORS BONDS 


LOSELY allied with the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank, one of Chicago’s strongest and 
most conservative banking institutions, and 
backed by a record of 17 years of safety, The 
Investors Company merits your confidence, 
just as it possesses the implicit confidence of 
thousands of other investors. 
[NVESTORS BONDS are first morlgages on 
the most desirable city property—one of 
the safest and most stable forms of invest- 
ment known. 
SEVEN per cent interest—that is the un- 
usually attractive income you receive. 


EARN more about INVESTORS BONDS, 
including our partial payment plan, which 
allows you to start with as little as $10. 


Write today for Booklet No. B-113 


COhe INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 




















FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


following extract from the last issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, the organ of 
the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 


ington: 


Slight improvement in some branches of 
foreign trade, fairly good agricultural yields, 
and enlargement of manufacturing demands 
seem to point to a more favorable autumn 
season, but the situation is not such as to 
forecast any extensive or immediate revival 
of business in a large sense. 


BENEFICIAL LIQUIDATIONS 


F, as a result of the depression in in- 
dustry, as a whole, here and abroad, 
the unsettled foreign situation, the dis- 
ordered exchanges, the vast unemploy- 
ment of labor throughout the country— 
estimated on August Ist at 5,700,000 
men—and the like, the general public 
should decline to pay the advance for 
cotton goods and resume the “ buyers’ 
strike,” the growers and owners of cot- 
ton might not realize high prices for all 
the staple in sight. Merchants and 
manufacturers have some very bitter 
memories of cancellations, violated con- 
tracts, and large stocks of merchandise 
thrown back upon their hands, and they 
are not likely to take undue chances or 
stock up heavily at a time of great un- 
certainty. It is only reasonable to infer, 
then, that if advancing prices should 
occasion any hesitation in buying de- 
mand a curtailment in production 
would follow speedily, and that in turn 
would react on the cotton market. 


OWEVER this very interesting 
problem, which has been injected 

into the raw cotton and the cotton- 
goods market, will work out ultimately, 
there can be no doubt that the advance 
in the price of the staple and the early 
movement of cotton and wheat to the 
markets has assisted materially in alle- 
viating the credit situation in the West 
and South. In other words, it has re- 
sulted in the liquidation of some out- 
standing indebtedness in sections of the 
country where the strain has been the 
most severe. Such liquidation has re- 
duced the intensity of the demands 
which might otherwise have been ex- 
pected in connection with the harvest 
movement and this in turn has enabled 


























R. WARREN was an 

average, active, young 
American business man. Just 
after his marriage, some ten 
years ago, he made a will. As 
time passed children were born. 
Mr. Warren had acquired 
property and the future 
looked bright. ° 


As a careful business man, 
Warren had a new will drawn, 
to fit the new circumstances, 
but he “put off” executing it, 
because—well, it is note- 
worthy that healthy men pro- 
crastinate about their wills 


On a business trip, he was 
killed in an accident. The two 
wills were brought out and 
read. The first was found to 
make no provision for the 
children. The second named 
a strong trust company as ex- 
ecutor and trustee. It made 
provision for trust funds de- 
signed to protect his wife and 
children in the enjoyment of 
their inheritance. 


Mr. Warren’s Omission 


Yet this second will, which 
expressed Warren’s real 
wishes, was ineffective, as it 
was not completed by proper 
signature. 


Perhaps your will as it reads 
today would not do substantial 
justice to your family. If time 
has imposed new obligations; 
if there have been changes in 
your business affairs; if your 
executor has died or become 
incapacitated ; if for any reason 
your will is not now up to date, 
there is real danger in post- 
poning its revision. 


Today, ask a trust company 
or write to the address below, 
for the booklet, Safeguarding 
Your Family’s Future, which 
will give you interesting and 
helpful information on the vital 
subject of wills. 






TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 























” Which Course 
: Will You 
Follow? 


HE ways in which two men 

invested their savings, and 

the results in each case, are de- 

scribed in our new pamphlet, 

“Two Men and Their Money.” 
Write for a copy. 


MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 


$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
7% Interest payabie twice yearly 
To yield 8% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILCER& G. 


410 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA 
“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ 














The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on fourth page following. 














The Right Bank 
In The Right Place 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks are situated at a point 
from which they can serve Amer- 
ican business interests to the best 
advantage. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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some of the member banks in the interior 
to strengthen their reserve positions and 
in some cases to reduce their obligations 
to the Federal Reserve banks. 


WALL STREET DEPRESSION 


NE of the consequences of the eas- 

ing of the credit strain in the 
interior has been a slight shading of 
interest rates in Wall Street, but it is to 
be noted that neither the improvement 
in credit nor the better tendencies which 
have developed in certain departments 
of industry have found any marked re- 
flection in the stock market. But, to the 
contrary, stocks, particularly the indus- 
trial issues, were very severely depressed 
during August, and the tendencies at 


this writing (early in September) are 
uncertain and inconclusive. Included 


among the factors which contributed to 
the recent unsettlement were some 
highly unfavorable reports of industrial 
corporations. The raw-sugar industry 
appears to be in a state of flux, a condi- 
tion which has reacted upon the refining 
industry, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the American Sugar Refining Company, 
with upward of 30,000 shareholders and 
an unbroken dividend record of thirty 
years, was forced to forego its regular 
disbursement a few weeks ago. 


OME idea of the enormous losses 
i which have been sustained by cor- 
porations of very high standing may be 
obtained by a brief consideration of the 
balance sheet of the Central Leather 
Company. The statement as of June 
30th last showed a profit-and-loss deficit 
of $6,040,896, which compares with a 
surplus on March 31st, 1920, of $30,640,- 
498, a shrinkage of assets in fifteen 
months of $36,681,394. It is not wholly 
surprising, with corporation after cor- 
poration omitting its dividends or re- 
porting simply appalling losses, that 
sentiment in the financial district should 
have become very much depressed or 
that Wall Street should have fallen into 
a way of thinking that a definite turn in 
the industrial tide is still a long way off. 
While it is freely admitted that there 
may be intervals of recovery and that 
some of them may be substantial, the 
prevailing opinion in influential circles 
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We place our 48 years’ experience at your disposal for the 
investment of your funds. 


8% First Mortgages on new income-producing business pro 
‘ € . T . a P 8 
erty in Washington, D. C., are now offered. 


First Mortgages have stood the test and enjoyed the preference of investors for generations. ' 


The fact that our investors have never had a loss during the 
48 years of our business life—because of our comprehen- 
sive knowledge of financial and economic conditions— 
places us in a position to insure you this Safe-quarded 
profit of 8%. 


The denominations of these First Mortgages are $100, 
$500, $1000. 


Write us for the advantages of our “Within 10 months” Payment 
Plan of Systematic Investments, now. Address Dept. G. 


The F. H. Smith Company, 815 15th St., Washington, D.C. 
Established 1873 
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Increase Your Income 
With ‘Safety Bonds” 


“Safety Bonds,” issued with a network of 
proven safeguards surrounding them, make 
a solid foundation for the building up of 
permanent income. 

A comprehensive description of the American Bond 
& Mortgage Company’s way of issuing First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds will be found in a beauti- 
fully illustrated book entitled “Building with Bonds.” 
Write for it today! Every investor should have a copy. 
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American Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Chicago - 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Columbus, Ohio . Grand Rapids, Mich. * Davenport, lowa * Rockford, Illinois 


Sign Below and Mail This Coupon for Edition Q310 
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~ There Are Six Ways to 
Finance an 
Enterprise 


To put your enterprise on a sound and pay- 
ing basis, you must adopt the best method of 
financing and carry out correctly every detail 
of promotion procedure. In doing this you 
will find reliable help in the new manual 


Financing an 
Enterprise 


Revised Edition in Three Volumes 
By Hugh R. Conyngton 


This work presents concise, accurate answers 
to the questions that arise during the process 
of financing a business from its inception in 
the mind of the promoter to its launching as 
a self-supporting concern. The author writes 
from an intimate knowledge of financial 
methods. He formulates the ideal conditions 
for financing and shows in specific detail how 
to shape and present a proposition to comply 
with these conditions and thereby give it 
the greatest possible chance of success. 
Volume I—The Enterprise js devoted to 
vital preliminary considerations, the conditions 
and methods of financing, the investigation of the 
enterprise and its legal protection. 

Volume II—The Organization covers the 
experimental work and the shaping up of the enter- 


prise,’ its capitalization, and special corporate 
adjustments. 


—— 





Volume III—The Financing | treats 
thoroughly the preparing of the enterprise for 
presentation and all the details of presenting it both 
privately and publicly. Many special features of 
promotion are explained. 1921, three volumes, 
cloth, 667 pages, $7.00. 


Let Us Send You This Work 


If you are in any way interested in the pees 
an enterprise you should examine this work 

shall be glad to send it for your inspection. . The 
coupon below is for your convenience. 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


At Bookstores wim or by Mask 


The Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 
Gentlemen: You may send me Conyngton’s 

‘Financing an Enterprise”’ for examination. Within 
five days of its receipt I will send you $7.00 or 
return the book. (Orders from outside the territorial 
limits of the United States must (be accompanied 
with remittance which will be promptly refunded 
if the book is returned.) 
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appears te be that the losses already 
incurred have been too severe and that 
there are as yet too many unliquidated 
positions, too large an accumulation of 
unsold and, at present, unsalable mer- 
chandise on hand to justify the hope of 
an early sustained recovery. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


XPERTS who have made a careful 

study of periods of financial and 
commercial depression find nothing un- 
usual in the present reaction—that is, 
nothing which has not presented itself 
during other well-established periods of 
depression, with the possible exception 
of the demoralization of foreign ex- 
change. Neither the great depression 
which followed the termination of the 
Napoleonic Wars or that which ensued 
after our Civil War and the panic of 
1873—the two alone, of all others, that 
for scope of operation can be compared 
with the present reaction—included as a 
feature the collapse in exchange. But 
this is not as important a difference as it 
might appear, for there is no proper 
basis of comparison between the finan- 
cial and commercial methods of the 
earlier occasions and those of the present 
day. The demoralization of inter- 
national exchange now is due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, including our 
unbalanced debits and credits with the 
rest of the world, the depreciation of 
foreign currencies as measured in terms 
of gold, and the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by most of the nations of Europe. 


HAT the unsettlement of the ex- 
changes interferes seriously with 

our international trade and imposes an 
obstacle in the way of an industrial re- 
ival admits of no doubt, and it seems 
as though the time had arrived for the 
leading nations of the world to meet in 
conference, study the problem, and de- 
vise some plan, if possible, to stabilize 
the international remittance market. 
That there are very many difficulties in 
the way of a perfect working plan admits 
of no doubt, but it does seem as though 
something might be accomplished along 
the lines of a clearing house, through 
which the more important transactions 


of leading banks, bankers, merchants, 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 


Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘‘Harper’s 

Magazine”’ receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘“‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 


+9? 


to be of service to “‘Harper’s”’ readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Trust SERVICE FOR CorPorRATIONS. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York 


CuHoostnc Your INVESTMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


SysTEMATIC SAvINGS PLAN. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, IIl. 


Secure INvesrMents. Investors’ Mortgage 
Company, New Orleans, La. 


A Booxk.er Descrininc EquiraBLe SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 


ComMMON SENSE IN INvestTING MoNEY AND 
Sarety AND 6°%. S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Buildings, New York and Chicago. 

Equipment Trust Securities. Cassatt & Co., 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAFEGUARDING Your Famiiy’s Furure. Amer- 


ican Bankers’ Association, Trust Company 
Division, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
Tuariet—witi A Smite. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 
Tue Investment; Tue House Backine Ir: 
The Investors’ Company, Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 


Two MEN anv Tuerr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Company, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEN anv Bonps. National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York. 











and governments could be passed and 
balanced. Almost anything, it would 
appear, would be better than the large 
and rapid fluctuations which have be- 
come a feature of the exchange market 
in recent months and whichare rendering 
it increasingly difficult for a merchant 
or banker to transact business abroad 
without assuming unusual risks. 


FINANCIAL HOPE DEFERRED 


HERE was much of disappointment 

in financial and commercial circles 
when Congress adjourned for a recess on 
August 24th without enacting either a 
Tariff or a Tax Revision measure or 
passing the Railroad Funding bill. No 
one, of course, is in favor of hasty or ill- 
considered legislation, but the questions 
of Tariff and Tax Revision have been 
before the country, if we include the 
presidential campaign, in which they 
figured largely, for more than a year 
with nothing definite as yet accom- 
plished and with the prospect of any real 
and immediate benefits to the country 
steadily diminishing; while in respect to 
the Railroad Funding bill the justice of 
the measure and the urgency of the legis- 
lation have been proclaimed by President 
Harding himself. There can be little 
doubt that business uncertainties have 
been heightened and the industrial de- 
pression accentuated by these delays in 
remedial legislation. 


HILE this, admittedly, is the case, 

it does not follow, as many super- 
ficial observers appear to believe, that 
prosperity can be restored by legislative 
enactment or by unusual measures of 
governmental relief. If the contrary 
was the fact, if industrial activity could 
be revived by a new statute or a special 
extension of credit or a dole of funds 
there never would be such a thing as 
commercial depression. Economic laws, 
however, are superior to legislative 
initiative. Adjustments are proceeding 
surely but slowly and according to the 
National City Bank: **There seems to be 
nothing to do but to allow the economic 
forces to work things out in their own 
remorseless way,’ for as Lord Beacons- 
field once said of a similar condition: 
“In the alchemy of patience, is the 
only cure.” 























Improvement in Money 
and 


Credit Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


FURTHER improvement in the 

conditions surrounding money and 
credit reflected in an expansion of opti- 
mistic sentiment throughout the coun- 
try during September and reacted favor- 
ably in various departments of industrial 
activity and in the bond and investment 
division. And it is gratifying to note 
that, although there are many cross- 
currents and uncertainties in the situa- 
tion, and although the outlook is far 
from clear, that the markets, or at least 
the most important of them, are display- 
ing better tendencies at this writing 
(early in October) than for many months 
past. Quiet conditions are attested by 
the bank clearings, which are running et 
from 20 to 25 per cent below those of a 
year ago; foreign trade leaves much to 
be desired, and the international ex- 
changes are unsettled; but railway traf- 
fic is increasing and earnings are better; 
building operations are expanding, and 
coal, coke, provisions, cotton, and sun- 
dry other articles, including iron and 
steel, have been advancing. 


RECOVERIES ALWAYS IRREGULAR 


ESPITE the slight betterment 

which is fairly general, financial ob- 
servers appear no better able now than 
they were a month ago to determine 
whether the increase in activity marks a 
definite turn in the industrial tide, or 
whether it is merely a temporary move- 
ment, such as might well be influenced 
by seasonal demands and the replenish- 





ment of depleted stocks. Upward reac- 
tions are an ever-attendant feature upon 
industrial depressions, and they really 
mark the progress of remedial and cura- 
tive processes. The historic reaction 
which followed the panic of 1873, for 
example, was, according to one writer on 
the subject, “an alternating series of 
mountain peaks and valleys.” The se- 
quence of events upon that occasion was 
substantialiy as follows: Stocks of mer- 
chandise became depleted; then a de- 
mand to supply actual necessities sprang 
upand production increased, but the con- 
sumers’ wants were speedily satisfied and 
activity diminished again. 


HIS process was continued over 

several years, in the course of which 
practically every important line of 
manufacture and production—iron and 
steel, textiles, drugs and chemicals, lum- 
ber, leather, coal, farm products, live 
stock, and the like—enjoyed spasmodic 
activity, from time to time, followed by 
periodic reactions. But general business 
was finding firmer ground underfoot all 
the while and was moving. steadily 
toward improvement; and no student of 
the situation can doubt that the indus- 
try of the country now is moving in the 
right direction. It has taken what may 
be termed its first great stride in the 
liquification or “thawing out” of the 
frozen agricultural credits—the result, in 
part, of the early and extensive move- 
ment of the cereal crops to the markets 
and, in part, of the violent advance in 
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For Mortgage 
Bond Buyers 
An Investment Record Book 
Distributed Free 


As a convenience for maintaining an accurate, 
though simple, account of your securities, this 
newly-prepared Investment Record book will 


prove of much value to you. It is especially 
designed for the benefit of owners of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


Greenebaum Service has been of great aid to 
thousands of careful investors for over two- 
thirds of a century. The Oldest Banking House 
in Chicago offers to Real Estate Bond buyers 
this flexible, loose-leaf, pocket-size Investment 
Record, as a small part of its most complete and 
effectual service to investors. 


A copy of this handy Investment Record book is 
free to you for the asking. Just sign and mail 
the coupon below. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment _Company 


66 Years’ Proven Safety 
Correspondents in Many Cities 








Stockholders of Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company are identical 
with stockholders of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
FOUNDED 1855 
’ 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
S. E. Cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Please send copy of INVESTMENT RECORD to 
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CONDITIONS 


cotton; but the pace, unhappily, cannot 
be accelerated, nor is it likely to be con- 
tinuously forward. 


CURTAILED BUYING POWER 


HILE there is, of course, no way 

of checking up a matter of this 
kind definitely and positively, the pre- 
vailing opinion in banking circles is that 
the present harvest will enable the farm- 
ers and planters to pay off about one- 
half their banking and merchandise in- 
debtedness. While the liquidation of 
such an amount is a stimulating force 
and one that has already found a reflec- 
tion in the slight improvement in busi- 
ness already mentioned, it seems clear 
that it will require another harvest to 
complete the task of debt paying and 
still another, possibly, to provide the 
agricultural community with a surplus 
and with a purchasing power as large as 
that which it possessed two or three 
years ago. A condition such as this will 
of necessity place certain limitations 
upon any measure of industrial recovery 
which the country may enjoy in the near 
future and improvement is likely to be 
circumscribed also by the workings of 
other adverse factors in the situation. 


LTHOUGH, as the most numerous 

class engaged in gainful occupa- 
tion in the country, the diminished pur- 
chasing power of the farmers—who con- 
stitute one-half the total population— 
stands forth as the chief cbstacle in the 
way of a sustained recovery, the inabil- 
ity of the agricultural community to 
buy as freely and as extensively as in 
the past is by no means an isolated case. 
Heavy losses sustained by many mer- 
chants and manufacturers through bad 
debts and falling inventories; smaller 
profits resulting from business activities; 
a large curtailment of income from in- 
vestments, due to defaulted and omitted 
dividends; an extensive unemployment 
of labor, part-time operations and reduc- 
tions in wages—these things, together 
with excessive taxes, which are sucking 
the life blood out of industry and de- 
stroying business initiative, have, all 
alike, contributed to a further contrac- 
tion of the consuming power of the com- 
munity and stand in the way of a speedy 
recovery. 






































A Country-Wide 


Investment 
Service 


New York 
140 Broadway 
FifthAve. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 
268 Grand St. 


Ausany, N. Y, 
ATLanta, Ga. 
Ba.timore, Mp. 
Boston, Mass. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
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The Day of 
the Bond 


HE lowest level 
"Tica by 
bond prices in the 
past forty years, 
was in May, 1920. 
Since that time 
prices have been 
gradually rising. 
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But bonds are 
still cheap. 


There is still 
open the opportunity to buy well-secured 
bonds—the premier investment—to give 
liberal future income over a period when 
current interest rates may be much lower. 


In addition, well-selected bonds have 
the advantages of marketability, maturity 
to suit the investor, and availability in 
a wide diversity of types. 


At any of our offices you can obtain a 
comprehensive list of recommended 
bonds; and we shall be pleased to give you 
information as to these or other issues. 


Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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BY MAIL 


PEOPLE today find it safe to buy 
anything they want by mail from 
well-known reliable houses. Such 
institutions cannot afford to dis- 
appoint; their business is based 
upon confidence. 


The same is true of investments. 
It is even more satisfactory to buy 
bonds by mail than merchandise. 
You do not need to see a bond be- 
fore buying; you can find out all 
about it in advance. Thetermsand 
conditions of a bond are easily ap- 
praised;adescriptionofthem,from 
a competent source, is sufficient. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. has perfected 
a system for selling bonds by mail 
which is safe, prompt and simple. 
The buyer runs no risks about de- 
livery. Bondsare sent by registered 
mail at our risk and at our expense 
direct to purchaser, or they may 
be delivered through his bank. 
Bonds may be purchased from us 
by mail on a cash or monthly 
payment basis. Full details will 
be sent upon request — write for 
circular H.M.15 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209 S.La Salle St. 49 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Building Security Building 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Building 























F the present depression in industry 
had originated in and was confined 
to this country alone no one would hesi- 
tate long in subscribing affirmatively to 
the theory, not only of a very speedy 
recovery, but to that also of a degree of 
commercial activity in the near future 
unprecedented in our commercial annals. 
For although, as a nation and as a peo- 
ple, the United States made many seri- 
ous mistakes during the war, was waste- 
ful and extravagant beyond any other of 
the Powers engaged in the struggle, in- 
dulging in an expansion of indebtedness 
so heavy and an inflation of credit so 
large that they are likely to continue as 
an influence for generations, it is true, 
nevertheless, that the country is in a far 
better position than any of the others 
to withstand the consequences of its 
economic sins, and it is better cireum- 
stanced, also, than any of the others to 
lead the way toward recovery. 


A FLOOD OF GOLD 


LL the gold in the world appears to 

be headed in this direction now, 
which is not wholly surprising, perhaps, 
in view of the fact that the United 
States is not only the one great creditor 
nation on earth to-day, but also the 
chief source of supply for many articles 
which are necessary in the economic life 
of other peoples. Of the precious metal 
—since January Ist last—we have im- 
ported upward of $500,000,000, no fewer 
than fifty-nine nations or colonies or 
dependencies contributing to what has 
now become an unnecessarily large or 
idle store. In addition to every large 
and important country such small, ob- 
scure, or stricken nationalities as Aus- 
tria, Turkey in Europe and Turkey in 
Asia, Salvador and every Central Amer- 
ican republic, Bolivia and every South 
American country, Dominica, Palestine 
and Syria, Abyssinia, Portuguese Africa, 
Chosen in Asia, and all the Australasian 
and East-Indian possessions of Europe 
have contributed to our hoard. 


HE time was, and not so long ago, 
either, that an engagement of 
$5,000,000 or $10,000,000 of gold for im- 
port would throw the financial markets 
into a frenzy and stimulate general busi- 
ness, but under existing conditions the 














Unity of American Banking 


HE basic strength of our financial structure 

rests in the thousands of local banks which 
constitute the first line of American banking. 
Such a bank is a bond of union between its own Hi 
community and world markets. It provides a 
safe and orderly process for collections and pay- 
ments, whether local, national or international. 
} It has access to national credit resources requis- 
ite for local needs and in turn merges the surplus 
of its community into the national pool of capital. 


By the very nature of its purpose your bank is 
vitally interested in and essential to your finan- 
cial welfare. Its success depends on yours; your 
problems are the problems of your bank. It under- 
stands your business—its needs and opportunities. 


The collective power of these local banks 
focuses in another sort of bank which serves the 
country as a whole, supplementing rather than 
competing with local banks. The National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, an example of such a 
bank, operates on a world-wide basis, maintain- 
ing relations with the great banks of foreign | 
countries and representing local banks in matters 
outside of their fields. 

By reason of its vast resources this bank of 
national scope is able to serve those great indus- 
tries whose credit needs are beyond the legal 
loaning capacity of local banks. 

Thus, American banking constitutes a finely 
balanced, highly efficient machine adequate to 
the needs of business, whether large or small, 
national or international. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
is in the broadest sense a national and interna- 
tional commercial bank. 








National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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SAFE BONDS 
paying §.10 % 





ANY FEATURES of attractive 

interest to investors are em- 
bodied in a new issue of Secured 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds by Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Company. 


These bonds are heavily secured by 
successful industries with a wide 
geographical diversification, the earn- 
ings of which have shown a steady 
increase over a long period. Sinking 
Fund provisions for the retirement 
of the Bonds are unusually complete. 
Denominations $100, $500, $1,000. 

For Cash or on the Byllesby Ten-Payment 

Investment Plan 
Ask for Circular H-18 


H.M.Byllesby & Ca 


rporsted 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence - New Haven — Detroit 
| Minneapolis - Madison - Oklahoma City 
| ‘ conan a 























Here is a First Mortgage Bond 
Yielding 8% Which You Can Buy 
On Easy Partial Payments 


The Miller Partial Payment Plan has none of the 
irksome details and burdensome conditions which 
are sometimes found in plans of this kind. You can begin 
with an initial payment of $10. You can send us as much 
more as you wish. We allow 7% interest on each payment 
until the bond is paid for. 


Miller Bonds are a safe, tested investment security. Some of 
the security features include: A First Mortgage on an in- 
come-earning building; a First Claim on the earnings of the 
building; Serial Maturities of bonds; Monthly Payments 
by the borrower to meet interest and principal. 


Let us number you among the thousands of people to whom 
we are supplying an excellent investment yielding the high 
rate of 8°.,—a rate not readily obtainable on this class of in- 
vestment, with full security. In order to obtain full partic- 
ulars regarding Miller First Mortgage Bonds and satisfy 
ourself of their soundness, send for booklet ‘‘Creating Good 
nvestments,” which describes these bonds in detail. 


MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100 Bonds $500 Bonds $1000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Price to yield 8% 

Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICLCER & GC. 


411 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA, 
“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare” 











daily announcements of additional re- 
ceipts of gold pass without comment in 
Wall Street, or, possibly, evoke an ex- 
pression of apprehension or regret over 

the continued drain by this country of 
the world’s metallic resources, for the 
European nations and “the countries be- 
yond the Jordan” stand in far greater 
need of the gold than do we, to serve as 
a basis of credit or as a reserve against 
their emissions of circulating notes and 
the like. Although the steady influx of 
the precious metal is a direct conse- 
quence of our commanding economic po- 
sition as the leading creditor nation, the 
further augmentation of our already un- 
wieldy store is a misfortune rather than 
a blessing, for we are exhausting our 
debtors needlessly. 


WORLD CREDIT CONDITIONS 


HAT our industry, though sur- 
rounded by abundance, should lan- 
guish—like a man starving in the pres- 
ence of an overloaded table of food—ap- 
pears highly anomalous, but the explana- 
tion, readily at oa is not difficult of 
comprehension. The case can be no bet- 
ter stated, and never has been, than in 
the following extract from a recent issue 
of the London Times Trade Supplement: 


The world’s credit system has broken 
down, and until it is restored there can be no 
general trade revival. That is the simple 
explanation of to-day’s phenomena. The 
United States has ample gold, yet her wealth 
and her credit cannot save her from the pre- 
vailing depression because it is not sufficient 
for one party to a deal to be able to deliver 
the goods; the other must also be in a posi- 
tion to give an equivalent. Export credit 
schemes, as we have pointed out again and 
again, can only be of value in serving to set 
the machinery of commerce and credit in 
motion again. The extraordinary spectacle 
that the world presents to-day is of nations 
tinkering up schemes to give artificial assist- 
ance to export and simultaneously raising 
obstacles to import trade. 


CASUAL observer might infer that 

any criticism contained in the 
above excerpt was leveled at this coun- 
try, and so in truth it may be, in part, 
for the United States has been conspicu- 
ous in pursuing conflicting policies in 
reference to foreign trade. We have ex- 























—«the chequered history 
of this trust estate” 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago a 

man whom we shall call Mr. 
B. died. He left a will in which 
he made certain trust provisions 
for his daughter. In the will he 
appointed four individuals to 
carry out these provisions. 


Mr.B.’s daughter is still living. 
But not one of the trustees orig- 
inally named is serving today. 


‘One of these persons never 
qualified; a second resigned; a 
third was removed;thefourthdied 
a number of years ago. 


Meantime the husband of Mr. 
B.’s daughter had been appoint- 
ed as the trustee. A short time 
ago he, too, died. 


Following this, Mr. B.’s 
daughter, through her attorney, 
applied to the court to havea ¢rust 
company appointed as trustee. 

The court granted this applica- 
tion, and a trust company is now 
administering the fund. 


The advantages of a trust com- 
pany as executor and trustee are 





emphasized by the history of this 
case and the following words from 
the court record: 


The application was based on the 
desire of all the persons interested 
“sto avoid a repetition of the expense, 
annoyance, and care to which they 
have been subjected by the unusually 
chequered history of this trust estate in 
its thirty-seven years of existence. 
Not only do they seek the stability 
and freedom from natural death of a 
corporate trustee, but they have 
special reasons for desiring the ap- 
pointment of a trust company with 
which they have sustained continuing 
relations of trust and confidence. 
Moreover, they do not desire to be 
put to the expense of premiums on 
bonds and of successive accountings 
whenever a new individual trustee 
might be required.” 


An interesting booklet on wills 
and trusts, entitled, Safeguarding 
Your Family's Future, may be 
obtained free at trust companies 
throughout the ‘country, or by 
writing to the address below. 





TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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O 
INVESTORS BONDS 


merit the confidence of conserva- 
\ive investors, because they’re 


First in Safety 
First in Income 


[NVESTORS BONDS yield a seven per 
cent return—the highest income consistent 
with safety. 
NVESTORS BONDS are safe and stable 
because they are first mortgages on the 
most desirable city property. 
‘THIS company is closely allied with the 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank, one of 
Chicago’s strongest and most conservative 
banking institutions, under State and Federal 
supervision. 
BUY INVESTORS BONDS for safety and 
a high income—avail yourself of our par- 
tial payment plan—start with as little as $10. 


Write today for Booklets No. B-114 


COhe INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 























Safety of PRINCIPAL 


is assured by 
investing in conservative 


8% 


FIRST MORTGAGE NOTES 
ON 
Miami Hotel, Apartment 
and Business Properties 
Send fer booklet Br 
Bond and Mortgage Dept. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


First Trust & Savings Bank Bldg. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

















The Financial Department 


of Harper's Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on seventh page 
following. 














pended—and lost—hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of millions upon a government 
owned and administered merchant ma- 
rine, for example, and resorted to all 
sorts and varieties of expedients, includ- 
ing the resurrection of the War Finance 
Corporation, to facilitate exports, and 
then we enact laws which render the 
profitable operation of the ships impos- 
sible, and set up an emergency tariff to 
exclude certain commodities and make it 
even more difficult for the ships to ob- 
tain return cargoes. And the emergency 
tariff is to be followed in due course 
by the enactment of a permanent tariff 
which, in the form in which it has been 
passed by the House, contains many 
prohibitively high duties and embodies 
provisions regarding valuations which 
leading authorities assert will interfere 
with our imports and with the liquida- 
tion by Europe of her indebtedness to 
us in merchandise rather than in gold. 


TARIFF TINKERING ABROAD 


.. the United States is not the only 
country on earth which is “running 
with the hares and hunting with the 
hounds” in the matter of foreign trade. 
Although at a time of world-wide de- 
pression it would appear highly desirable 
to interfere as little as possible with 
established customs (in order that busi- 
ness may adjust itself to existing con- 
ditions the more speedily), a contrary 
policy now is the order of the day. 
Tariff changes always inject new ele- 
ments and new factors into the equation 
of international trade, and there can be 
little or no doubt that the present de- 
crease in the buying power of the world 
has been accentuated by the modifica- 
tion of customs laws in progress in 
Europe. Thus a new protective tariff 
has been introduced in Italy, imposing 
higher duties on goods imported from 
countries whose currencies are depre- 
ciated in terms of the lire, and the pro- 
posed Spanish tariff contains similar 
provisions. An important advance in 


customs duties has recently been pro- 
mulgated in France, and some of the 
newer states, like Finland, Poland, and 
Jugo-Slavia, have likewise established 
high protective duties. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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How to Grade 
Investments 


BOOKLET that tells how 
A to grade and classify in- 

vestments in regard to 
their safety — 


A booklet that explains the first 
principles of investing money in 
plain and simple language— 


Such is our booklet “Common 
Sense in Investing Money’. It 
will be valuable to you. Write 
for it today, and specify 


Booklet K-1109 
S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


Straus Building - New York 
Straus Building - Chicago 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 



































Copyright, 1921, by S. W. Straus & Co. 






































WHAT'S YOUR INCOME ? 


NCOME taxes prove how hard that question 
I is to answer—from memory. With $My 
Finances$ you can answer it instantly because 
you have a complete and perpetual record of 
your personal income. “Keeping track of your 
income with $My Finances$ is a pleasure, not 
a drudgery.” Handy, loose-leaf, all leather. 
See your stationer or mail the coupon today. 

TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
21 N. Cherry St. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Trussell Mfg. Co., 21 N. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Send me $My Finances$ for 3 days’ trial. I enclose $ 

for style 

Name 

Address 

My stationer is 


Style 308)F Size 6%x3% $3.50 Style ar1]F Size 8%xs5"4 $4.25 
*  908KF “ 6%x3% $4.25 “ guiKPF * 8'ox5'4 $5.2 














O business man cai look forward to 

a highly successful and profitable 
year if his leading customers are so im- 
poverished that they cannot buy as 
largely as of old, if he has to grant ex- 
tensions to some of them, and if others 
in good credit have lost their trade con- 
nections and must curtail their pur- 
chases. And so it is with the nations in 
the matter of international trade. Un- 
less Europe and the other countries 
across the seas can buy from us as lib- 
erally as in the past, and unless we, in 
turn, can deal with them upon a scale 
as large, or even larger, than before, it 
seems idle to look for an immediate or 
sustained industrial revival. No matter 
how great our natural resources or how 
vast our accumulations of gold, this 
country cannot alone bring about the 
return of prosperity, for it takes two 
to make a bargain. It is not unlikely 
that the international aspects of indus- 
trial depression will assume a greater 
prominence in financial discussions in 
the near future than now, for the exports 
of staple products—cereals and cotton— 
have been unusually heavy and early 
this season, fully one-half of the avail- 
able exportable surplus of wheat of the 
new crop having been shipped already. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND CREDIT 


F the outward movement continues at 
the present rate and volume, the turn 

of the year will probably see the bulk of 
the exports of staple commodities com- 
pleted and then the question will arise 
as to what this country will ship to main- 
tain its merchandise credit balance. Ex- 
ports in August were $375,000,000 com- 
pared with $578,182,691 in 1920, a de- 
crease of $203,182,691, while the ship- 
ments for the first eight months of the 
present year, $3,230,087,224, contrast 
with $5,475,303,593, a loss of no less 
than $2,245,216,369. While the decline 
in prices accounts for some of the great 
decrease in the outward shipments, the 
outstanding feature of the foreign-trade 
statement for months past has been the 
steady decline in the exports of manu- 
factured and partially manufactured 


goods. 
































When you 
are in 


New York 


HERE are many ways that we can serve 

you. We can help you transact your 
business; we can make your stay more 
pleasant. 


If you are going abroad, we will furnish 
you with our Dollar Letter of Credit, and 
after you reach Paris, the Travel Service 
Bureau of our Paris Office will help you ar- 
range your itinerary, assist you in passport 
matters, purchase railroadand steamship tickets, 
obtain hotel accommodations, arrange motor, 
airplane and sightseeing trips, relieving you 
of all details. 


Perhaps you never thought of making a 
personal call on a big New York bank. If 
you will come to see us on your next visit to 
New York, we believe you will begin a 
friendship that will be as valuable as it will 
be pleasant. Our Uptown Office, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, is very convenient to 
your hotel. 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Uptown Orrice: Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


Cotoniat Orrice: 222 Broadway 


London—3 King William St., E.C.4 
Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 
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The 
Financial 


Policy of 
Corporations 


A practical study of the financial structure 


and the financial problems of business 
corporations, in five volumes, by Arthur 
Stone Dewing, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. The high 
standing of its author as an economist and 
financier, and his thorough and practical 
treatment of the subject make this the pre- 
eminent work on corporate finance. 


Dr. Dewing, during his long and active 
experience with representative enterprises, 
has assisted materially in the formulation of 
the accepted principles of modern finance. 
His years of intensive research have enabled 
him to complement and illustrate his work 
with many hundreds of notes and precedents. 


Guidance in Deciding 
Financial Questions 


This work will be of specific value to everyone who has 
financial questions to decide or who is concerned in any 
way with corporate activities. It gives a thorough 
understanding of all policies and operations of corporate 
finance, and unmistakable advice in a articular 
situations. The five volumes cover, Scaneeate 
Securities, II Promotion, TI Set aentton of In- 
come, Expansion, V Failure and Reorganization. 
Cloth; 953 pages; published 1920. 


Let Us Send You This Work 
for Examination 
That you may fully ee the value of this work, 
we will be glad to send a set to you for thorough exami- 
nation. The form below is for your convenience in 
ordering. After your examination, send your check 
for $12, or return the set. 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


At Bookstores or by Mail 


The Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 


Send me, for examination, “The Financial Policy of 
Corporations” in five volumes. Within five days of 
receipt, I will either remit $12 or return the set. 


Name 





Address 


Business Connection 


0 


For catalog of publications check here. 
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ONEY and credit conditions have 
improved materially of late, 
partly as a result of the decreased de- 
mand for funds, incident to industrial 
depression, and partly as a consequence 
of the liquidation of agricultural loans 
made possible by the advance in prices 
and the early marketing of cotton and 
cereals. Asa result of the relaxing tend- 
encies of money, the Federal Reserve 
banks at New York and Boston were 
able to reduce their rediscount rates in 
September from 514 to 5 per cent, the 
latter quotation comparing with 7 per 
cent in May. Time money and com- 
mercial paper have eased in sympathy 
with the decline in Federal bank rates, 
and the trend of the markets is unques- 
tionably in the direction of still further 
relaxation. In this respect the markets 
are working true to form, the aftermath 
of all panics or periods of business reac- 
tion being characterized by an interval 
of easy money and low interest rates. 


IMPROVING 
HEAPER money has reflected, 


naturally enough, in an improving 
bond market, and the strength and 
activity of investment securities consti- 
tuted the best feature of the financial 
situation throughout September, and 
the demand shows no signs of abating at 
the present time. In this feature, as in 
the case of easier money, the markets 
are running true to form, for at a time of 
reat uncertainty prudent men always 
seek safety rather than large prospective 
profits—which may turn into losses— 
and put their money in bonds instead of 
risking it in stocks or hazardous ventures. 
That there is an abundance of capital 
available for investment is attested by 
the fact that an offering of $600,000,000 
United States notes and certificates of 
indebtedness in September brought forth 
subscriptions of more than $1,585,000,- 
000. A marked recovery in the prices of 


BOND MARKET 


Liberty bonds and Victory notes was an 
important feature of the improvement 
in the investment market and is a matter 
which is likely to have a far-reaching 
beneficial effect upon many small in- 
vestors throughout the country. 
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permanent building - 
NOW at its lowest price 


Buy your Truscon Standard Building now. Don't delay, 


expecting building prices to go lower. 


Today Truscon 


Standard Buildings are at the lowest price in their history. 
[ruscon Standard Buildings have always been the most 


economical type of permanent construction. 


Now, at 


their present prices, they offer you an unusual oppor- 


tunity. 


Provide for your unforseen 
needs. Use the building now for 
a shop, later for a warehouse or 
other industrial purpose. 


Strong, permanent, fire-proof, ex- 
ceedingly well ventilated and 
well day-lighted, Truscon 
Standard Buildings are equally 
excellent for factories, ware- 
houses, foundries, service garages, 
freight sheds, technical schools, 
etc. They can be easily taken 
down and re-erected in any de- 
sired location with 100% salvage 


TRU 


STANDARD 
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Buildings. 
Type 
Interior— Foundry Cleaning Shed Otis Elevator Co., Harrison, N. J Height.... 
Truscon Standard Buslding 40’ x 204’, T ‘ype 2 wiih lantern. Name.. 
Exterior—Pittsburgh Tube Co. at Monaca, Pa. Truscon Standard Address 
Building 100' x 212’, Type 3M with Lean-to. 


The accompanying diagram shows you why. 


value, being composed entirely 
of interchangeable steel units 
and sash. They can also be easily 
enlarged or re-arranged. 

You can get these buildings in 
practically every size and with 
pitched, monitor or sawtooth 
roofs. 


Return the coupon today, checking 

the size and purpose of the building 

you require. Address Dept. W-8 
TRUSCON STEEL CO.,Youngstown,0. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 
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INFORMATION bh OUPON 
Diagrams show Types and sizes of 
TRUSCON STANDARD. BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS_Curb to Eave 8-0 to 21-4 
LENGTHS_Types 12384 any ie of 20 


LANTERN_12-0 wide provided at Ridge of 
any Building 40-0 or more in width 
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e, 3 2 
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SAWTOOTH 
Widths Any Multiple of 28-0 





Lengths _ Multiples of 2-0 
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A few of the features in next month’s issue— 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER 


NEW LETTERS FROM JAPAN by the Author of The Lady of the Decoration 


Frances Little, whose book, The Lady of the Decoration, is remembered with 
pleasure by thousands of readers, will begin in the Christmas Harper’s 
a new series of letters from Japan. In these she will picture present-day 
conditions, economic, industrial, human, of that country which is changing 
so rapidly, with particular reference to the altered life of women and the 
home. Illustrated with photographs. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 


In a paper characterized by his well-known genial style and sane reasonings, 
Meredith Nicholson writes of the old—yet always new—case before Life’s 
court—Age against Youth. The older generation, he declares, may find it 
difficult to rebut some of the accusations which the younger one is now 
bringing against it. 


A BRITISH SPY IN RED PETROGRAD 


Sir Paul Dukes continues the narrative of his thrilling experiences in Soviet 
Russia where he lived incognito for months in order to keep the British 
government apprised of Bolshevik activities. 


WISE MEN OF THE EAST—AND WEST 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany presents a striking contrast between Oriental 
and Occidental civilizations. He urges mutual understanding and tolera- 
tion, and shows wherein the New World may well heed and profit by the 
older wisdom of the East. 


ROMANCE INCOGNITO 


Laura Spencer Portor contributes a delightful paper on romance, and 
recounts in detail how, under her observation, romance once revealed 
itself under the most unusual circumstances and with a most unexpected 
culmination. 


A MASQUERADE AMONG CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Cornelia Stratton Parker in a new paper of her series, “Working with the 
Working Woman,” describes her experiences as a pantry girl in a New York 
hotel and gives a vivid picture of a kind of life that has hitherto escaped 
even writers of fiction. 


UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 


by Wilbur Daniel Steele, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Francis Bellamy, and 
Alexander Porterfield. 
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] | cage package of sweets in Whitman’s Quality Group has a “personality” 

allitsown. It is an individual conception, distinct in its assortment and 

appearance. Whether your selection is the Sampler or the Pleasure Island 

or the Fussy Package or any of the others, it will be unlike any other candy 

package in the world, yet true to the Whitman’s standard of quality—famous 
since 1842. At the store that shows the Whitman’s sign. 


=f STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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THe CAREER 
or DAVID 
NOBLE 


By FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 





The struggle between New 
England Puritanism and Con- 
tinental freedom is the main 
theme of this novel which 
tells of the molding and 
bending of two conflicting 
temperaments and characters 
in the throes of a tenacious 
passion. The author, wife 
of Senator Keyes of New 
Hampshire, is well known to 
magazine readers. Her “ Let- 
ters from a Senator’s Wife” 
are appearing regularly in a 
popular monthly. $1.90 


THe WINGS 
or TIME 


By ELIZABETH 
NEWPORT HEPBURN 








A novel that brings home a 
too-often forgotten truth— 
life is something more than 
falling in love. Friendships, 
ambitions, work have to be 
taken into account. The 
heroine of this novel has a 





In Four Volumes 


MR. PUNCH’S 
HISTORY or 
MODERN ENGLAND 


Volumes I and II Now Ready 
Volumes III and IV published Spring, 1922 


A chronicle of life in England drawn in its essentials from 
the pages of the world-famous Punch—a history of the 
Victorians written by themselves. No historical library is 
complete without it, no student can afford to pass it by, 
and no searcher for piquant reading need go further for 
utter satisfaction. The illustrations—over 500 in the four 
volumes—represent the best work of Punch’s artists. 

As requests for the First Edition will be filled in order of their receipt, we 
suggest that you mail’ your order (to your bookseller, if convenient) at once. 
Order by set only. Volumes I and II will be sent you at once. Volumes III 


and IV next Spring. Remit for the entire set with order ($20) or for two 
volumes now ($10) and for two in the Spring ($10). 


THe PRESENT STATE or OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE = ®y R.W. SYMONDS 


A practical handbook on old English furniture by a well- 
known English dealer in antiques. It outlines the history 
of English furniture, discusses the essential qualities of 
design, proportion, etc., and examines the present condi- 
tion of antique furniture. With 96 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. $20.00. 


THe CATHEDRALS or ENGLAND 
ann WALES By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS 


A new, inclusive edition of the author’s well-known work 
originally published in three volumes, thoroughly revised 
and brought down to date. With frontispiece in color and 
32 halftone illustrations. $5.00. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY ®y MARY STURGEON 


An account of the famous Abbey in its connection with 
English life. The author treats her subject broadly, point- 
ing out the significance of what a visitor to the Abbey sees. 
With etched frontispiece and 15 exquisite drawings by Louis 
Weirter. $7.50. 


STORIES FROM DANTE 


By SUSAN CUNNINGTON 
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happy, ; er a oc geet, The author does for Dante what Lamb did for Shakespeare, 

but her life is full to over- providing a vivid introduction to the great Italian for those 

flow with more than that. who might never attempt his study otherwise. With 16 
$1.90 full-color illustrations by Evelyn Paul. $2.25. 

443 Fourth Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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OOD books mould character just as surely as surround- 
ings and associates. The ideals and aspirations established 
by the favorite heroes of childhood are never forgotten influ- 
ences in later life. 

For every youngster, from kiddies of six to the boy or girl 
of fourteen, there is a Bradley book, or series of books. Fine, 
wholesome literature covering a w ide range of subjects. Not: ible 
for the mastery and skill of the authors. Beautiful books, well 
printed, attractively illustrated, handsomely bound. Don’t 
merely “buy a book” for the boy. Ask for— 


Bradley Quality Books 


or Children 


Once Upon a Time Animal Stories . By Carolyn S. Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O” Malley. Price $1.25 
The animals in these stories talk, work and play much like human beings and the result 


of their activities convey valuable moral lessons. Children never tire of hearing about 
animals to which human traits are attributed. 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


Stories of the great heroes and heroines of history. Especially adapted for the child’s 
reading during the age of hero worship. 


Firelight Stories By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted folk tales taken from the folk lore of the Norwegians, 
Celts, English, American Indians, the southern negroes and from New England. 


Ask your bookseller for Bradley Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Hero Stories 
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NEW BOOKS 


Art Science Business 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCULPTURE. By Lorado Taft 


Lovers of art have given it a cordial welcome. A charming and instructive volume written in 
the inimitable style of the creator of the Fountains. Four hundred twenty-nine illustrations. 
Royal octavo. $5.00, postpaid $5.20. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS. By Joseph Pennell 


A study of the processes of the graphic arts: drawing, printing, engraving, etching, lithograph- 
ing; by the greatest living authority on the subject. Ready soon. One hundred fifty illustra- 
tions. Royal octavo. $5.00, postpaid $5.20. 


EVOLUTION, GENETICS, AND EUGENICS. By H. H. Newman 


Most thoughtful people are interested in these subjects. Historical survey and present status of 
doctrines. Illustrated. 3.75, postpaid $3.90. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. By L. C. Marshall 


Designed to help the modern business man solve his problems of policy, organization, and opera- 
tion. In dealing with concrete situations it “gets down to brass tacks.” The man who is or 
wishes to be an administrator will appreciate this book. Ready in December. $4.00, postpaid, $4.20. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 


Nothing better . the person who desires a foundation for real sociological understanding. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.70 


MADELINE McDOWELL BRECKINRIDGE. 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


An inspiring biography of a noted social worker. $2.50, postpaid $2.65. 





Our new fall catalogue will be sent free upon request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5771 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























Two Nevele of the Sort That 
vi igorous People Like to Read 


The FLAMING FOREST 


By James Oliver Curwood 
Author of “The Valley of Silent Men,” «The River’s End,” ete. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, following his famous father in his 
ability to estimate a noteworthy book in a few lines, says of this 
new novel: ‘“‘I have read with great interest Mr. Curwood’s book, hes 
‘The Flaming Forest.’ It is excellent. It is good, clean adventure Lah Louderback’s 


in the open ‘spaces.’ *° Call for it today—Price, $2.00 Illustrations 


The PRIDE of PALOMAR 


A Triumphant Romance of the New West 
By Peter B. Kyne 


OU'LL find laughter in it, moist eyes, wonderful romance and mag- 

nificent bluff. Its author stirred a million hearts last year with his 
story ‘‘Kindred of the Dust.’? And already ‘“The Pride of Palomar’’ 
is one of the most widely discussed novels of years—a story so ‘‘alive’’ 
that you'll want to cheer for the people in it. 


Wherever Books are Sold —$2.00 


Gsinopolitan Book (rporatio 


19 West 40 th Street. New York 
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of these splendid books: 


STORIES OF THE GREAT 


A850 (Gift for a‘Doy or Girl 
But the Value o it is‘ Priceless 





O finer gift can be 

| imagined than a 

year’s subscription 

» St. Nicholas. It brings 

elight twelve times a year. 

t stimulates imagination. 

t is a gift of the mind and 
he heart. 

Add to St. Nicholas one 


THE LOST PRINCE, by 
Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. A classic of youth. 
The fascinating tale of 
adventures of a real 

ice. A_ well-printed 

and beautifully-bound 
book. Regular price, $2. 






WEST, by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Thrilling 
tales of frontier life, re- 
lated with the apprecia- 
tion which this great 
President had for the 
early pioneers and their 
struggles against the In- 
dians. A book that every 
American boy and girl 
should read. Regular 
price, $2. 


EITHER OF THESE TWO WONDERFUL BOOKS and 


STNICHOLAS Magazine 


FOR ONE YEAR /or $520 











What a gift this is for any boy or girl who 
loves to read. St. Nicholas has been the favor- 
ite magazine of American youth for fifty years. 
In 1922 it will be better and brighter than ever 
before. It will contain a wealth of stories by 
the most popular writers for boys and girls. In 
each issue, besides a number of complete stories, 
will be articles on travel, sports, camping, 
nature, science, adventure, topics of the day— 
everything for the mental development of 
youth. 


Reading St. Nicholas makes better-informed, 
broader-minded young men and women. It is 
a real magazine, written and edited especially 
for boys and girls up to 18 years. 


St. Nicholas should be in every home where 
good reading is appreciated. Subscribe for it 
this Christmas for your boy and girl. Take 
advantage of this special offer and add a splen- 
did book to the gift. 


In place of either of the books described above, you may 
choose any one from this list for the $5 special offer: 

Hero Tales from American History—by Theodore Roosevelt 

and Henry Cabot Lodge—$1.90. 

Boy Scouts in the Wilderness—by Samuel Scoville—$1.75. 

St. Nicholas Christmas Book of selected stories—$2. 

The Brownies and Prince Florimel—by Palmer Cor—$1.75. 

The Crimson Sweater—by Ralph Henry Barbour—$1.75. 


Please send your subscription as soon as possible so 
there will be plenty of time for the book, the first issue 
of St. Nicholas and the handsome Gift Card to reach 
before Christmas Eve, the boy or girl to whom you are 
sending them. 


St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Dept. J9 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed is $5 for one year’s subscription to St. Nicholas and 
Book mentioned below: 


BReghebns By OS Be WE 00... ciniccnsnstittbteescsserevessereceinvillieitadeercensees 
RREIIB .. cncccee.sevrvsrecerevernsrqcenenevectnniiionaniatihinasitdeideniiabdiiniaiass 
The Book selected is.......... 





Book and Gift Card to be semt 00............::cccscscceseseeersceteereseersees 


(If subscription alone is wanted, enclose only $4) 











Harper’s Magazine for 1922 


Some of the Outstanding Features Which 
Are to Appear During the Coming Year 


Unpublished Chapters from 





MARK TWAIN 


The Letters of Grover Cleveland 


It has been said that Grover Cleveland was the last of our Presi- 
dents to fill the great democratic tradition. Starting as a newsboy 
without education, this man rose through sheer strength of character 
and impressed the whole world of older civilization with his sanity, 
his dignity, and his power. 

For more than a year Pror. Ropert McEtroy of Princeton has 
been engaged in assembling and editing the vast collection of the 
Cleveland correspondence with a view to its publication. Parts of 
this correspondence are to appear in the MaGazine, giving inter- 
esting revelations of Cleveland’s attitude toward labor, his foreign 
policy, and particularly the Venezuela case. 

Here too, for the first time, you can read his views—frankly 
expressed in letters to his friends—on Tammany Hall, Bryan, 
Party Politics, fishing and shooting, and many other questions, 
including portrayals of the innermost side of the President’s life. 


Mark Twain’s Autobiography 


Now, twelve years atter Mark Twain’s death, it is at last possible 
to give to the world those important chapters from his autobiog- 
raphy which up to this time have been withheld from the public. 
These chapters form a highly curious and individual volume of 
self-revelation. Mark Twain was never so completely and delight- 
fuliy himself as when in his drawlingly reminiscent moods. During 
the last years of his life he was in the habit of dictating and writing 
all sorts of recollections of his own, comments on affairs of the day, 
and reflections on life in general. No more fascinating material 
has ever been offered to the readers of HarpEeR’s MAGAZINE. 





GROVER CLEVELAND 


‘‘ My Boyhood’’—John Burroughs’ Own Story of His Youth 





JOHN BURROUGHS 


No more lovable American ever lived than Jonn Burrovucus. 
Since his death a few months ago the world has been awaiting some 
authoritative account of his life and unique career. HARpPER’s 
MaGazIneE has secured for its readers JouN BuRROUGHS’ own story 
of his youth. These chapters, set down late in life by the great 
naturalist, and addressed to his son, are a fascinating record of his 
early years—years spent on a Catskill farm, close to nature’s heart. 
Mr. Burroveus’ skill as a writer and observer has never been 
better exemplified than in these chronicles of simple country life— 
where making hay, churning butter, sheep-shearing, and maple- 
sugaring make up the bucolic round. It is a life lived “along the 
by-paths rather than along the great public highways,” but as told 
in homely and intimate detail by Joun Burrovuacus it becomes an 
autobiography of unique interest and charm. The first instalment 
of ““My Boyhood” will appear in the January Magazine. 
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Across the Atlantic in a Forty-foot Yawl 


Artuur S. HitpEBRAND, with two companions, has set out from Scotland in a forty- 
foot yawl to make a cruise through the Mediterranean, visiting the lesser known islands 
once famous in classic history. Returning, he will touch at the Canary Islands and cross 
the ocean to New York. It is to be a leisurely jaunt over blue water, holding to no definite 
program, and the chronicle of the voyage will be replete with all the small and interesting 
details of daily life afloat, with the sea as the general background. Mr. HitpeBRaANpD’s 
articles will be accompanied by photographs taken during the voyage. 


Days in an Adobe Hut 


EuizABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT, one of the best known of American essayists, has been 
summering in New Mexico in a delightfully informal manner. She and the woman friend 
who was her companion in adventure began by remodeling the adobe hut in which they 
were to live. Of their problems as builders, Miss SERGEANT says: 

** Against the odds of six miles’ distance from all sources of supply, terrific thunder showers 
which melted mud walls as fast as they were erected and washed out the irrigation ditch 
that furnished the water for the mud, with inefficient sweet-tempered and Spanish- 
speaking native labor which we hired and fired by the light of our own colossal ignorance, 
we constructed (out of a tumbledown mud shack) a real house which we think has great 
charm and a character of its own.” 

Miss SERGEANT is preparing four articles recording her experi- 
ences. They are to be anecdotal and descriptive of the region with 
vignettes of her American, Mexican, and Indian neighbors. Muss 
SerGEANT has found the adventure full of absorbing interests, and 
we feel sure that all Harper readers will find it equally so. 





Africa in Fact and Story 


Readers of the Magazine who have already enjoyed the first of 
Witsur Danten STEELE’s graphic and colorful descriptions of 
Tunisia and Algeria, will be glad to know that Mr. STEe xe is re- 
turning to dig even deeper into the romantic mysteries of those 
Moslem lands. He is even better equipped ‘than on his previous 
trip for he has mastered the language to an extent that will enable 
him to get intimate glimpses into the inner lives of these fascinating 
people. 

Mr. STEELE will not only write descriptive articles of the lands 
he visits, but also short stories which will have these same Oriental 
backgrounds sketched from actual experience of them. WILSUR B. cuEBEA 
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Problems of World Disarmament 





We are glad to announce that the Washington Conference on 
Disarmament will receive full and authoritative consideration in 
Harper’s in articles to be written by Hersert Apams Gripspons 
exclusively for this Magazine. We shall not give our readers 
prophecy or speculation but discussion and constructive criticism 
as the Conference progresses and its problems become concrete. 





Mr. Grssons is one of the best-known authorities on World 

Politics. As correspondent of the New York Herald he was at the 

successive storm-centers of Europe during the fateful years pre- 

ceding the war, covering the Young Turk Revolution, the Adana 

HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS = massacres, the Nationalist movement in Egypt, the Turco-Italian 
War, both Balkan Wars, the international occupation of Albania, 

and the diplomatic conferences to prevent a European conflagration. For more than 
ten years of continuous fighting and ,peace conferences he has lived in close personal 
contact with diplomatic and military problems. His published volumes, “* The New Map 
of Europe,” ‘The New Map of Africa,’ and, since the war, “ The New Map of Asia,” 
are profound and authoritative discussions of international relations in their respective fields. 


Can the Cost of Living be 
Reduced by Co-operation? 


Many interesting experiments in co-operation are now being conducted in this 
country. A large number of these enterprises are entirely successful and are demonstrat- 
ing beyond doubt that this is a practical method of meeting many of the changed 
economic conditions that confront us. Mrs. GertrupE Matuews SHELBY has been 
making a country-wide study of everything that is being done in this field. She will tell 
in a number of articles of the successful efforts of organized workers to shop collectively, to 
establish co-operative stores for economic distribution, to bring the consumer and the pro- 
ducer more closely together on a sound economic basis, and will take up at the conclusion 
of her series, the all important and vital question of co-operative housing. Of the many 
constructive programs offered to reduce the present high cost of living none have had 
the practical demonstration of those which Mrs. Shelby will describe. 


New Theories About Lightning 
Explained by Charles P. Steinmetz 


Cuaries P. Srersmetz, the great mathematical genius of_the 
General Electric Company, will explain in a popular way the origin 
and nature of lightning as it is now scientifically understood. 
This is only one of the articles which Mr. Sternmetz will con- 
tribute to Harrer’s MaGazine during the coming year. Another 
article will be entitled “Electricity and Civilization,” and will de- 
scribe the enormous strides in electrical invention and engineering, 
and the far-reaching effects which these have had on civilization 
and are yet to have. Other articles will have to do with the changes 
wrought by science not only upon our material life but upon our 
religious ideas as well. No one is better qualified to write on sub- 
SEs: jects akin to electricity than Mr. Sremmerz, who has _ himself 
© by Brown Bros. contributed so importantly to the development of electrical 





CHARLES P, STEINMETZ inventions. 
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New Letters from Japan 


A Second Budget from the Author of 
“The Lady of the Decoration”’ 


Frances Litr.e needs no introduction, for she won for 
all time a secure place in the heart of the reading public 
with her story of Japan, The Lady of the Decoration. Every- 
one who laughed and cried over that bit of pure charm 
will rejoice in the news that the writer of those letters has 
returned once more to the land of cherry blossoms and has 
written from there a new series of letters soon to appear in 
Harper’s—a series as fresh and delightfully full of ro- 
mance and beauty as the original Lady of the Decoration. 





Secrets of Cipher Making 


Never has public interest in ciphers, codes, and all sorts 
of secret writing been so keen as during the last few years. 
To satisfy this interest we have asked Pror. Joun M. Manty of the University of Chicago 
to prepare a series of articles on cipher making for us. PRoressor MANLY was associated 
with the Department of State at Washington during the war in preparing secret codes and 
in deciphering the code messages of the enemy. He is an expert in this field and has 
already published in the Magazine an account of the famous Roger Bacon manuscript in 
cipher, which has been so widely discussed in the past year. He will describe the various 
ciphers, how they are constructed, and how even the most intricate and ingenious will 
nevertheless yield to expert deciphering. He will also discuss famous ciphers of the 
past, including those of Edgar Allen Poe’s. 








Se ee French-Canadian By-Ways 
z seeen ser + Through a series of delightful articles and 
GP a a SEE, equally delightful illustrations, HersBert 


Apams Grsppons together with Lester G. 
Hornsy, the artist, have combined to give 
us unusual glimpses of old French-Canadian 
towns and to picture the quaint, romantic 
life of one of the most interesting odd cor- 
ners of America. Old Quebec, Quebec of 
the present day, and Quebec of the future, 
are all vividly portrayed. Tourist centers 
have been avoided, and author and artist 
have explored strange by-ways with a view 
to presenting the life of this region from a 
new and refreshing vista. 














Short Stories That Satisfy 


The stories in Harper’s MaGazine satisfy in far more than the ordinary sense of the 
word. They not. only satisfy the requirements of the high literary standard which our 
readers have learned to expect, but, more than that, whether they are from authors whose 
names are already well known, or from new writers, they are rich in human interest and 
in that sympathetic quality of understanding that satisfies as nothing else can. 

Among the writers who will contribute to Harper’s MaGazine during the coming year 
are: Mary E. Wiixins Freeman, Witsur D. Sreexte, Epwina S. Bascock, GorDON 
ArTHUR Smita, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, Mary Heaton Vorse, G. K. CHEsTERTON, 
ALBERT Bicetow Parne, Laura SPENCER Portor, Beatrice RaveENEL, KATHARINE 
Fu.LLerton Gerounp, Fiera CAMPBELL SPRINGER, STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN, CHARLES 
Ca.LpweE.Lt Dosig, and ALEXANDER PorRTERFIELD. 
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MODAN 
Latest BOOKS 


CINS 





MEXICO ON THE VERGE 
E. J. Dillon 


A resumé and an analysis of the Mexican sit- 
uation today, done by a student of politics, 
who probably knows more of what goes on 
behind the scenes of international relations 
than any living writer. $3.00 


MY OWN AFFAIRS a ae 
Princess Louise of Belgium 
“Her book will be one of the biggest literary 


sensations of the year,” writes Hayden 
Church. Illustrated. $4.00 


LIFE OF VENIZELOS _ S. B. Chester 


The life story of the great man of the East. 
The simple facts of this seemingly predes- 
tined career read like the most stirring ro- 
mance, $6.00 


ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST 


E. V. Lucas 


When this editor of Punch has put the im- 
pressions gathered during his roving into 
print, familiar lands take on a new light. 
Americans will enjoy the kindly humor with 
which he views some of our idiosyncracies. 














A LOITERER IN PARIS 
Helen W. Henderson 


The author of “A Loiterer in New England,” 
and “A Loiterer in New York,” has in a rare 
degree the power to put in words the spirit 
of place. Illustrated, $5.00 


THE EX-KAISER IN EXILE 


Lady Norah Bentinck 


The first authentic and intimate account of 
the Ex-Kaiser’s life at Amerongen, written 
candidly and at first hand. $3.50 


THE WANDERINGS OF A 
SPIRITUALIST 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
During his recent trip Sir Arthur has visited 
and talked before organized bodies of spir- 
itualists all over the world. His story makes 


absorbing, as well as inspiring reading. 
Illustrated. $2.50 














Books 


MISCELLANIES : LITERARY A) 
HISTORICAL : 


The Earl of Roseber;, 


With ability, dignity and rare charm L 
Roseberry writes upon subjects dear to 
with a love for the personalities behind 
outstanding figures of the past. 

2 vols. Octavo,. $10.00 


LETTERS TO ISABEL 


Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
A series of autobiographical letters by a very 
eminent Scotchman, written with so spor 
neous a gaiety that one has the illusion of ta 
ing part in very good talk. $5.00 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Lord Frederic Hamilton 


A new volume of the fascinating and random 
recollections of the famous diplomat who 
wrote “The Vanished Pomps of Yesterday,” 
and “The Days Before Yesterday.” $4.00 


THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA: 
KUFARA Rosita Forbes 


With an Introduction by Sir Harry Johnston. 
An account of one of the most remarkable of 
modern exploring exploits, the penetration to 
the heart of the Lybian Desert, a section of 
the Sahara. Profusely Illustrated, $5.00 


TURNS ABOUT TOWN 


Robert Cortes Holliday 
It is like a stroll arm in arm with R. C. H. 
By far the most walking-stickish book since 
the author’s great success, “Walking-Stick 
Papers,” and the best book Holliday has ever 
written. $2.00 


CHIMNEYSMOKE 
Christopher Morley 


Lyrics for Households of Two or More. 
Beautifully illustrated in color and black and 
white by Thomas Fogarty. $2.50 


THE CIRCLE: A Play in Three Acts 
W. Somerset Maugham 


“A comedy of much sophisticated charm. 
Half grave, half mischievous, but always sane 
and credible.”—Percy Hammond, New York 
Tribune. $1.25 
































GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers New York 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 





NEW YORK CITY 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
tesident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 





THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Country-like space, air, sunlight and cutdoor sports. Individual 
care amd privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
and advanced studies meeting present demands. 
Miss Besa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 
2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





/ AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
| FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


| The leading institution for Dramatic 
| and Expressional Training in America. 
| Connected with Charles Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre and Companies. For 
| information, apply to Secretary 





Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 














THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 


Mrs. Atwoop VIOLETT, : 
22-24 East o1st Street, N. ¥. 





ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 


This School is endorsed by Leschetizky and Paderewski. 
It gives a highly specialized training in all branches of music. 
History of Art, French, etc. 
Boarding and Day Depts. Catalogues on request. 
Evtnor Comstocex, Principal (Pupil of Leschetisky), 
41 East 80th Street, N. Y. 





THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Resident and 
Day Departments. College Preparatory and general courses. 27th 
year ee T9Q2!I. AB 
Crara |. Co_tBurRneg, A.B., a nil 
Marta K. HUMPHREY, a, } Principals 
310 Riverside Drive, Corner ro3grd St., N. Y. 





VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


World wide reputation. Established 30 years. Pupils advanced 
quickly and thoroughly in Piano, Harmony, Theory and Ear 
Training. Students prepared for Concert, Teaching and accom- 
paniment work. Exceptional Faculty. 

Mrs. A. M. VirGiL, Director, Tel. 1137 Columbus, 

120 West 72nd Street, N. Y. 





THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses. 
Music. Riding, swimming, tennis. 
64th year. 
Miss ELTINGE and Miss MASLAND, _——. 
1 East sist St., N. Y. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

Frank Damrosch, Director. 

An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehensive 
musical education in all branches, and is equipped to give highest 
advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 

SECRETARY, 

120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





THE FINCH SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, emphasizing post-graduate 
work. 
Address for catalogue, Secretary 
Jessica G. Coscrove, A.B., LL. *B.. Principal, 
ANNE E. BoaRDMAN, A.B., A.M., Associate Principal, 
Box H. 61 East 77th St., N. Y. 





THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
Artistic Guidance for Students of all Grades. 
Under a Distinguished Faculty. 
Davip and CLarA MANNES, Directors, 
Telephone Rhinetander ooto. 
157 East 74th Street, N. Y. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
Miss Foster's School for Girls. 
Advanced Elective. College Preparatory. 
Special Arts. 
Native French Teachers. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 
52 East 72nd Street. N. Y. 





THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school. 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 








The New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal supervision. Chaperonage. 
Music, Art, Languages. Practical Courses. 
Miss M. Hourigan, Degrees of the Royal Conservatories of 
Brussels and London. Telephone: Rhinelander 5477 | 
12 East 75th Street, N. Y 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 
A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies, 
Madame — Jusserand, French ry Washington; Madame 
rench Emb: ;. Lady — British Embassy; Mrs. 
Nelson Page, American bassy at Rom 
Madame J. A. Rison. (diplémée de 'U vniversité de poate. Prin. 
12 E. osth St. (overlooking Central Park), N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued) 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 
Only 40 minutes from } . I er School for girls 13 
5 t "All Gepattane nts. Vocational 
o Preparation for leading 


"Ma ASON, 
h 


Lock | Box 706, " TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MADAME SKERTEN’S FRENCH SCHOO! 


Madame Skerten of 3 Avenue du Frocadéro, Paris, 
her French School for Girls in New York. 

Personal Supervision. 

Resident and day pupils 


has 


11 and 15 Fast o2nd Street, N 





A Reqeting School for Be - 
40 Minutes from New Y« 
For catalog, address 
WALTER R. Marsn, Headmaster, 
160 Stewart Ave., GARDEN City, L. I, N. Y. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Miss McCLELLAN and Miss WiLuiams’ School.) 

A School where girls may learn to speak fluent French a 
the same time have New York advantages. All French 
Boarding and Day pupils. 





17 East 86th Street, N 





NEW 


YORK 





MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Adirondacks, Lake Placid, N 
Florida, Miami Beach 
Out-ot-door life all seasons 
Horseback riding, tennis, skiing, 
sports 
Splendid equipment. Small classes. 
College preparatory and academic courses. 
Usual schoo term September to June. 
Unique plan of study. 
Entrance at any time. 
ANNA A. RYAN, A.B., 


skating, golf, swimming, field 


Address 
Headmistress, 
LAKE Puacip Cuus, N. Y¥. 





OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 53rd year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. 
Crara C. Futier, Principal, 

Box 11 H, Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


For catalog, address 


Bulkley Manor Resident and Day School 
Individual instruction Handicrafts and Elementary Subjects. 
Excellent care given nervous and backward children. 


Lora M. Warner, Principal, 
448 Forest Avenue, Rye, N. Y. 








BRIARCLIFF 
Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls. 
Send for Illustrated Circular H. 


Mrs. Eptra Cooper HARTMAN, B.S., Principal, 
BRIARCLIFF MANoR, N. Y. 


LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
38th year. College Peapecnaety and General Courses. Advanced 
oak for High School gra tes. Music, Business Course, Gymnas- 
tics and out-door sports. 
ELLA VirGcInta Jones, A.B., Principal, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








WALLCOURT 

Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. 18 acres, in heart of Finger 
Lake Region. College Preparatory, General and Special Courses, 
including secretarial work. Dramatics, Music. Supervised ath- 
letics. Boathouse. For catalogue, address 

PRINCIPAL, 


Waulcourt School, AuRoORA-uN-CayuGa, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory nd general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Scicnce. 
Catalogue on request. 
Miss MrriaM A. ByrTet, Principal, 
Sox H, GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 


MOUNT KISCO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
All grades including College Preparatory and advanced elective 
work. Highly qualified teachers. Special advantages in music and 
art. Only 36 miles from N. Y. Resident pupils received into the 
home of the Prins. peas ° portenny for cultivated home life. 
.S. BucHANAN, M.A "tive S. BUCHANAN, Formerly an In- 
pt do at Vassar Coligee, Prins. “Mr. Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y 








HIGHLAND MANOR 


| | Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Non-sectarian boarding sch 

girls on a beautiful estate. Liberal Arts, College Prepa:r 

| Post - Graduate, Secretarial, Homemaking. 

ate. Outdoor life. 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN, 


Primary, Inter 


Telephone: Tarrytowh 15 
Box H, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDSON, N 





MARYMOUNT 

College and School for Women. 40 minutes from New York ( 
Four years’ College Course leading to Degrees. Two-year Fini 
Course for High School Graduates. Academic, Pre-Academic 
Secretarial Courses. Music,’Art, Elocution. Gymnasium, Out 
Sports, Horseback riding. Paris Branch—Ch&teau de la Mu 
For catalogue, apply to 


REVEREND MOTHER. TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. \ 





OAKSMERE 


Mrs. MERRILL’s School for Girls. 
Occupies a beautiful estate on Lond Island Sound, 42 minutes 
from New York. 


Orienta Point, Box H, MAMARONECK, N. \ 





THE KNOX SCHOOL 
For girls. 
Formerly at a on-Hudson, now on Otsego Lake, C: 
erstown, New 
For catalog and views, address 
Mrs. RussELL HOUGHTON, 
Box 14, Cooperstown, N. \ 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School, 

A School of Practical Arts. 

Secretarial Work and Household Economics. 

L.A. and B.S. Degrees. Address 

SECRETARY, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. \ 





United Hospital Training School for Nurses 
istered; offers a 254 years’ course; 8 hour day; affiliation 
with Mt. Sinai coapnal, Ts New York City. Scholarship for Teachers 
College. Beautifully equipped, new plant. Address 
SUPERINTENDENT of Training School, 
Port CHESTER, N. Y 





SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 
For Backward Childre: 
Speech Specialist from "Columbia University. 
Individual Instruction. 
Summer School at Maine. 
70 Prospect Street, Port CHESTER, N. Y. 





A GIRL’S SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amon 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, bay oP genre fre 


to write us for information and suggestions, giving ful icula 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 











New York MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 





St. John’ s ; Military and Pre paratory School, Steaiies 
Ainong the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse Complete equipment. 

Essentially a college preparatory school with military regime for 

habits of discipline, orderliness and piomptness. Happy school 

life with well-ordered recreation and athletics. Business course. 

mior School. 33 years under management of 

General WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Box 311, MANLIUs, N. Y. 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 

» hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 
actic “al military training with field work College and 
reparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 








CHARLES FREDERICK Brt SIE 
P. O. Box 502, OSSINING-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y 





CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys. 

Individual attention. Smail classes. 

Athi tics Gymnasium. Well-known school crew. 
enrollment 125. Summer session. Write for catalogs. 


The ¢ ascadilla Schools, Box 108, ITHACA, N. ¥. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 








For CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 


MACKENZIE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For Young Boys. 

From 6 to 14. 

Beautiful for situation; healthful in climate; Christian in ia- 
fluence; progressive in education; democratic in spirit; scientific 
in body-building. 

Yearly rates $000. 

CLype B. Myers, Headmaster, 

Monroe, Orange County, N. Y¥ 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘ Irving" coun- 
try. 85th year. 30 years under present Head Master. Extensive 
grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical schools. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium, 
J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster, 
Box 900, Tarry TOWN-ON Ht DSON N. Y. 


THE COOK ACADEMY 
“A School That Cares.” 
Boys’ Preparatory School. 


Christian Men Teachers. 
Box A, Montour Fatts, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT 





MILFORD 
A college preparatory school for boys of 16 and over. 
Formerly The Rosenbaum School 
Smatt ctasses and individual instruction. 
Minimum tuition including room and board for the entire 
school year, $2000 
SAMUEL B. ROSENBAt ™, Principal, Mitrorp, Conn. 


SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


46th year. College Preparatory. General Courses. Household 
arts and crafts. Gymnasium. Basketball. Swimming. Fifty- 
acre school farm for outdoor life. 
Miss EmMity GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal, ’ 
WATERBURY, Conn. 








MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


\ country boarding school for girls. 
College preparation. 

\dvanced courses. 

Special attention to outdoor life. 


Mary Lovutse Marort, Principal, Tuompson, Conn. 





THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls. Four buildings. Athletic field. Horseback 
riding. Domestic Arts. College preparatory, general and special 
courses whicli include stenography and typewriting. 
Miss Auice E. ——— Principal, 
. Ronan Foounes, New Haven, Conn. 


HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 


45 miles from New York. College Preparation. 
Cultural Courses. Organized Athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) , p 
Vipa Hunt Francis, A.B., (Smith) rins. 
NorRWALK, c onn. 











RUMSEY HALL 


A school for boys under 15. 
Yearly rate $1200. 
L. R. Sanrorp, Principal, 
Louis H. Scruttr, M.A., Headmaster. 
CorswaL.t, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Has grown forty-six years and is still under the active direction 
of its founder. 
Entering age nine to thirteen. $1000. 
Freperick S. Curtis, Principal. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 
BROOKFIELD ( CENTER, Conn. 


ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual 


Classes limited to not more than five pupils. 
Work is mapped out exactly to prepare boy to 
enter college in given time. Very few failures. 
Highly paid masters—one toeach five boys. Hard 
work and concentration required. Athletic and 
outdoor sports under direction of expert coaches. 
Limited to 95 boys, over 14. Boys enter when- 
ever vacancies occur. Write for catalogue. 


Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 
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CONNECTICUT (continued) 











The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country, 


one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Sec- 
retarial and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music. Household arts. 
Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
back riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 











SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Bez arey located on Long Island Sound. Excellent 
mediate, College re aratory and General Courses, I 


Horseback riding and all sports. O 
Catalogue upon request. 
B.A., Principal, 


Training required. 
life a special feature. 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, STAMFORD, ( 





GLEN EDEN 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend's boarding schox a 
school girls and graduates. Academic, college preparatory, 
ing courses. Music, art, expression and dramatic training, 
science, secretarial subjects. Physical culture emphasized Mi 
cent buildings of granite, 15 acres, overlooking the sea. Fifty 1 
from Fifth Ave., N. Y. Membership $1200. For booklet, a 
SEcRETARY of Glen Eden, STAMFORD, ( 





WYKEHAM RISE 
A Country School for Girls. 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., 
MaBEL E. Bowman, A.B., 


Principal, 
Vice-Principal, Cohasset, Mas 
WASHINGTON, ( 





A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly tree 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full partic 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N 








RHODE ISLAND 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Co-educational. Founded 1802. 7 buildings. § acre campus. 


11 instructors. College preparatory, Academic, Business, Music. 
Limited Junior School. 


Opened September 12th. 


Excellent gymnasium and athletic field. 


Christian ideals. 


Rev. J. Francis Cooper, D.D., Principal, 


On Narragansett Bay, East GrREENwicH, R. I. 





THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Town and Country School for Girls. 

College preparatory and General Course. 

A ivanced studio classes. Music. Secretarial Course. 
Farm home for girls 10 to 14 years. 





ProvipENcE, R. I. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Ideally located for city advantages and outdoor life. H ae 
back riding. College preparatory, elective, and secretarial c 
ae Economics, Art and Music. Modern buildings and e 
men 

Miss MrriaM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal, 

PROVIDENCE, R | 





Memorial Hospital Training School for Nurses 
General Hospital—85 beds. 14 acres. Beautiful Nurses’ Home 
One hour's ride from Boston. Accredited school with experienced 
instructors. One year High School minimum edueaticnal require- 
ment. For circular, write 
NELLIE M. SeEvBy, R.N., Superintendent, 
PawTuckET, R. | 


A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, : 

Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 








MAINE 








THE WILDWOOD 
WINTER SCHOOL 


aoeo mame 9 


On a 200-acre Farm 


(1050 feet above sea level) 


October 4 June 9 
Promises unexcelled development in health for 

normal boys. Home life with trustworthy people. 

Home care of habits, morals and manners. Simple 

duties. Camping Trips. Intensive teaching by 

experienced tutors. Limited enrollment—one teach- 

er to 3 boys. Address for full details 


Bette 





é 


SUMNER H. HOOPER, B.A., (Harvard 1895) Dir. 


‘ 
‘ 
: 
é 
é 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


ABBOTT SCHOOL 
For boys. Rates $1,200. 
Fall term opened September 28th. 
Emphasizes health, happiness, achievement. 
Catalog on request. 
FARMINGTON, Me 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have t 
If you have difficulty in making a seleetion from among the 





make. 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is requested. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





BEACON 
4 Country-City Boarding and Day School. 
For boys and girls of all ages. 
College preparatory and diploma courses. 
Mrs. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal, 
1440 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Special course 
We educate for Character and Social Efficiency. 
Fitting the girl for what she is fit. 
Up per and Lower Schools. 26th Year. 
Mr ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal 
5 Main St., MERRIMAC, Mass. 





THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Ample grounds. 


louN MacDurrieE, Ph.D., 
Mrs. Joan MacDurriez, A.B., 





; Principals, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Bradford Academ ym 


Founded 1803. 
8 year course for 
college _ prepara- 
tion. Two year 
course for High 
School graduates. 
25 acre campus, splendid equipment. 

Junior Academy 

Junior High School Course covering 
7th, 8th and 9th grades. 

Early application desirable. 
Miss MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 

Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 


SVUUUNUEDUOUEONDORUNOUONUOUUOOEDOOCHOOUNUDUUEEOUUTS 
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HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 


music. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. Upper and 
lower school. or pupils. Pe 
Mr ‘and Mrs. P. KENDALL, Principals, 


% Howard Street, WEST BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 





THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Life in the open. Athletics. 
Household Arts. College and general courses. 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 


Write tor booklet. 
Telephone W.N. 131. 
West NEWTON, Mass. 





Sea Pines School of Personality for Girls 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Founder. For grammar and high 
s ho jl students. Three terms, fall, spring, and summer. Mid- 
winter vacation. Pine groves. Seashore. Happy outdoor life for 
training in self-discovery and self-development. 
Miss Fatra Bickrorp, Miss Appre Bickrorp, Directors. 
Box A, BREWSTER, Mass. 





ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For Girls. Country sports. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For catalogue and views, address 
Regs Miss O_tvE SEWALL Parsons, A.B., Principal, 
(38 minutes from Boston) LOWELL, Mass, 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 
100 acres. Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. Coir, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) 





THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


General, special and college preparatory courses. 
Household Arts. Music. Languages—native teachers 
Out-of-door sports. 

261 Clarendon St., cor. of Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





CHOATE SCHOOL 
Home and day school for girls. 


Aucusta CHoats, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal, 


. 1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 





HOUSE IN THE PINES 
A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts, Secretarial 
courses. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each 
girl's health and happiness. 
Miss GertRUDE E. Cornisn, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. (30 minutes from Boston.) 





LASELL SEMINARY 
\ school that develops well-trained, healthful and resourceful 
nhood. Home Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Course. 
100 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass. 








THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education. 
Established 1881. 

Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
A School for Girls. Founded 1828, 
23 miles from Boston. 
College Preparation. 
Strong course for High School graduates, 
Outdoor sports. Address 


Miss BERTHA BalILEy, Principal, ANDOVER, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gym- 
mais C 
Miss CONANT, a 
Miss BIGELow, { Principals, 
12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
All year session divided into three semesters—fall, winter, and 
summer. Successful graduates all over the world. 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. THompson, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts. 





A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this i issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


3 When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





TENACRE 
A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. 
Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. 
All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to the age of 
the pupil. Finest instruction, care and_ influences. 
Miss HELEN TEMPLE Cooke, Dana Hall, 
WELLESLEY, Mass 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 





250 Boys 22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equip.nent 
88th year opened September 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


{$1000 single 
| $850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog,address the 
Registrar G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


Rates 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Will boy and help 

himself 
RaLpu K. 


understand your him how to understand 


A.M., Headmaster, 
25 King Caesar Road, 


BEARCE, 


Duxsury, Mass. 


| CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG 
other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston St. 


and 
FRANKLIN I. 
ny 


(Copley Sq.), Boston 


a ACADEMY 

Ideal location and enviro: 
250 acres. Five 
Limited 


Serious work, wholesome play. 
Prepares for college and scientific schools. 
buildings. Athletic fields. Modern equipment. 
ment. Moderate rate. 


Gaytorp W. Dovatass, Headmaster, WILBRAHAM, M 


DEERFIELD ACADEMY 


For the wholesome development of the boy's individ 
Modern equipment. College preparatory, and special < 
All athletics. Endowed. Send for views and year book. A 


5 Albany Road, DEERFIELD, M 








MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY | 
Chartered 1897. 
Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the legislature 
Faculty of Boston Osteopaths. 
$200,000 College. 
Send for catalog and booklet ‘Success of our Graduates 
415 Newbury Street, Boston, M 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON SEMINARY 
In the foothills of the W hite Mountains 
women ition for college and business yurses for High 
School graduates Home _ econc Christian Influence. 10 
New 25-acre athletic Lower school for young 
Endowment permits moderate cost. 
ORGE L. PLimpTon, Principal, 22 School St., 


For young men and 





*repar 





Titton, N. H. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


A homelike school for girls 
College preparatory and general courses 
Thirty-sixth year opened September 21, 1921 
Mary Everett Lapp, B.L, Principal, : 
Concorp, N. | 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Byron W. Kings School of Oratory 












“y ourses for Teachers Eloc ition and Speech 
ym sa 4 + *.. Lyceum and Chautauqua Work. Speech 
= . defects, loss of Voice positively ad. argest 
ON School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
prospectu 
y Mt. Oliver, PrtTsBuRGH, Pa. 
sr. Bai KE’ S SCHOOL 
‘ ful and he iful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
br id ‘ lage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral i n sual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boy College isin preparation. Booklet on request. 
CHARLES HENRY Strout, A.M 


Head master 
I 


(Main Line of P. R. R.), WAYNE, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Offers a thorough p yhysicé il, mental and moral training for cx 
or business. Under Christian masters from the great universiti 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most pictures 
spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. W 
for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN IrviINE, LL.D., Headmast 
Box 101, MERCERSBURG, I 





PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





College Preparatory, Pana Oratory, Business All athlet 

| 20-acre campus. Scholarships. Development of Character a 

| Training for Service our air Juntor School for younger | 
in separate cottage. Catalog. 

Oscar S. KRIEBEL, D D., Box 108, PENNSBURG, Pa 








KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


lege or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 
m. “Faculty 7 experts in li vidual attention thre vugh Precep- 
tori: ‘8 tem: All indoor | utdoor sports under competent 
instructors symnasium with swimming pool. Address 
Dr. A. W apes Jr., President, 
Pa. 


Box 812, SALTSBURG 





werui SEMINARY 


nal school strong in character building. 





c lege paration, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 

Eco 

Gym: m and Athletic field. 77th year. Endowed. Catalog. 

L. L. Spracus, D.D., L.H.D., President, 

KINGSTON, Pa. 

GEORGE SCHOOL 

Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
Preparatory, also Manual Training and C itize enship courses. 227 
acres on Neshaminy Creek Athletics. Friends’ management. 

G. A. Watton, A.M., Principal 


Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
*’repares for college or dife work. 
5 nd for booklet, 4 Man Making School,” and learn 
secret of our notable and continued success in ii boys. 
Separate Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 
WILLARD P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box A, SWARTHMORE, P 








PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
“Trains for leadership.” Degrees granted in Civil Eng 
neering, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparat 
school for boys of twelve to fifteen years. Infantry, 
Cavalry and Aviatio Unusual facilities for sports 
ate application necessary. 
Col. - CHARLES E. Hy ATT, 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Founded 1743. College preparatory and business courses. 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Min. age 9 years. Address 
The Rev. A. D. Tuakter, D.D., 


Imme 


Box 150, ¢ CHESTER, Pa 





Principal, 


Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
M5 2, Thorough college preparation; or special study. Music, 
4 art. New buildings, large grounds. Athletics, riding. 10 
miles from Philadelphia. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs. Evita HATCHER HarcuM, B.L., Head of School. 
Mrs. L. May Wixuis, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 


Gardening, Farming and Poultry Husbandry. 
for women. The School is situated in beautitul open country,18 miles 
from Phila. Two-year Diploma Course, entrance Sept. 13th, 1921, 
and Jan. 17th, 1922. Thorough training in theory and practice. 
Unusual positions obtainable upon graduation. Circulars. 

ELIzABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director, AMBLER, Pa, 


The new profession 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


th Year. Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia. 
nent of well-poised personality, through intellectual, moral, social, 
physical training. Courses: High School Graduate; Home-making; 
Coc aha Preparatory; Special. All out-door sports. 
Miss EpNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal, 
Box D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Situation opposite Bryn 
Mawr College gives special educational and social advantages. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervised athletics. 
Well equipped gymnasium. 

ALtcE G. HOWLAND, t ae 

ELEANOR O. Browne t, § Principals, pox M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Develop- 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
delphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing pan for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual 
attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 


CLAuDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


THE COWLES SCHOOL 
Formerly Miss Marshall's School. 26th year. 
education for girls. Simple, healthful life. 
advantages. Small Classes. Efficient college preparation. Separate 
house for younger girls. Oliver Denton, Visiting Dir., Piano Dept. 
EmMA MILTON CowLgs, A.B., Headmistress, 
Oak Lane, Pr PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A sound general 
Suburban location; City 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and 
secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, 
outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Write 


Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Dept. H, OVERBROOK, Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
A Country School in a College Town. 
Certificate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Oppor- 
tunity for advanced study. Open-air classrooms. SEVEN 
GABLES, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14. 
H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Principals, 
Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 





College Preparatory. 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) 


For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical School. Fits 
for any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; Conserva- 
tory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secre- 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming-pool. 
i new gymnasium. 

. H. RE ASER, Ph. D., President, Box 405, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


HIGHLAND “HALL 
Founded 1867. In old residential Hollidaysburg located in 
the most beautiful and healthful section of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. College preparatory, general and post-graduate courses. 
Miss ELtten C. Keates, A.B., Principal, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 








THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls. 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 
tion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
paralysis, spinal affections. and all defects of speech. Unusual advan- 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
kind. Highest endorsements. Booklet. 


CLaupiaA M. ReEpp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa 





MISS MILLS SCHOOL 
First out-of-door school. Girls 6 to 16. 
ing. Ten acres. Riding, all sports. 
dividual care, Sleeping porches. 
Jon4s, supervisor of piano. 
ELLEN STANNEY Mitts, Head of the School, 
Box H, ‘“‘Cresheim,’"’ Mount Airy, PurLapELpuia, Pa. 


High scholastic stand- 
Delighttul family life. In- 
French eraphasized. Alberto 





THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 

Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. For chil- 
dren physically and socially normal, yet who require individual in- 
struction and personal attention. Industrial and domestic arts; 
music. Beautiful country home. (12 miles from Phila.) 

J. R. Hepiey, M.D., resident physician. 

Mrs. J. R. HEDLEY, Principal, Box H, GLENsIpE, Pa. 








NEW JERSEY 





CARLTON ACADEMY 

Rey. James F. Newcoms, President of Board, 

Catholic School for Catholic Boys, College Preparatory. Sepa- 
rate Buildings for Lower and Upper Schools. Extensive Grounds. 
Gymnasium. All Sports. For booklet, address 

HENRY LAWRENCE CREHAN, Acting Headmaster, 

Summit, N. J. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 
A Real Boy's School near Delaware Water Gap. 
General education and college preparation. 
Superb building equipment, every modern facility 
Fine athletic spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. 
Joun C. SHarpe, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box I, BLarrstown, N. 5. 


Address 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
Perpetuates the {vigorous ideals and robust Americanism of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive curriculum. 
Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory board. For catalogue, 
write to 
Joun H. CarRINGTON, Headmaster, 
West ENGLEwoop, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 90 select young bo.'s. Just enough of the Military trainin 
to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness an 
self-reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. | 
to 10 boys. “The school with the personal touch.’ 

Major CuHarRLtes M. DUNCAN, 





One teacher 


Box 1116, FREEHOLD, N. J. 





PEDDIE 
For the all-around education of manly boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre campus. 
Prepares for college and business life. 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, 
Box 11-B, Hicutstown, N. J. 


Moderate rates. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty. 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study, 
Military training. Supervised athletics, 37th year. For cata- 
logue, address 

Col. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 

Drawer C 6, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Box M, Essex FELLts, N. J. 








NEWTON ACADEMY 
A military country school for 50 boys. Ages 10 to 17 preferred. 2 
hours from N.Y.C. in northern N. J. Beautiful, high, he althful loca- 
tion. 1,000 feet elevation. Thorough preparation. Home care. Indi- 
vidual attention. Discipline kind but firm. Horses and ponies for boys’ 
use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. i 
Puitip S. Witson, A.M., Principal, Box A, NEWTON, N. J. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY (continued) 








Seguin School 


1880-1921 


For Children Who Deviate 
Mentally from the Normal 


Limited to 25 educable pupils—little girls, young 
women, boys under 12 (no epileptics nor insane); ten ex- 
perienced teachers; five governesses supervise play 


hours. Large grounds adjoiming 50-acre 


park. 


15 to June 15, $1800. 
15 to Sept. 15, $400 


Tuition and board from Sept 
Summer school in mountains, June 


Mrs. ELSIE M. SEGUIN, Principal 
Orange, New Jersey 











MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College prepar 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
vised physical work in gymnasium and field. 


Catalog on req 
Address 





Miss Lucie C. BeEarp, ORANGE, N 
KENT PLACE 
A Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Mrs. SARAH W%ODMAN PAUL, Principal 
Miss ANNA S. WoopMAN, j + Tincipals, 
20 miles from N. Y. Summit, N ., 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
4 girls’ school in beautiful country near New York 

5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, s 
ming pool, etc. Sensible re gulations and dress. College-prepar 
certificates. General and special courses. Catalog on request 
Dr. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President, 
Box 31, 


48th 





HACKETTSTOWN, N. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS" —— 


College preparatory and special courses. Domestic Arts 
Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited number 
pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasi 
Tennis, riding. Address 

Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal, 


Box 603, ENGL LEwoop, N. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
\ Home School for Mentally Subnormal Children. 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
Winter home near Philadelphia. Summer home on Maine cx 





Equipment unsurpassed. Circular. Address 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. 
J. C. CooLey, Box 141, HADDONFTIELD, N. J 





MARYLAND 





MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 











Courses ollege Preparatory; C “- : : Domestic Science; 
Mus Expression tages: 10 miles from Baltimore: 
Firepro buildings; Stre faculty; oy years’ history. Cata 
log uc \ddress 

Box D, LuTHERVILLE, Md. 
THE ROBERTS-BEACH Scecee, 

Ofiers a strong college proparatory course for girls. 

Limite d numbers with close —a instructio m. 

Att i rome in beautiful subu n 

Cat r Address 


Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md. 


TOME SCHOOL 
Nati 
Rate 
MuRRAY PEABODY Bat TSH, 


yal Boarding School for Boys. 
$1,000 


Ph.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 
GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
s than ar ym Baltimore A country school with oP 
a he antages, in ‘the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediate, 





1 hour fr 


lege Preparatory, Special Music and Art Courses. Boarding De, 
limited. Horseback riding and all sports. Catalog and Views 

Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal 
Box H, Garrison, Md 





WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 





KING SMITH STUDIO.- SCHOOL 


wome Courses in music, languages, 









tur " g, expression and dramatic art,ar 1 any academic or cx 
lege All « yurses elective Tuition according to amoun 
of work taken Unusual social advantages. 
Direcror, Kir th Studio-S hool, 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GUNSTON HALL 
\ School for Girls. 


Established 1892 


Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal, 


1916 Florida Ave., WasHINcTon, D. C 


painting, sculp- 





CoOL ONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ti school giving to a selected number of girls the best 
Amer ilture. High sct ol, College Preparatory and Collegiate 
re Complete Domestic Science and Secret arial de earemne nts. 


social lif Or 





and Expression. Well ordered h 
lay and recreation. Individual 

Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, 
1537 Eighteenth St., N. W 


me and 


Principal, 
, Wasuincton, D. C. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


attention in small classes. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 





rt the higher education of young women. Extension courses 
tw irs’ collegiate work above high school. Home Economics, Flor 
iculture, Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systemat 
study of the National Capital. James E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D 
LL.D., President. Illustrated book on request *, Reg 

Box 101, Forest GLEN, Md. (Was shingt« om, D. C., Sul 





a og eset WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


men 
purse 
ourses in Domestic Science. 


Normal an 
Musi 


School Graduates. 
Secretarial branches. 


a= 


for High 











Fre , Spanish. Outdoor sports. 
Epwarp W. THompson, Principal, 
WasuIncTon, D. C 
FAIRMONT 
\ home school for girls. 22nd year. Large campus in best resi 


dential section of city Outdoor life combined with cultural a 
vantages of National Capital. Two-year courses for high-sch 
graduates; also colle “ge preparatory and special courses. | 


catalogue, addre 
Mr. and Mrs. ARTE R RAMSAY, Principals, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





VIRGINIA 





STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


| 
Largest private academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 years | 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Academies or Busi- 
ness. Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $375,000 | 
barracks. Charges $600. For catalogue, address 
Col. Tuomas H, Rt — B.S., Pres., 
Box H, Stau NTON, Kable Station, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory and full Junior College courses Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 
Mattie P. Harris, President, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BoaTWRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 





NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
preparatory school to meet the requirements of any college 
1 scientific school. 
Be »ys from 10 to 14 years of age admitted. 
Addre: 
EpWIN : DE MERITTE, Headmaster, 
1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, Va. 


A SOUTHERN SC] HOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 

is for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 











SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Standard College. Students received on certificate and by ex- 
amination. Unexcelled climate, out-of-door sports all year. 
For catalogue and views, address the Registrar. 
Emitre Watts McVga, A.M., Litt.D., President. J 
Box 11, SWEET Briar, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1842. 
Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Music degrees. 
290 students. 
Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 
fatry L. Cocke, President, Box 301, HOLLIns, Va. 








MISSISSIPPI 





GULF PARK 
the-Sea. A Junior College for Young Women. 
t scholastic standards in classroom and studio, 
1 and water sport 
itdoor life the whole year. 
Vrite for illustrated catalog. 
Gulf Park, Box T, GuLFPport, Miss. 








(GEORGIA 





BRENAU COLLEGE- CONSERVATORY 

Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge }{ts. North of Atlanta Standard A B cou 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science adel sice oe 
culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym., swimming 
pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 


Address BRENAU, Box E, GAINESVILLE, Ga 











OHIO 
MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thirty-seventh year. 

Junior College and preparatory courses 

Lower School. 

Orvon GRAFF Brown, President. . 
Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio, 








e _ ‘TENNESSEE 
WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women. Offers a six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. Meets exacting demands of a 
most discriminating patronage. For information, address 

THE SECRETARY, 





Belmont Heights, Box H, NASHVILLE, Tenn. 








The large volume of school 
advertising that appears 
in every issue of 





Harper's Magazine 


makes it a school reference 
that is available at all 
times during the year. 


There is an advantage in be- 
ing represented in every issue. 

















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


ILLINOIS 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Business and Teachers 
Courses. Certificate privileges. 35 acres, 8 buildings. 69th year. 
Separate — ling for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, 





Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, Ill. 





— ————<——— _ = a 


INDIANA 
ELMHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Estate of sixty acres, 800 to 1,000 feet elevation. College Pre- 
paratory and Academic Courses. Number of pupils limited to 26. 
Faculty of 11. Board and tuition $1,400. Incorporated 1912 

Address 





Elmhurst School, R. R. 5, CONNERSVILLE, Ind. 





CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Catalog describes famous Culver military system. 

Write tor it. 

500-acre campus on Lake Maxinkuckee. 

A few vacancies usually available after Christmas. Address 
Tse COREANDING OFFICER, CuLver, Ind 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

will find by comparison that Harper's MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientéle. Since the beginning, private schools have 
sought the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW MEXICO 











Los Alamos Ranch School 


Combines school work under the best masters ob- 
tainable with wonderful outdoor life, carefully 
supervised, on a big Western Ranch in the pine 
covered mountains of New Mexico. The most 
healthful climate in America. An ideal School. 
Write for booklet. Address 


A. J. Connell, Director. 
LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 
Buckman, Santa Fe County, New Mexico. 























WISCONSIN 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY | MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
' American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American | Location—Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 7 
Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on | An accredited, standard, college preparatory school for gir 
. well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. | A six-year course beginning with the seventh grade. 
Catalogue. | Physical Education, Music, Art, Home Economics, 


’ ; Catal S 18. 
Box 5 L, DELAFIELD, Waukesha County, Wis. } Mina peo R. Briccs, A.M 





.. President, MILWAUKEE, Wis 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy KEMPER HALL 
A virile American preparatory school for boys of character. Founded 187 A secondary school for girls, under the char 
Operates on self-government principles, honor ideals. of the Sisters oe St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore betw 
Limited to 200. 70 miles from Chicago Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General Cour 
Catalog shows peculiar advantages. Address For catalogue, address 
Col. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
LAKE GENEVA, Wis. Kemper Hall, KenosHa, Wi 








HILLCREST SCHOOL 
For girls from 8 to 1§ years of age. Best home influences. Limited A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 


er. Individual care. Mental, moral and physical develop- | The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at y 
equally cared for. Unusual advantages in music. Only command for any additional assistance you may require in select 
. healthy children are accepte the school best suited to your demands. Address 
Miss Saran M. Davison, Principal, School Information Bureau, eaten MAGAZINE, 
BEAVER Dam, Wis. Franklin Square, N. Y 





MINNESOTA 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA SAINT MARY’S HALL 


! 

Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Regents. Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. Boarding school for g 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membership in and Junior College. General course; prepares for leading colleg: 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in Arts | music and art. Catalogue. 
and Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor Rt. Rev. FRANK A. McEtwarne, D.D., Rector. 
of Science. C —_ rvatory of Music is maintained in connection with | Miss Amy Lowey, Principal, 
the College. idress THE SECRETARY, Winona, Minn. . Box 445-A, FARIBAULT, Minn 








. MISSOURI 
LENOX HALL FOREST PARK COLLEGE 


“The real Eastern School in the Heart of the Middle West.” 61st year. Junior College, Preparatory and Graded Schoo 
Suburban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Two railroads and Directly on beautiful Forest Park, only 25 minutes to churches ar 
two suburban electric lines. Six acres campus, magnificently land- | concerts. College of Music, E. R. Kroeger, Director; Nordstrom 
scaped. College Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics. | Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Harp, Expression, 
Limited enrollment Tuition $1,000. Catalogue. Address | Art, Bible, Home Economics. Year $450. 

Mrs. M. Louise Tuomas, Prin., Box 1002, KirnKwoop,St.LouisCo.,Mo. ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres., Str. Lovuts, Mo. 

















CALIFORNIA 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Upper and Lower School. Edu- : P 4 
cational and social training equal to that of Eastern Schools com- Resident and Day Pupils. Eleven Acres. Country Life an 
Sports. Sleeping-porches. Open-air school rooms. Riding. Swim 
bined with the advantages of the healthiest climate in the world. tt a. 2 f of hinki 
Within sixteen miles of San Diego and Coronado. ming all the year roun asis of work, clear thinking. 
Rt. Rev.“Josern H. Jonnson, President, MARIAN L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, 
CarRoLine S. Cummins, M.A., Headmistress, La Jotta, Cal. P. O. Box 506, SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CALIFORNIA (continued) 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military in- 
struction. Fully accredited. Christian character training em- 
phasized. Army detail. Outdoor sports entire year. Located 
pear ocean Summer Sessions. Address 
Capt. Tuomas A. Davis, President, 
Paciric Beacu, Cal 





MOUNT WASHINGTON MILITARY SCHOOL 

Formerly Westlake Military School. For boys. Grammar, high 
school and preparatory courses. Manual training. Most up-to-date 
equipment. All men teachers. U. S. Army Officers. Catalog. 


Colonel WM. STROVER, Headmaster, 
Mount Washington, Los ANGELEs, Cal. 





A WESTERN SCHOOL 
su have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
e number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 








to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, : | 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to youngsters— 
at Page it is combined with work and 
play that develop initiative and self-re- 
iance. The growing mind is guided by 
wise men and women who thoroughly 
understand boys. Every advantage of 
climate and location. Large modern 
buildings; seven acre campus. Let our 
catalog tell you all about us. Boys 
grow big and strong in California, 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 041, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















SUMMER CAMPS 





BOB-WHITE | 
For boys under 15. Seventh season. Horseback 
riding thru woodland trails, tennis tournaments, 
athletic fields, camping trips, boating, etc. Illus- 
trated booklet. 
R. C. Hitt, S. B. Hayes, 
ia ASHLAND, Mass. 


WYNONA. WESTMORE ‘CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


mp W ynona on Lake Morey. Camp Westmore on Lake 











xpert instruction in horseback riding. All camp sports. 
Spler id living quarters. Catalog. Address 
WyYNONA-WESTMORE CAMPS, 

278 Summer St., FitcHpurc, Mass, 








SUMMER R CAMPS | 


It is to the interest of all Camps and Summer Schools to 
have full information regarding their campB on file with the | 
Camp and School Information Bureau of Harper's Magazine. 
This information is for use in connection with the service, this 
Bureau renders to the readers of our publication. 

I 1 are conducting, or plan conducting, a camp or summer 
sch please send booklet and full information. 

Camp and School Information Bureau, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, NEw York, N. Y. 


MENUNCATUK 
Seashore Camp for Girls of all ages. 
Open the entire year. Winter quarters in cottages 
Summer season, eight weeks and twelve weeks 
Ideal location on beautifully wooded slopes rising out of the sea. 
All camp activities and games. Catalog. 
Mrs. THEeopora AMES Hooker, Pipe Bay, Guitrorp, Conn. 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 

Roxbury, Vermont. 

Senior and Junior Camps for Girls under 20. Famous for fine 
saddle horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300- acre ‘‘Wonderland”’ in the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains. Write —e, we 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, ro 10 Bowdoin St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


SARGENT ‘CAMPS 
Peterboro, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls. 
Expert direction in all athletic and outdoor sports combined with 
camp life. Homecraft for little girls in }unior Camp. Address 
SECRETARY, 





8 Everett Street, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ALOHA CAMPS 
Fairlee, Vermont. For Girls. 
17th season. 3 camps—ages 7 to 30. 
Fun, Frolic, Friendship. Vigilance for health and 
safety. Send references with application for booklet. 
Mrs. E. L. Gutick, 
igton Road, BROOKLINE, Mass, 
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“STAMMERING | 


St Guse and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer, Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 years. a eg N. BOGUE 

2863 Bogue Building, 1147 N. tll. Indianapolis gq 



















OME magazines sell more than just “space.” They 
Ss sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE mag- 
azine space is no more valuable than wall space. 

It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes Harper space 


valuable to you. 


Short-Story Writing 
£ Comps i Forty Lessons, taught 
Dt one nF =senwein, Editor of 

ue RITER'’S MONTHLY. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000, for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Hun- 
dreds are selling right along to 
the leading magazines andthe 
best prod 
Alsocoursesin Play Writing, Photoplay 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Ver . Journaliem, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 





Home Correspondence 
Dept. 75, Springfield, Mase Mase. 


ESTAGLIGHED 1807 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
































Good Fiction is the Truth About Life 








MESSER MARCO POLO 


By Donn Byrne 
Author of ‘‘The Foolish Matrons,’’ etc. 


The love story of young Marco Polo and the 
daughter of Kublai Khan. An amazing literary 
achievement of sheer delight. 

Illustrated. $1.25 


GIBBETED GODS 


By Lillian Barrett 


A powerful, driving, dramatic story of a girl 
it is good to know and a mother it is impossible 
to forget. A brilliant novel of smart society. 


$1.90 
BEN THORPE 
By Arthur Crabb 


His hate of women is not superficial. It is 
deep, almost instinctive. His contacts with life 
are a series of battles, for women are half of human 
life. And then comes the supreme battle. $2.00 


THE ISLAND 


By Bertha Runkle 

A story of to-day told with that swiftness of nar- 
rative and that richness of humanly appealing de- 
tail which have won her thousands of readers. 


$1.75 
THREADS 


By Frank Stayton 


This is an English novel of extraordinary finish, 
freshness, gay whimsicality and dramatic power, 
woven around a character no reader will soon 
forget. $1.90 





THE CRYSTAL HEART 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Author of ‘‘ The Dark Tower,’’ etc. 
M ISS BOTTOME has never done more abso- 


lutely distinguished work than in ‘The Crys- 

tal Heart’’; distinguished for its portrayal of 
character, its extraordinary nicety of craftsmanship, 
its interest of background and its poignant livingness. 
From the first word the opening chapters administer 
a sort of electric shock of sheer delight. 
gives the reader an unforgettable reality. 


Miss Bottome 


QUIN 


By Alice Hegan Rice 
Author of 
“*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ etc. 


A full-sized novel of great whimsical charm in 
which the author’s humor plays over a love story 
intensely human and appealing. 


WHERE THE YOUNG 
CHILD WAS 


By Marie Conway Oemler 
Author of *‘Slippy McGee,’’ etc. 


Readers who like Dickens also like Mrs. Oemler’s 
fiction; it hes the great gifts of tenderness, of 
laughter, and of irresistibly stimulating vitality. 


GOD’S ANOINTED 


By Mary Katherine Maule 


Tense, full of emotion, but with feet solidly upon 
the ground of reality. The book does not elude its 
own problems, but works them out to a conclusion. 


A MAN’S GAME 


By John Brent 
A swiftly moving story of high finance, revolu 
tion, plot and counterplot, love, color, action and 
adventure, in Mescalia, just south of U.S. A 
$2.00 


WITHIN FOUR WALLS 


By Edith Baulsir 
We are hearing the most gratifying compliments 
about this fascinating mystery story—which, by 
the way, is also a most appealing love story. 
$1.90 





At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





The Centurion, a 16-page illustrated monthly magazine dealing with authors and 
their work, will be sent regularly and without charge to anyone upon request. 






































Gene Stratton-Porter 


most engaging character is 
this true child of Nature 


Her FaTHER’s DAUGHTER 




















OTHER BOOKS BY 
Gene Stratton-Porter 





A Daughter of the Land 
At the Foot of the Rainbow 
Freckles 
Friends in Feathers 
A Girl of the Limberlost 
The Harvester 
Laddie 
Michael O’ Halloran 
The Song of the Cardinal 
Moths of the Limberlost 
Morning Face 
Music of the Wild 
Homing With the Birds 





INDA STRONG’S inheritance from 

| hee her remarkable father includes an 

abundant fund of love for Nature 

and people. She understands both, with 
a quick, sympathetic devotion. 


And it is Linda’s deep capacity for love 
that sends her merrily through the adven- 
tures of this romance of sunny California— 
until, finally, when she has won your heart 
as well as the hearts of her true-blue com- 
rades, she finds happiness and a home in 
her native Lilac Valley. 


Applause for Gene Stratton-Porter has 
been expressed in the purchase of nine 
million copies of her works. Her Father's 
Daughter is delighting both the lovers of 
her Nature books and the admirers of her 
fiction. Throughout the lovely, realistic 
atmosphere of these California gardenlands, 
and the happy surprises of the story, radi- 
ates always the winning personality of 
Linda Strong. 


Get an early copy of Her Father’s Daughter 


At all booksellers; $1.75 net 


PAGE & CO. 


DOUBLEDAY, @ GARDEN CITY, 


NEW YORK 












































SCRIBNER’S MAGAZIN 








FOR THE FALL OF 1921 AND THE YEAR 19; 


iii +4j 





| . 
ALEXANDER DANA NOYES MICHAEL PUPIN \ CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


WHITING WILLIAMS JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


EYES EVERYWHERE 


To ae wet INForMED you must be in contact with the best 
minds of to-day. The daily paper will give you the background of 
events, but the mature judgme nt from events can only come from 
the best minds who have time to consider them carefully. 

It has been for a generation the aim of sCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE to 
put its readers in contact with the leaders of thought and literature. 

Statesmen, scientists, philosophers, men of action, men \ of ad- 
venture, practical men of business, all write for scRIBNER’S MAGA- 
zine. It has things told, not through interviewers, but at first- 
hand by the men who do them. 


1921-1922 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


In the coming year the readers of scRIBNER’s will have the first- 
hand story of a man sixty years in public life. 
The first-hand story of a runaway immigrant boy who became a 
great cientist. 
Of Europe at work, by one who is actually working as a laborer 
the factories and coal-mines of France, Belgium, and Germany. 
f “the stuff that stars are made of,” by the great astronomer 
in charge of Mount Wilson Obse rvatory. 
ll these things, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE gives eve ry month 
ories and poetry by writers who are established fa- 
by new writers who will be leaders hereafter. 
monthly departments, unique of their kind—The 
t of View, bes Field of Art, and The Financial Situation, 
edited by Alexander Dana Noyes. 
These are the men who see for you because they are in contact 
with important affairs and are a part of them. 


three 





WITHOUT COST 
TO YOU. Sign the 
coupon and we wili 
send you without 
cost a copy of the 
current issue of 
ScripNER’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Crartes Scrisner’s § 
CRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, 


Please send Scribner’ 


597-599 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
Signed 


s Magazine for one year. 


These MEN and women will contribute to 
your library table: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY [OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

As set down in his inimitable manner—the unique 
ord of a career which began to be important 
than sixty years ago. Senator Depew ‘has know 
every President of the United States from Linc 

) H ardin g. 

MICHAEL PUPIN’S OWN STORY. He ran a 
from his Serbian home—landed at Castle Garde 
the age of fifteen—was robbed of the liitle mon 
had A vivid picture of Americanization and of 
rapid growth of \science. 

EU ROPE AT WORK. An American author is r 
laboring in the factories and coal-mines of 
Belgium, and Germany His observations 
opinions will be worth while. 

THE WORLD AND THE STARS. Dr. George E!- 
ler y Hale, head of the Mt. Wils« mn Observ atory 
describe the latest surdanions of the 100-inch ‘tele 
scope at Mt. Wilson. 

JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. A continuance of his 
reminiscences of great men with whom he has worked 
He knew Count Witte, Diaz, and some of the great 
pioneers. 

WHAT AMI? An interpretation of personality. It 
will have a direct application to life and conduct 
THE SIDE WALKS OF NEW YORK. Louis Dodge, 
the author of “‘ Bonnie May,” sees New York as Ne . 

Yorkers do not see it. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF SCOTLAND YARD. \ 
first-hand story by Carl Ackerman, war correspon- 
Gent. 

ADVERTISING AND BUSINESS MORALE. Ob- 
servations on what has become one of the great busi- 
nesses of the country. 

HOW A REPUBLIC IS MADE. The author w 
show the influence which American ideas and Amer- 
ican personalities have had in the creation of a mod- 
ern republic. 

SHORT STORIES by Mary Synon, Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, James Boyd, Alexander Hul 
Glory Thomas, Dorothy Livingston, John Biggs, Jr 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. Alexander Dana 
Noyes, Financial Editor of the New York Times, 
has made.his Financial Department in Scribner 
Magazine known all over the United States. A sane 
unsensational exposition each month of the financia 
and economic changes. All important bankers, bus 
ness men, and investors read it and appreciate it. 
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‘‘We Are Ready!”’ 


—said the Kaiser 


“<2 


“ Every nation in Europe,” said the Kaiser to Colonel House, as they talked on the 
terrace at Potsdam, ‘‘has iis.bayonets pointed at Germany. But,” and he smiled 
proudly as he glanced at the glistening martial array about him, ‘‘we are ready.” 


eon in London with American Ambassa- 

dor Page and Lord Grey, British Foreign 
Secretary, was almost speechless in contemplation 
of the terrible war preparations that a spark 
would turn loose on the world. And about one 
week later it came. 


The Grand Crash 


No one was closer to the day of terror that 
overwhelmed London when war was declared than 
Ambassador Page. Nowhere can there be found 
a more vivid description than in his letters to 
President Wilson and Colonel House, written un- 
der the terrible stress and strain of the moment. 
“God save us! What a day this has been,” begins 
one of these graphic letters that appear in the 
November World's Work. 


The November installment of the “London Let. 
ters of W alter H. Page” is one of the most drama- 
tic stories ever published — frenzied ambassadors, 
one actually receiving callers in his pajamas—the 
King exclaiming with tears in his eyes, “ help 
us, Mr. Page, is there nothing else we can do?” — 
and a nation stricken with calamity far too ter- 
rible for tears. 


A FEW days later Colonel House at lunch- 


Don't fail to read this installment —and every 
installment is a revelation. The New York Times 


Book Review devoted the entire front page and 
nearly all of another to 3 review of the first two 
installments — so important were they considered. 

There are fourteen other timely features in the 
November World's Work—the Arms Conference 
Problems, Taxation Difficulties, and others—all 
brilliant articles by able authorities, many of 
them profusely illustrated. 

You can get this number of The World’s Work at 
the newsstands —but to make sure of every install- 
ment of the “Page Letters,” send $2.00 for a seven 
months’ subscription to The World’s Work. (Regu- 
lar price $4.00 a year.) | 


THE 


WORLDS WORK 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


The World's Work, Garden City, New York. \ 
Enter my subscription for seven months, I enclose $2.00. 


Name 





Address 





H. 11-21 



































For Tue Facts Every Time, 
Irs Scientiric AMERICAN 


Expanded and enlarged to a monthly, the 
Scientific American now brings to you a 
most complete and interesting record of 
practical information —all that’s new in 
mechanics, engineering, radio, aeronautics, 
astronomy, transportation, chemistry, 
inventions and discoveries. 


Now A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Harper’s 11-21 
The Scientific American Publishing Company, 


Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York 
Please send me the new monthly Scientific American for one year, subscription to start with the firs‘ 
issue dated November 1921, out October 20, for which I enclose $4. 


Name 





Address 














THE GIST OF 5,000 BOOKS 
—for the price of a theater ticket 


N the course of a year The Literary Review deals with some 


5,000 books, published in this country and abroad. 


Every 


worth-while novel, every important biography, every significant 
historical work, or book of poetry, appears in its pages. 
Obviously, you cannot read all these books. Yet you must, 
somehow, keep up with the more important works, as they 
appear. You can do this for a whole year for the price of a 
theater ticket, by becoming a subscriber for The Literary Review. 


EOPLE who relish the gossip of the 
literary world have found The Literary 
Review to be an abundant source of facts 


concerning authors and works deserving of 
Teachers of 


mention. Book clubs use it. 
English literature have introduced it into 
their classes. Business and professional men 
who do not want to be one-sided have wel- 
comed the broad outlook on literature and 
life brought to them by this world-viewing 


When a lawyer testifies that Zhe Literary 
Review is ‘high-spirited and delightful,” 
when a great economist states that ‘‘nothing 
better has ever been done in this country,’” 
and when the earnest novelist Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher writes that «<I know The 
Literary Review and rejoice in it, and read 
it as 1 read no other critical periodical in the 
States,’’ then those who have passed by this 
delightful weekly may well take second 








periodical. 


Essays by Joseph Hergesheimer, John 
Livingston Lowes, Clarenc:: Day, Jr., 
Chauncy B, Tinker, Zona Gale, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Benedetto Croce, 
Gilbert Murray, Lee Wilson Dodd, 
James Branch Cabell, Walter Lipp- 
man, H. M. Tomlinson of the Lon- 
don Nation, Stuart Sherman, etc. 


Reviews of the best books in all 
branches of literature by eminent schol- 


thought and subscribe. 


THE EDITORS ANNOUNCE 


ars, critics, scientists, and men and 
women of letters. 

A series of Foreign Letters by Desmond 
MacCarthy and distinguished critics 
from France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, 


Two new departments:—‘‘Literature 
Abroad,’’ conducted by Ernest Boyd, 
and ‘‘Looking Backward.’’ Pictures 
of distinguished American writers by 
Joseph Cummings Chase. 

A classified list of books, broader in 
scope, stronger in description and crit- 
icism 

A complete index, to be continued 
quarterly, 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


Epirep BY Henry SEIDEL CANBY 
A Weekly Magazine for Book-lowers 





The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Please send me The Literary Review for six months at the special trial subscription price of $1.00. 


Check below method of payment 


Bill me for $1.00. 


I enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address ----- 





(If you desire to subscribe for a year send $2.50.) 




















We are the Greatest 


ICTION reading public in the world. 


American magazines publish more 


short stories and better ones than the periodicals of any other country. 


Foreign observers who are traveling in 


America are struck with this fact. 


They remark upon it, but they hasten to add, as a rule, that there is a sameness 


about our fiction. Too often, they 


an American magazine story lacks 


the lift, the surprise, the inspiration which readers long for. 


Metropolitan knows that there is some 
truth in this qualification. We study to 
avoid sameness. We search high and low 
for stories that are fresh, for tales with 
a tang. 


When a story takes you out of yourself, 
when it makes you realize that life has a 
wonderful range of possibilities far be- 
yond the routine to which most of us have 
to become accustomed, when it pictures 
in unforgettable sentences characters who 
are brave, undaunted and ready to face 
life, and when it. finds that life always 
yields to the attack of the unafraid— 
then the story has done something for 
the reader which is worth to him many 
times the price he pays for the magazine 
he reads it in. 


Masters of Fiction 


Who are the masters of fiction that, 
in recent years, have performed this 
miracle? Well, Kipling br one, all will 
agree; O. Henry for another, Stevenson 
and Conan Doyle, to go further back. 
Then there is Barrie, with his irresistible 
tenderness and sentiment, Barrie who 
makes you think of Charles Dickens. 
What would you not give for a story which 
has some of the qualities of these writers, 
a story by a novelist who has froved that 
he lives in the same street with Kipling, 
©. Henry, Stevenson, Conan Doyle and 
Barrie? 


Tristram Tupper 


Within the last few months the Metro- 
politan has published several stories by 
a new writer, named Tristram Tupper. 
These stories were “Terwilliger,” “Grit” 
and “The Man Who Knew Nothing on 
Earth.” If you read them you will agree, 
we believe, that Tristram Tupper has 
some of the qualities of the great imagin- 
ative writers we have been talking about, 
that he lives in the same street with them, 
that a Tristram Tupper story does take 
you out of yourself and make the world 
all over anew. 


The House of the Five Swords 


In the December Metropolitan we are 
ct the publication of Tristram 
per’s first ‘on novel. It is called 
oTpe House of the Five Swords.” The 
meaning of that romantic title we leave 
to you to find out as you read the story. 
But we must tell you that in “The 
House of the Five Swords” you will 
meet some characters which you are 
not accustomed to meet in every-da 
fiction. You will find romance as fres 
and genuine as anything we could wish 
to offer you. Ina story like this American 
fiction makes good its title, the best in 
the world. And Metropolitan lives up 
to its promise and its policy, to provide 
a genuine thrill, surprise, happiness and 
inspiration. 


December Metropolitan is published November 15th. 25 cts. at your news- 


stand, or—if you prefer—send us $3.00 and Metropolitan wi 


home for a year. 


1 be mailed to your 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave 


New York City 














™° Outlook 


** Ambassador from Everywhere ’’ 


ONSIDER a few of the 
traits that have estab 
lished the individuality 


of The Outlook and that com- 
mend it to its 100,000 readers, 


1 Lyman Abbott, dean of 
e American editors, is its 
Editor-in-Chief. 


? It is studiously edited by 
e a board of publicists who 
weigh carefully each week the 
world’s most important events, 
report them tersely, and then 
interpret them. 
The most painstaking ef- 
e forts are continuously ex- 
erted to make every editorial 
and every contributed article 


The next 52 issues 
“THE CRIME OF 


authoritative. It is the most- Graduates of eight important 
quoted periodical on the floor colleges or universities, includ- 
of Congress. ing Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 
. New York University, Prince- 
The Outlook is American ton, Williams, Vassar, and the 
e to the core; yet it scans University of Chicago, are on 
events with a world-wide range the editorial and general staffs 
of vision. No other publication of The Outlook. 
could as truly be called The 
Outlook. One subscriber calls Most subscribers turn first 
it a “magic carpet,” carrying e to The Outlook’s editorials. 
one to the week’s most signifi- Of what other American pe- 
cant and most interesting riodical can this be said? 
places. 
The quality of its jour- 
Prejudice or provincialism e nalism is electric, never 
e does not sit at the council dry. The importance of The 
tables of The Outlook. Its staff Outlook as a cogent instru- 
represents many backgrounds ment of journalism is recog- 
—the pulpit, the law, litera- nized even in newspaper cir- 
ture, diplomacy, politics, busi- cles; hundreds of editors of 
ness, and the newspaper office. newspapers subscribe. 


of The Outlook and Anatole France’s 
SYLVESTRE BONNARD,” for only $5 





HETHER you like 
\V “crime” stories or 
are indifferent to them, 
you are sure to be de- 
lighted with “THE CRIME 
OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD,” 
by Anatole France. Itis 
unlike any “crime” story 
ever written before. 


This novel, crowned 
by the Institute, the 
most charming of Ana- 
tole France’s stories, re- 
veals perhaps more than 
any other of his works 
the character of the au- 
thor himself. 


It is the simple tale 
of the old professor 
Bonnard, but the old 
professor is really Ana- 
tole France, the young 
writer of thirty-six, pro- 
jecting himself some 
thirty years into the 





ful traits and idiosyn- 
erasies. He is “kindly, 
rather cynical, faintly 
ironic, fond of the clas- 
sics and of humanity.” 


France has put all the 
grace that he is so rich 
in into this book, and it 
is not strange that this 
masterpiece of the ele- 
gant French stylist at- 
tracted one of the great- 
est stylists in English. 
Certainly, nothing could 
be more fitting than 
that Tue Crime or SyL- 
VESTRE BONNARD should 
have been translated 
into English by Lafca- 
dio Hearn. 


The book is 4144 x6% 
in., excellently printed, 
bound in croft leather, 
stamped in gold, Mod- 
ern Library edition, a 








future. Bonnard pos- 
sesses France’s delight- 


Fill in and mail coupon to-day 
with only $5 and you will re- 
ceive ‘‘ The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard ’’ at once, and the next 


52 numbers of The Outlook 


distinctive addition to 
ANATOLE FRANCE any library. 
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! THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send mé The Outlook for 52 weeks and Anatole France’s ‘‘ The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.’’ I enclose $5. H. 
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WPA 
The Complete Works of MARK TWAIN 


Uniform Bookstore Edition, Red Cloth, Crown, 8vo., Illustrated 


. The American Claimant 11. Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg 
. Christian Science 12. Prince and the Pauper 
Connecticut Yankee 13. ne Wilson 
: . Roughing 
ty “7g Sketches New and Old 
' t . The $30,000 Bequest 
- Huckleberry Finn - Tom Sawyer Abroad 
. In Defense of Harriet Shelley . Tom Sawyer 
. Innocents Abroad . A Tramp Abroad 
. Joan of Arc . What Is Man? 
. Life on the Mississippi - Mark Twain’s Speeches 


Set of 21 Volumes in a box 


SLMONAUS WHE 


— 


Limp-Leather, Thin Paper Edition, 12mo. 
The titles are the same as those listed above. In the Limp-Leather Edition, however, 
the following books are printed in two volumes— 


Following the Equator, 2 Vols. Innocents Abroad, 2 Vols. Joan of Arc, 2 Vols. 
A Tramp Abroad, 2 Vols. The Gilded Age, 2 Vols. Roughing It, 2 Vols. 


Set of 26 Volumes in a box 


Mark Twain: A Biography By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Four large beautiful volumes, bound in dark-green cloth, stamped in gold, profusely 
illustrated with full-page pictures; printed on good quality wove paper with uncut edges 
and silk head-bands. 

Mark Twain: A Biography is not only a great biographical work, but actually a delightful 
account of the most important events and people of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


A Short Life of Mark Twain Crown8vo. By Albert Bigelow Paine 
Boy’s Life of Mark Twain Post 8vo. By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Mark Twain’s Letters 
Uniform Trade Edition. Cloth, 2 volumes; Library Edition, Gilt Tops, Rough Edges; 
De Luxe, Limited Edition 
Special Editions of Mark Twain’s Important Works 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER; THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, TOM SAWYER 
Holiday editions, specially bound and illustrated in full color and black and white 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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As great a book about a woman 
s ‘‘Caliban’’ was about a man 


Ursula Trent by W. L. George 


Author of The Second Blooming, Caliban, etc. 





Probably the 
best fitted of all to- 
day’s authors to 
write the story of 
the modern woman 
is W. L. George. 
Anyone who _ has 
heard his lectures 
on Love and Mar- 
or who has read his novels and 
his pithy observations on women in 
Hail, Columbia!, knows this feminist’s 
uncanny insight into woman’s psychol- 
But even these have no precedent 
for the manner in which he tells his new 
story. He goes beyond anything he, 
or any writer in English, has ever 
attempted. 





riage, 


ogy. 


In Ursula Trent Mr. George tells the 
story of a young woman’s kaleidoscopic 
years and tells it in the first person. He 
has made a complete imaginative and 
emotional leap. . . . He has had to place 
himself in the position of a woman, to 
see himself handicapped as even the 
modern woman is, to adopt an entirely 


different logic and different outlook on 
life, to imagine a woman’s intimate 
thoughts and emotions. And women 
who have read Ursula Trent find that 
he does it successfully. 


“T think Ursula is 
absolutely real, and in fact it is quite 
worrying to see how completely men 
can find us out. I hope there aren’t 
too many men like that.” 


One woman said: 


How far can a woman follow advanced 
ideas with safety to herself and others? 
What do women really think about men? 
These are some of the queries W. L. 
George answers in Ursula’s story. War 
work in London was responsible for the 
advanced ideas acquired by this daugh- 
ter of Sir William Trent of Hampshire. 
Advanced ideas spoiled her for Hamp- 
shire life. London—and determination 
to “live her own life,” to find out for 
herself—brought her the knowledge she 
sought, and peace and quiet at last. 


It’s a thoughtful book. Don’t fail to 
read it. Keep this page as a reminder. 


At all bookstores. $2.00 





The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 





— Harper. 8 Brothers 


























THE EMPTY SACK By Basil Kivg 


BOOK which exposes the emptiness of class warfare, and the futility and unworthi- 

ness of commercial and social life, not permeated by the ideals of service in its broad- 

est sense,” is what Burdette G. Lewis, author of The Offender, calls this new 
powerful novel. 


It is a story of love and business. It takes two families in almost opposite social 
strata and shows how the application of the “efficiency principle” in business results in 
an astounding climax for both. $2.00 


MRS. FARRELL By William Dean Howells 


AS written in the author’s youth and never before published in book form. How 
the flirtatiousness of this ultra-modern young widow forces her into a dilemma, 
is told with Howell’s rare subtlety and humor. 


James O’ Donnell Bennett writes in the Chicago Tribune: “In no sense does it ‘date’ 
—any more than does Jane Austen date . . . Howells’s book of 1875 is fragrant and fresh 
Than this being of shreds and patches of emotions and brief surges of passion, the 

old master, then young, never did anything more delicate, more dazzling.” $2.00 


MILE HIGH By Henry C. Rowland 


N this new adventure-romance, with its unusual double love interest, the author winds 
up the thrilling careers of the international crooks made famous in The Peddler and 


Duds. The Cincinnati Enquirer writes: ““He has the knack of ae what might 


be called the nerve tension of his story at the highest pitch.” The New York Times finds 
in Mile High: “Suspense, an unusual situation, and an ending that deviates from the 
hackneyed ... modern to the last degree. . . a perfect story for the idle hour.” $1.90 


BROKEN TO THE PLOW 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


HE story of an underdog—one of the millions of salary slaves—and how out of a 
criminal act committed in a moment of desperation, his manhood is born. The 
Boston Transcript calls it: “ Intensely modern and carrying with it a sweeping power 
much akin to that of some of Jack London’s tales . . . But Mr. Dobie’s characters are 
not as London’s, strong or even primitive personalities; they are middle-class Americans, 
living until the rush of events sweeps them into strange surroundings, a middle-class 
existence.” $2.00 


WHEN EGYPT WENT BROKE 
By Holman Day 


HE New York Times calls it: “A galloping yarn that carries the reader full tilt through 
its pages, until the town finally ‘goes broke,’ recognizes the fact, and seeks 1 its rehabili- 
tation in an ingenious and effective way.” The Evening Post describes it as: “Ina style 
of good-natured merriment that reminds one distinctly of Dickens. . . . It starts out to be 
an ironic character study and attains a humor and a piquancy that are “delightful.” Don’t 
miss the intensely humorous crook incidents in this amazing “love” story. $2.00 


Canadian Re tes Mt Borns uive: The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Ade'aide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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COBWEB By George Agnew Chamberlain 


HIS new novel by the author of White Man and Home, is a dashing, laughing love 
story in an entirely different vein from the realistic novels of recent success. It is a 
frankly romantic tale of a man who married a girl when he did not know who she was. 

At the age of thirty Ritt Bourne was a novice in none of the elementals of life; so 
when he saw “ Miss Alloway” in the hotel elevator he was only vaguely impressed by the 
distinction of her peculiar type of beauty. It was the memory of that single tear falling 
slowly down her cheek, that made him stop stock-still in the hall a few moments after 
he had left the elevator. The second time he saw her she was a vision in a lace-and- 
velvet evening wrap, hurrying from a hotel—with a single tear falling slowly down her 
cheek. He stepped up to her. “I am sorry I was late,” he said. 

So begins this delightful novel—with its new mystery twist. It might be called an 
all-star novel: every one of its characters and each of its sub-plots might easily be made 
the basis of an independent novel. It is ornamented with brilliant dialogue and wittily 
wise observations on men and women and life—the sort of sparkling things you’d like 
to hear and say all the time. 


Don’t miss Cobweb, There hasn’t been anything like it. $2.00 


OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


TURDY savages with derby hats, and middy blouses, and earrings, are among the 
curious people Rex Beach met on his famous hunting trip with Fred Stone, comedian. 
Don’t fail to read his delightful account of the trip. 


The New York Evening World writes: “In Oh, Shoot! he proved unafraid to tackle 
the desperate task of interesting readers in a record of personal adventure, and escapes 
with a whole skin—though the bears, bobcats and other varmint do not... . It 
is not often that a topical book is so admirably illustrated. There is a profusion of 
photographs, some very beautiful, some curious, all bearing out a story of uncommon 
interest.” Sixty-three illustrations. $3.00 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER By Zane Grey 


AVE you read Zane Grey’s latest novel which critics and -public alike have agreed is 
his masterpiece? Don’t miss this wholesome tale, of direct action and great open 
spaces. Even more than its predecessors, it catches the Western spirit of freedom. 

In story, character, and setting its pages breathe the freedom which is the balm of Amer- 
ican life. 





“He was an Ancient Mariner sort of man” is what one critic writes of the principal 
central character of this novel. The New York Herald writes: “As a character, Hell- 
Bent Wade ranks little below Cooper’s Leather Stocking.” 


Who this Mysterious Rider is, and how he plays the.part of fate in lovely Columbine’s 
struggle against a queer mountain code, makes a wholesome and thrilling story of love 
and adventure. Illustrated. $2.00 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE SEVENTH ANGEL 
By Alexander Black 

OU have a literary treat in store in 

this new novel by the author of The 

Great Desire. The New York Tribune 

calls it: “A digression in form, for it 

merges pithy discussions of social facts, 

with a love story that threads many mazes 

before arriving at finalities. $2.00 


STAR DUST By Fannie Hurst 


GAINST the standard of a heroine 
A ‘“‘who lived happily ever after,” Lilly 
Becker might be called a failure. Yet 

no ong who reads her story in Star Dust will 
feel that her struggle to achieve in her 
daughter her own thwarted ambition, was 
in vain. Don’t miss this first novel by the 
famous short-story writer. $2.00 


BEAUTY By Rupert Hughes 
STUDY in the appeal to men of the 

A two types of attractive woman. The 
Washington Star writes: ‘In reading 

Rupert Hughes one gets the impression, as 

he does with Bernard Shaw, that here is a 

man who is much more interesting than any 

one thing that he may write.” $2.00 


HOWARD PYLE’S 
BOOK OF PIRATES 


ENELM DIGBY in the New York 
Evening Post calls it ‘One of the best 
posthumous collections over which 

we have ever cast an avid eye.”’ Inimitable 
tales and 41 illustrations, 17 in full-color— 


all by Pyle. Boxed. $6.00 


THE MIND 
IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 
RACES the development of the human 
mind from that of primitive man. Here 
this well-known historian makes plain 
the historical reasons for our intellectual 
bondage and points thé way to escape, and 
the utilization of some of the mind’s infinite 
possibilities. $2.00 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Lid., 





HAIL, COLUMBIA! 
By W. L. George 

EW YORK Evening Post ‘calls it: “A 

racy volume, epigrammatic, sympa- 

thetic yet cool-headed and frank.” 
H. L. Mencken calls it: “One of the most 
intelligent volumes on these states and 
their people ever written by a visiting man 
of letters.” The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger 
says: “His wit is simply delightful. ‘Hail 
Columbia!’ will never be shelved.” $2.50 


THE CAR TH AT 


WENT ABROAD 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


HE Boston Herald calls it: “A travel 
book of quite a different sort.” The 
New York 7ribune: ‘With it in hand 
the reader can make in vivid fancy the 
whole enchanting tour, seeing all the 
wondrous scenes through eyes as discern- 
ing and appreciative as any can hope to 
be.” Eight Ill. in tint. $3.00 


IN ONE MAN’S LIFE 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 

HIS life story of Theodore N. Vail, 

the curiously modest man who in 

the telephone and telegraph system 
has given the world one of its greatest 
institutions, reads like romance. Here the 
“oreat American biographer” gives us the 
fallible human aspect as well as the story 
of achievement. Ill. $3.00 


ALLEN’S SYNONYMS 


AND ANTONYMS 
By F. Sturges Allen 
OUR business associates and friends 
judge you largely on the evidence of 
your words. This new book will help 
you make words a real indication of your 
ability. Chauncey M. Depew: “To find 
the right word to express one’s thought is of 
inestimable value; to know where to find it 
is equally valuable. Allen’s Synonyms and 
Antonyms is the place to find Jit. In my 
opinion it fills a long felt want.’ $3.00 
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The Works of 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


MARK TWAIN: 


A Biography 


New Two-Volume Edition 


A new edition is being brought out of this famous life story which William Lyon Phelps 


calls “the greatest American biography.” 


It is an intimate picture of the life and time of 


America’s great laughing philosopher, with whom the author enjoyed close personal associ- 


ation. 


A SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 


Ever since the publication of Mark Twain: A Biog- 
raphy there has been a demand for the great story in 
condensed form. The Short Life of Mark Twain pre- 
serves all the facts and personality of the more extended 
work. Illustrated. $2.50 


MOMENTS WITH MARK TWAIN 


These choice gleanings from Mark Twain’s wit are 
as authentic a piece of the world’s wisdom as Montaigne 
and Francis Bacon. A book to own and a book to 
give, this stands alone. $1.50 


IN ONE MAN’S LIFE 


This life story of Theodore N. Vail, the curiously 
modest man who im the telephone and telegraph system 
has given the world one of its greatest institutions, 
reads like romance. Ill. $3.00 


LIFE OF THOMAS NAST 


The story of America’s foremost cartoonist. More 
than 400 reproductions of Nast’s best work. Jil. $4.00 


THE LURE OF 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
A new edition of the Ship Dwellers. 


Illustrated. $3.00 
HOLLOW-TREE AND 
DEEP WOODS BOOK 
HOLLOW-TREE NIGHTS AND DAYS 
HOLLOW-TREE SNOWED-IN BOOK 


Author and artist have collaborated in telling these 
classic stories of the Hollow-Tree and Deep Woods folk. 
These tales of Mr. Coon and Mr. ’Possum and their 
kin and friends, charmingly told and not in dialect, are 
more in demand to-day than ever, by readers of all 


ages. Illustrated by J. M. Condé. Each $1.75 


All the text and pictures of the larger edition are included in this one. 


2 vols. $5.00 


MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS 


Mark Twain was never greater, never more delightful 
than in his letters to friends, known and unknown, in all 
parts of the world. As collected here they cover a period 
from his eighteenth year to his death. 2 vols. $5.00 


BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 


No boy or girl should miss the life story of this boy 
born in humble surroundings, who played just such 
pranks as Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, and who before his 
death was loved and famous throughout the world. $1.75 


THE CAR THAT WENT ABROAD 
The New York Times calls this: “A friendly com- 


panion, whose sense of humor is never in abeyance for 
very long, who has an enormous fund of information 
and a never-failing eye for whatever is moving or 
memorable.” Eight illustrations in tint. $3.00 


THE TENT-DWELLERS 


A humorous story of camping _ trout fishing in 
Nova Scotia. New Edition. $2.25 


FROM VAN-DWELLER 
TO COMMUTER 


A story of flat and suburban life, of humor and 
humanity. $1.90 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY 


The story of an abandoned farm. 
Illustrated by T. Fogarty. 


HOLLOW-TREE STORIES 


These are nine handy little volumes such as children 
love, brought out to sell at a lower price as a result of 
the popularity gained by the quaint Deep Woods people 
in Mr. Paine’s larger volumes. 


Illustrated by J. M. Condé. 


$1.75 


Each 75¢. 


Canadian Represeniative: The Musson Book Conan Sahn. Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE PARTY OF 


By Henry J. Allen 

How the Kansas Industrial Re- 
lations Court protects the public as 
well as the employer and the em- 
ployee in labor disputes. $2.50 


ADVANCED BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
By Edward J. Kilduff and 
George B. Hotchkiss 

A book which parallels and 
summarizes the course given by 
Professors Hotchkiss and Kilduff 
at New York University. A de- 
tailed coaching on every aspect 
of Business English. $2.75 


WHY DIE SO YOUNG? 
By John B. Huber, M.D. 

A non-technical book which will 
show you how to pass the danger 
point in each of your “seven ages” 
of physical development. $2.00 


FROM THE 
UNCONSCIOUS TO 
THE CONSCIOUS 


By Gustave Geley 

Explains the author’s new theory 
of the abyss which separates the 
unconscious from the conscious 
mind and presents evidence of life 
afterdeath. 23 illustrations. $3.00 


THE KAISER vs. 
BISMARCK 


Contains the suppressed Kaiser 
letters. With a special introduction 
by Dr. Charles Downer Hazen of 
Columbia University. Illus. and 
famous cartoons. 2.50 





THE FEDERAL 
FARM-LOAN SYSTEM 


IN OPERATION 
By A. C. Wiprud 
William G. McAdoo writes: “It 
is more than ever important that 
the investing public shall have a 
comprehensive understanding of 
this system of agricultural credit 
Mr. Wiprud’ s contribution 
is very opportune.” $2.00 


GETTING WHAT 
WE WANT 


By David Orr Edson 

Will show you how to read the 
meaning in your particular physi- 
cal and mental equipment and 
how to use both to achieve health, 
happiness, and success. $2.25 


FIRST AID TO THE CAR 
By Harold Whiting Slauson 


Easy-to-read charts and clear 
directions for repair insure you 
against any trouble a “light four” 
or a “ twin-six” is heir to. $1.50 


HOW FRANCE BUILT 
HER CATHEDRALS 


By Elizabeth Boyle O'Reilly 
The story of the French Cathe- 
drals, “in their most sympathetic, 
artistic, architectural, antiquarian, 
and devotional aspects.” 32 illus- 
trations in tint. $6.00 


OUT OF MY LIFE By 
seth gc von Hindenburg 

e New York World writes: 
7 He pes should live for its reve- 
lations of the psychology of a chief 
among the Iron Men of Empire.” 
2 vols. with explanatory maps. $7.50 


AMERICANIZATION STUDIES 


OUTLINES OF 


PUBLIC FINANCE 
By Merlin H. Hunter 


A vital book for every taxpa 
—an adequate analysis of pu! 
revenues and public expendit 
with special attention to chang: 
our fiscal system necessitated 
the Great War. $3 


THE ART APPEAL IN 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
By Frank Alvah Parsons 


A critical study of art in adv 
tising. Ninety-six actual adverti: 
ments with critical captions, ill 
trate the points. $4 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
By Major Charles D. Daly 


This West Point coach and on: 
time All-American aaumeebeck k 
tells you how to play football and 
how to understand the game as 
played to-day. 24 diagrams illu 
trate the plays. $2. 


WAYS OF THE CIRCUS 
By George Conklin 


A famous lion-tamer’s account 
by times thrilling, quaintly humor 
ous, or uproariously funny—of a is 
fifty years with the circus. $2.25 


THE RUSSIAN 
WORKERS’ REPUBLIC 


By Henry Noel Brailsford 


Describes conditions as the 
author found them during his 
recent stay in war-ravaged sec- 
tions of Russia and in those which 
exemplify industrial and agricul- 
tural aspects of Soviet life. $2.50 


“A library on Americanization that cannot be equalled by any other fifty books.”—New-York Evening Post. 
Tue ScHooLinG oF THE ImmicRANT, Vol. I; America via THE NEIGHBORHOOD, Vol. II; Ocp Wortp Tram 


TRANSPLANTED, Vol. III; 
New Homes For O1p, Vol. VI; 
Vol. VIII; 
Summary Vol. XI. 


A STAKE IN THE Lanp, Vol. IV; 


ADJUSTING IMMIGRANT AND INnpustrRy, Vol. 


IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE Community, Vol. \; 
Tue Immicrant Press anp Its Controt, Vol. VII; Americans By CHOICE, 
IX; Tue ImmicRAntT’s Day IN tte Vol. X 


Each $2.5 
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THE MISSION OF THE 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


By 
WILLIAM S. POWER 


President, Power, Alexander ‘3 Jenkins Company, Detroit 


“The man who says he never reads ad- 
vertisements, either is a proper candidate 
for the Ananias Club or is lacking in com- 
mon business sense.” 


That is the way a big business man, the 
head of a successful corporation, put it in 
talking to his Selling force a few days ago. 


The advertising pages of the big National 
magazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical men 
and women just as the financial and social 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


Time was, and not so very long ago, when 
the advertising pages were merely a direc- 
tory of things for sale 


Today they rank side by side with the 
editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they carry. 


One does not often hear a slurring re- 
mark these days as to the unreliability of 
an advertising message. 


Advertisements as a class have ceased 
to be unreliable. 


Superlative and exaggerated claims have 
lost favor with advertisers. 


No part of a magazine today is more 
carefully edited and more ruthlessly purged 
of unreliable statements than the pages that 
carry the advertising messages. 


Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 
strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public confidence. 


And so it is that today, as never before, 
men and women scan the advertising pages 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the maga- 
zines. 


The advertising pages reach out to you 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. 


That is their mission—to make a friend 
of you and to win your good will. 


To be sure they have something to sell 
you—but that is rather a secondary con- 
sideration, a by-product of advertising, if 
you please. 


The big elemental aim is to win your 
good will—when that is accomplished, the 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural re- 
sult. 


Look through the advertising pages of 
this magazine—note the carefulness with 
which the messages have been prepared— 
feast your eyes on the art that has been 
used in illustrating them—sense the friendly 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend tow- 
ard you. 


Then analyze them for yourself. 


You will find that the products that are 
most persistently and effectively advertised 
are almost universally, the best and most 
dependable products. 


That is a perfectly natural illustration of 
the law of cause and effect. 


An advertisement is a_ pledge. The 
man who issues it puts himself on record. 
The public expects more of him—and al- 
most invariably he measures up to expecta- 
tions. 


The development of advertising has put 


business on a higher plane. It has created 
a finer code of business ethics. It has 
made possible better products and lower 
prices. It has immeasurably increased the 
comforts of life by bringing within the 
reach of all the conveniences and luxuries 
that would otherwise be enjoyed only by 
the few. 








HETHER you wear spectacles or eye-glasses— 

whether your preference is for Shelltex or gold 
—whatever style improves your appearance most, in 
Shur-on frames and mountings you will find perfection 
of fit and ease, plus the highest quality of material and 
excellence of workmanship. 


When you order glasses, order Shur-ons. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y, 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
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WHueEN a man sings | \ Tr it be an industry 

at his work his heart — that goes singing to its 

~ ) tash then does its mer- 

& chandise embody the 

joy and beauty of 

worth and perform- 

ance. Seth Thomas 

: ana yy Clocks are a song of 

"absolute sincerity 
materialized. 


pulses in harmony ; 
with the eternally ‘ 
vibrant purpose of 
life—Service. Then 
does the mind shape 
thoughts and the hand 
shape things unmarred ,3 
by discord. he. 








§ this nation has progressed and prospered she has burst into 
songs of fealty and love of principle. For over a century, 
Seth Thomas with rhythmic hands, has kept the time of her 
melodies. 
When in 1814 the flame of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
kindled in the soul of Francis Scott Key, Seth Thomas graced 
the colonial mantel in many a “home of the brave.” 


“Home Sweet Home,” written in 1823, is tender with thoughts 
of a quiet hearthside, and a peacefully tick-tocking Seth Thomas 
that seems to say, “Now that we’re all here let’s have a good visit.” 

When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith composed “America” in 1830, 
“from every mountain side” echoed the voices of Seth Thomases 
serenely intoning in the hamlets of the valleys. 

In 1861 their richly sonorous chimes caught the step and 
marched on with the refrain of Julia Ward Howe’s immortal 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Whatever appreciation of the joy of Service, whatever of in- 
tegrity of performance, whatever of artistic expression has been 


revealed to the craft of clock making Seth Thomas workmen 
have symbolized in Seth Thomas Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
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CAN YOU THINK OF ANY HARDER TEST 
FOR. WOOD THAN GREENHOUSE USE? 


You know ordinary wood in greenhouses lasts not over 4 years. 


Zero on one side, hot humidity on the other, constant contact with wet, rich earth and com- 
post, constant sprinkling and sweating, all combine in an invitation to hurry up and rot. 


NEXT TO THE GROWTH OF THE PLANTS THEMSELVES 


THE BUSIEST THING IN A GREENHOUSE 


is the decay-tendency of the wood it is mostly made of. 


THOSE WHO MAKE GREENHOUSES A BUSINESS 





> Seal 


WOOD ET 


One of the largest greenhouse manufacturers, J. C. Moninger Co., Chicago, says: 
“We first began using Cypress exclusively for greenhouse construction in 1885, using it previously in 
conjunction with pine. The greenhouses then built with Cypress @re being used today by their owners 
and the wood is found perfectly preserved and free of any decay or rot.” Figure it out for yourself. 














WRITE TODAY for VOLUME 3 of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, WITH 20 PAGES 
of Valuable Guidance for Amateur Greenhouse Folks. (Sent PROMPTLY and no charge.) 
“WOOD THAT WILL STAND THE GREENHOUSE TEST 


WILL STAND ANYTHING,’’ SO INSIST ON CYPRESS FOR EVERYTHING. 
When , planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember —"With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 








Let our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” belp YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1299 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La, or 1299 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, ZE7 US KNOW. 











Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE PUBLIC of 

the Bell System service is based 
on the reliability, promptness and 
accuracy of that service. 


As quality of service depends upon 
the economic operation of all tele- 
phone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of al! raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these ma- 
terials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into tele- 
phone plant and equipment. And 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to the 
character of service rendered in pro- 
viding telephone communication for 


the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 
service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 



































A Karpen Suite of Modern Design Style No. 604. Underframing of solid mahogany. hand carved 


luxurious upholstery and beautiful fabrics. 


Karpen 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 


Furniture 





On every piece 
Make sure it is there 





Individual Arm Chair and End Table 
matching the suite above. 


KARPEN 
FURNITURE 


INE furniture, restful and in good taste, is a 
constant source of pride and comfort in the 
home. 


Beauty of design and pattern in furniture is 
easily recognized but assurance of its permanency 
is doubtful without the unqualified guarantee of 
an established name. 


Karpen Furniture is good furniture—guaranteed 
furniture—and for your protection we afhix the 
Karpen name-plate to every piece. 


We shall be glad to send you upon re- 
quest Book K of “Distinctive Designs” 
with name of nearest Karpen dealer. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Exhibition Rooms Exhibition Rooms 
801-811S. Wabash Ave. 37th St. and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 



































Gil PADEREWSki 


Brings the cArt of the 
W orld’s Great 
Pianists to Your Home 


The outstanding problem of the player 
iano has been how to match the touch of 
uman fingers. Science has solved this 

Se m in the Apollo Reproducing 
iano. A perfect pianistic reproduction, 

without the slightest deviation from the 

original in tone, touch or interpretation, 
has been accomplished. 


This means that you may have in your 


home the very genius of the world’s mas- 
ter pianists. The inspiration of the 
concert, which you carry away only to 
become a memory, may now be your 


These Great Pianists Will Play for You 


You may command in your own home the playing of the 
most famous pianists of the day on the Apollo. Among 
those whose art is now available are the following: 


constant possession: — a refining influ- 
ence upon your life, a guide to a deeper 
understanding of music, and, to the mu- 
sical student, a spur to ambition. 


How This Is cAccomplished 


The pianist, playing upon a special re- 
cording piano, records this individual 
rendition upon a music roll which catches 
every detail of tone, touch and expres- 
sion. The Apollo Reproducing Mech- 
anism, having within itself the power to 
match the touch of any human fingers, 
responds to this personally record roll 

id produces an exact repetition of the 
original interpretation. 


Paderewski Hoffman  Bloomfield-Zeisler Lhevinne 
Bauer Goaowsky Gabrilowitsch DePachmann 


As new pianists are discovered, their art, also, will be 
available to owners of the Apollo, 


Foot-Power Upright 


In several styles at lowest 
prices consistent with ut- 
most quality. Has METRO- 
NOMIC SPRING MOTOR 
which propels the roll; 
pumping only plays the 
music. us, even tempo 
is assured and easier pump- 
ing. Rollsrewound without 
use of pedal. Full details 
and prices on request. 


Catalog on Request! 


Booklets describing the various styles of the Apollo 
and giving important FACTS of great value to those 
considering the purchase of a reproducing piano, player 
piano or piano will be sent, without obligation, on request. 


THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY 
Department 1388, De Kalb, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 985 Market Street, San Francisco 





Apollo Piano Co., Dept. 1388, De Kalb, IIL. 


Without obligation, send me your Apollo catalo, i 
1 would like information, particularly on the f 
lowing, as checked: 

] Grand Piano 0 Grand Reproducing Piano 
() Upright Piano (0) Foot Pedal Player Piano 
O) Upright Reproducing Piano 
O Installation of Reproducing Action in my piano 























Copyright, 1921, The Apollo Piano Company 








the 


center of health and 
comfort in the modern 
home. It must five 
service day by day 
and year alter year. 
If your bathroom is vot oll thot it 
should be call m your Controct- 

f tag Plumber. tHe will give an 
i hethroom adequate 


{ the family 





Standard Sanitary Ifo. Co. Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 
COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 
DALLAS + « + 1200 JACKSON 


NEW YORK 18 E.45TH, BORDEN BLDG. 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT 50 BROAD 
BOSTON ° 186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON SOUTHERN BLOG 
PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 4409 EUCLID 
CINCINNATI eee 633 WALNUT 
TOLEDO + » 1002-1016 SUMMIT 


1” 
4140 FOREST PARK BLVD. 
. ° 16 N. MAIN 


COLUMBUS 603-19 PARK ST. S 
CANTON. 1106 SECOND. N. E 
YOUNGSTOWN ° 458 W. FEDERAL 
DETROIT coer 5943 SECOND BLVD. 
WHEELING 4 EIGHTEENTH 
HUNTINGTON SECOND AVE. AND TENTH 
ERIE - 130 W. TWELFTH 
ALTOONA 918 ELEVENTH 
MILWAUKEE 426 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE 311 FIFTH 
LOUISVILLE . 323 W. MAIN 
NASHVILLE 315 TENTH AVE.,S 
NEW ORLEANS . 846 BARONNE 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa; Toronto, Can. 


HOUSTON 


212 LOSOYA 
828 MONROE 


SAN ANTONIO 
FORT WORTH 
KANSAS CITY 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
SAN FRANCISCO 149-55 BLUXOME 
LOS ANGELES + + + +» 216-226 S. CENTRAL 
SYRACUSE OFFICE . 303 HERALD BLOG. 
ATLANTA OFFICE. . 217 HEALEY BLOG 
CHICAGO OFFICE 1010 STANDARD Oil BLOG. 
SEATTLE OFFICE... . 1714 LC. SMITH BLOG. 
TORONTO, CAN 59 E. RICHMOND 
HAMILTON, CAN 20 W. JACKSON 


POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; Tiffin, O. 











Why our Colonial forefathers 
liked Mahogany furniture 


OR the seventy years preceding the 

Revolutionary War, American Colonists 
lived in greater comfort, even luxury, than 
did people of like circumstances in England. 
More Mahogany furniture was made in 
New England than Old England knew. The 
possession of Genuine Mahogany meant a 
substantial standing in the community, just 
as it does today. 


“ “ “ 


Our Colonial forbears had a tremendous 
pride in the appearance of their homes. In 
every residence of importance, the ‘‘best’’ 
room was almost a shrine, In it were kept 
the finest pieces of Ma- 
hogany furniture. 


The universal desire 
to own articles of Gen- 
uine Mahogany is just 
as evident today. The 
young housekeeperlooks 
forward to the time when 
she can furnish her din- 
ing room with ‘‘real’* 
Mahogany. A Mahog- 


looked upon as being a desirable gift to the 
head of the house. 


And while the desire to own Genuine 
Mahogany is just as strong as it was in the 
times of the Colonial Dames, care must be 
exercised to see that furniture bought today 
is Genuine Mahogany and not a substitute. 


If you pay for Mahogany you ought to 
get Mahogany—and nothing else. 


“ “ “ 


The Mahogany Association is co-operating 
with the furniture manufacturers and dealers 
’ of the United States in 
an effort to aid the 
purchaser of furniture 
in his desire to get 
Genuine Mahogany. A 
return to the days of 
Genuine Mahogany is 
apparent. 
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Mahogany is thewood 
of fashion and refine- 
ment today just as it 
has been for the last 


any table or desk is three hundred years. 


After all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 





MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, 347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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AX absolute reliability is the first 

requisite in a revolver, the repu- 
tation of its manufacturer becomes 
of prime importance. Since 1853 
Smith & Wesson revolvers have 
justly merited the title Superior.” 


SMITH &? WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


e 


Catalogue sent on request 


Address Department B 
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Schoenhut 


All-Wood Doll 






The world’s only educational doll 


American ingenuity and invention 


The child’s greatest tragedy is the breaking of the new doll or 


or hair carved on the wooden head and painted in natural 


of the old favorite. Schoenhut Dolls prevent this heartbreak. colors. Each doll wears a union suit. 


Be especially careful this Christmas. 
You will be offered cheaply built 
foreign made dolls twice as big as the 
Schoenhut doll for the same price. A 
Schoenhut doll will outlast them many 
times over. 


Schoenhut All-Wood Dolls are prac- 
tically unbreakable. The sturdy arms, 
legs and head don’t come off. In the 
go-to-sleep dolls the eyes are so firmly 
pivoted that they can’t come out. 


All the joints are flexible, so that the 
doll can be placed in any position and 
will stay there. With every doll a 
metal foot-stand which enables it to 
stand alone. Finest quality wigs, 





Toys 








Features of the 
Schoenhut 
All-Wood Doll 


Made entirely from wood. 
Painted in e I oil colors 
which can be cleaned with a 
damp rag. Fully jointed with 
the new patented steel spring 
hinge, with double spring ten- 
sion and swivel connections. 
No rubber cord whatever. Full 
joints at wrists and ankles. A 
unique foot pedestal by means 
of which the doll stands by 
itself. Real mohair wigs— 
blonde or Tosca or carved hair 
hand painted. Eyes either fixed 
or movable. ither conven- 
tional or natural child faces. 











Since 1872 


FAMOUS 
Made inUSA. 





Either the good old-doll faces, or 
natural character faces in varied types 
for the child who wants a whole 
family of Schoenhut All-Wood Dolls. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 
to us for illustrated doll booklet. 
The Schoenhut All-Wood Dolls are 
made by The A. Schoenhut Co., 
makers also of the famous Humpty- 
Dumpty Circus Toys, the most popular 
toys in the world, the Schoenhut toy 
pianos, “‘Alphie” Blocks, ‘* Walking 
Wallapus” and other standard toys. 


The A. Schoenhut Company 
2160 Adams Street, Philadelphia 


Schoenhut | 
Dolls — 
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| |/ Its abundant grist is the means 

| || by which thousands of impor- 

| tant dollars are saved. The whirring wheels of 

the Mimeograph reduce the time and material 
elements in printing downto minimum. Quickest, 

most economical printing! The Mimeograph tops 

all kindred devices in sales, because it does a remark- 

able job in turning out an hourly record of five thou- 

sand clean-cut copies of a letter, form, blank, design, 
map, or chart—-at acost almost negligible. For unnum- 
bered thousands of industrial and educational institu- 
tions throughout the world it is saving unnumbered 
thousands of dollars every year. Let us show you how it 
cuts costs. Also you will be interested in our booklet 
indicating some of the constructive work and economies 
which the Mimeograph puts into easy operation. Ask for 
Booklet “Q-10.” Saved dollars are important dollars right 
now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Plays for the Cza 

pated for the 
STEINWAY 
| COLLECTION 
by E Lows. Vora 











STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


E who owns a Steinway is in the company 

of the great. Rubinstein, who charmed care 
from the heart of the Czar of all the Russias; Liszt, 
to whose home in Weimar came emperors and 
kings and prelates of the church to steep their souls 
in the solace of his art; Wagner, the giant of mod- 
ern music, dreamer of tone visions that are among 
the most precious inheritances of man; Paderewski, 
loved as an artist, revered as a man, who played 
his way across a continent to save his country! 


These are but a few of the towering figures of 
music to whom the Steinway has been ‘not alone 
an instrument, but an inspiration.” In homes of 
culture the world over; in palaces of royalty and 
nobility; in great conservatories of music every- 
where, the Steinway is the chosen piano. And 
the reason for this is simple—the materials which 
go into a Steinway are available to the whole 
world, but the genius which transmutes them into 
Steinway tone begins and ends with Steinway. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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about expertly made shoes which 


a certain something 


them an unmistakable air. 
You'll find it in Nettleton Shoes of 
Worth. 

And 


months after mediocre shoes have 


gives 


they retain this smartness 


ship to him the 





f, 


Your local dealer can furnish these shoes, 
Style I 


t Vos. 55, 40, and 60 respectively 


day we Ys 


same Tecene iS Order. 


been discarded. Comfortable; good 
looking; each day lowering their 
original cost. 

A booklet, “Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes,” explains how Nettleton 
shoes are made and why they give 


such service. Write for a copy. 





A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 


Makers of Gentle 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


men’s Fine Shoes 
































| Shoes of Worth 
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AThe Long-life Gnamel 





“Oh, Tommy! These radiators are adorable! They go perfectly 
with the woodwork and other things. What did you do?” 
“‘Just put on two coats of Cream Vitralite while you were away. 
It’s wonderful, Betsy, what people can do, if they just use 
their brains, their hands, their hearts and a little Vitralite!’’ 


Radiators, chairs and tables are only The decorative possibilities of Vitra- 


a few of the many things you can trans- 
form with Vitralite, the Long-Life En- 
amel. Whether you employ a decorator 
to do over your entire home or use a 
small can yourself, the distinctive char- 
acter of that immaculate Vitralite finish 


lite are unlimited. Those rare, delicate 
tints harmonize or match with wood- 
work, walls, hangings and upholstery. 

Vitralite /asts — longer than paint. 
A strong statement, but an enduring 
enamel. 











is so different from the finish secured 
e . ce . 

with common, ordinary, painty’’ en- 

amel colors. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt @ Lambert Var- 

nish Product fails to give satisfaction 


Dip your brush into the creamy Vit- 
ralite —- White, Ivory, Cream, Gray. 
you may have your money back. 


Leaf Green, Chinese Blue — 
the difference. a 

YOR Catt Se Sie eee Ko Pratt & Lambert-Inc.. 89 Ton- 

ee awanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In 


And there will be no laps or 
brush marks on its chaste, ‘Se Canada: 31 Courtwright Street, 
gleaming surface. Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"61" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Vamishes-Enamels- Stains Fillers-etc. 
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When You Buy a Closed Car, Remember: 


CLOSED body is heavier than an open 

A body. If you buy a closed model car, 

the questions of balance and power are equally 
important. 

In general appointments, the Standard Eight 
Vestibule Sedan, Sedanette, and Coupé have 
everything that can be desired. 

The thing that you can’t see is the attention 
that has been given to the balancing of weight, 
the elimination of vibration, and the adjustment 
of strains, 

The unusual power ot the Standard Eight 
motor gives it a special fitness for imparting 
flexibility of motion under the additional bur- 


den of a closed body. 





Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupe. $4500 
Touring Car, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Sport, $3400 Chassis, $3150 
| Above prices, f. 0. 5. Butler, Pa, 








STANDARD EIGHT 
A POWERFUL CAR 


STANDARD STEEL Car COMPANY 


Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 















































Table Lamp 
No. 6884 


Adjustable 
Floor Lamp 
No. 6893 






N all its glowing loveliness, a Han- 

del Lamp makes an irresistible ap- 
peal. From base to shade, it is a perfect 
harmony of line and color—and of ma- 
terial that will forever hold its beauty. 
The colors are permanent and fadeless 
and after years of use will be bright as 
when new. All metal parts are specially 
treated, resulting in a finish and decora- 
tion as permanent as the metal itself, 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn, 








Like the handiwork of an “Old Master” 


HANDE 
QINps 


Floor lamps; lamps for the boudoir 
and alongside the easy chair; lamps 
for the library and for every corner 
that needs a spot of bright color—all 
these are made by the Handel master 
artists and sold by best dealers every- 
where. Look for them in the’window, 
The Handel name is on every genuine 
Handel Lamp, 
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Illustrated 


Graceful, hand-rubbed mahogany 
finish clock, eight day pendulum type 
movement and Normandy chimes. 


Height 9{ inches, Width 20'4 inches. 


New t.\in model; thirty hour con- 
tinuous alarm, symmetrical design. 
Height 6 inches, with artistic radium 
hands and dial. 





Hand-rubbed mahogany finish 
clock for desk or dresser. Depend- 
whle thirty hour movement. Height § 
inches and width 8 inches. 








Hand-rubbed mahogany finish 
clock, with eight day pendulum type 
movement and Cathedral gong. 
Height 11 inches, Width 1414 inches. 


Leisure’ Time 


N open fire, with its genial warmth, a com- 

fortable chair, the affection of a child, and 
the cheery, almost human companionship of a 
Gilbert Clock combine to make perfect the charmed 
circle of enjoyment. 


Beauty of line, harmony of design and strict accu- 
racy are the signs manual of the Company that 
has engaged in good clock making since 1807. 
Clocks silent and with voices—Cathedral gongs 
and Normandy chimes. 


Plain or Radium Dials 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Winsted, Conn. 
“‘Makers of good clocks since 1807”’ 



































Make Your CRANE Visit Rart of the Plan 


for your new home. The complete resources of Crane 
Branches and Exhibit Rooms the country over are at 
your disposal when you need equipment for any phase 


Pipelines. fittings and steam spe- 


of plumbing, sanitation, heating or kindred service. ciaines for indwetral plants, ond 
ports mabe’ a Kye 
It will pay you to call with your architect at the nearest — S0S"“tmise wrucwores ore alse 


coveted by Crane Servi. 


Branch or Exhibit Room and profit by Crane co-opera- 
tion. You can see the various articles as they appear in 
use, select exactly the types and sizes you desire, and rest 
assured that in all details you are protected by uniform 
Crane quality. 

We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 

pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 


cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 











THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO 
GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 








ascrocen, S. 9. cwrcaco, NL. IMOIAMAPOLIS, IND. “wEW HAVEN. Conn, MOCHESTER, &. ¥, ST. Louvre, mo. 
ASTROCER, WASH, CINCINNATI, OnIO “JACKSONVILLE, FLA. “nEW ORLEANS, LA. RENO, REV. ST. PAUL. mrt. 
aveany, &. ¥. SAVERNPORT, towaA *s0PL im, mo "tw vorn, =. ¥. Mocnrome, ni. Sveacuet. & ¥. 
ATLANTA, GA. *perver, coro. RANSAS CITY, HO. e *nonroun, wa. SACRAMENTO, Cau Tacomas, wate 
ATLANTIC CITY, &. 4 OfS MOINES, 1owA SwORVNAt, TERR. OARLAMD, Car. “sacinaw, merce. Teaet wavTt. =e 
"AURORA, ML. DETROIT, MICH. hewisvon, 1pano @36 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO core, vTan SALT LAKE CITY, OTAM “Yorcna, nan. 
GALTIMORE, MD. DULUTH, BEINN, LINCOLN, NEB. ORLAWOMA CITY, ORLA, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TuLBA, OnLA. 
SiLiimes, mowT. *enie, Pa. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS OmAKA, HES. “sam sose, cau. *vTica, =. ¥ 
“*simGnamTon, ©. ¥. “EVANSVILLE, HD, LOS ANGELES, cau. SANITARY FIXTURES OSHKOSH, wis. SAVANNAH, GA. “wasnimeTon, ©. ¢ ; 
CIRMINGHAM, ALA. FARGO, WH. DB. *mavison, wis. PHILADELPMIA, PA. SEATTLE, wasn, Wasnineton, ©. ¢ 

“rT. wayne, imp. MANKATO, Mtn, CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS *PHOCNIE, Amz. q “,. ow , Conn. i 
BRIDGEPORT, COMM, “FRESNO, CAL. mCmPnis, ToHR. 23 W. 447% ST ano 22 W 45TH ST. NEW YORK “prTTssuRGH, PA. S10Un CITY, towa WATERTOWN, &. ©. q 
SROOKLYR, &. Y¥, “GAL EseuRG, HL. MINNTAPOLIS, mim. 1105-1107 BOAROWALK, ATLANTIC CITY POCATELLO, IDAHO *souTH SEND, imo, wienrra, aan 1 
SurraLo, ®. Y¥. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. “MORNE, ALA. To which the public is cordially “PORTLANO, mE. SPORAME, WASH. “wih nce-eannc, 
CAMDEN, &. 4. GREAT FALLS, MONT, MUSKOGEE, OxLA. S _PORTLAND, Ont. “SPmINGricio, mA. wimoma, w 
“CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA = WARLEM, &. ¥. *naseviLee, Tome. Woane: Cricaso: ; ae SPRINGFIELO, MASS. 
“CHARLESTON, W. VA. HARTFORD, CONN. MOWARK, &. 4. RAN READING, PA. “sv. s0stPw, me. 

LiMiTED 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, qeowvncas (wens erriec ame wens), , MALIPAR, OTTAWA, REGINA, CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. ; 
on ana * ecw vous TORONTO, VANCOUVER, winmiPEG 46-6) LEMAn ST., LonDON, ENG. 
’ be FRANCISCO, CAL. @vEeEC, sHeRBncoK: oun, VicToma, svonty, 

G0 QUE. OC L°QUERA, DANS, ORANGE (orrices) waminron, Cc, ic, ST. .¥ _. s &, (orrices) cimmmenam, mancnesten, tne. 
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14 Kt. Gold. English and 
white, engine turned, per pair 
$20.00. In attractive satin-pad 
and velvet lined box. Makes a 
fine Xmas, birthday or anniver- 


sary gift. 





No. 129 


10 Kt. Green Gold, engine 
turned. Price, per pair, $15.00 


boxed. 





; ~~ 
No. 23723 


Fine cloisonne enamel, ster- 


ling silver throughout. 
pair $3.50. 


IMPORTANT 
If the registered name 
‘*KUM-A-PART’’ 
isn’t stamped on the 
back of each button, 
it’s not genuine. 


Per 
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and its open 


(() 
\' KY Snap 


and it’s shut 











The Kunv-a-part appeals to 


the man of good taste 


CRUPULOUS attention to dress details 
marks the man of distinguished appearance 
—the lack of it frequently mars an other- 

wise perfect attire. 

Exclusive jewelers endorse the correctness and 
elegance of the Kum-a-part —the soft cuff’s 
own button. 

Their efficiency you know. It’s time-tested. 
Whether they’re clicked open or snapped shut, 
they always cling to the buttonholes. This 
speedy, sure American way of doing things 
appeals to men of affairs. 


At Fewelers: Qualities from $2.50 to $25.00 
At Men's Stores: Qualities from S50c up 


Write for Style Book No. 17 with Correct Dress Chart 


The Baer @Wilde Company 


om Tee erry oF ava 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the Kum-a-pari Belt Buckle 


CU M-A:PART 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
~a snap to button 


One of the ‘‘ Gifts that Last’’ 




























CALIFORN 
REDWOOD 

















Nowhere have Redwood's unique qualities been more completely demonstrated than in its use for 
piping. The Government used Redwood pipe almost entirely for its camps, hospitals and debarkation 
stations during the war. It is in no way affected by soils which usually destroy all other pipe. It costs 
less than any other pipe of equal efficiency. Because of Redwood's unequalled resistance to decay, many 
architects, building contractors and engineers give it preference for the exterior siding, mud-sills, and 
exterior finish of homes, for tanks and silos, for mine timbers, and for a multi- 





Redwood is unequalled for 


tude of industrial uses involving exposure to acids or to moist earth. the special uses to which it is 
we : . : 5 best adapted, and for these 
In addition, its natural beauty of grain and tone, and its easy workability have | (ees the available supply 1 


given it a steadily increasing vogue for interior finish, panelling, etc. adequate for generations 
a j : ; Meanwhile, according to U.S. 

For detailed facts and figures about this most interesting of woods, go to your | Forest Service Bulletin 38, 

al inal 4 > > merchantable second - growth 
architect, building contractor or lumber dealer and ask ” | Rigbwocd i cleat te 
{than sixty years by natural || 5 
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8 ft. inside diameter continuous redwood stave pipe built 
for the United States Reclamation Service, Sun 
River Project, near Gilman, Montana 














Tel-U-Where Service is easy to use 


No trouble, for instance, to find any of the many at- 
tractive things advertised in this magazine — 

Simply ’phone your local Tel-U-Where— give the 
names of the products you wish to find, and your name 
and address. 

Tel-U-Where will place in your hands, as fast as 
Uncle Sam will bring it, an envelope of descriptive 
matter giving information about articles, with addresses 
of stores where they may be examined and bought. 

Because the manufacturer is anxious to make it as easy 
as possible for you to find his product —he pays all 
costs of Tel-U-Where Service. 

So there is no charge to you whatever for Tel-U- 
Where information. 

If you ask for a product not yet listed with Tel-U-Where, that is 


to say, when the manufacturer is not yet a subscriber to the Service, 
Tel-U-Where will get the information for you, but there will be 
a few days’ delay. 








Newark 
*New Bedtord 


*New Haven 
*New Orleans 
*New York 
Nortolk, Va 
Oakiand, Ca: 
Oklahoma Ciry 
Omaha 
Passa 
Patterson 
Peora 
*Phdade.phua 
*Pietsburg 
*Portiand Me 
Portland, Ore 
Columbus * Provideme 
Dallas Reading 
Davenport Richmond 
Dayton Roaxnester 
Denver Sacramento 
Des Moines Saginaw 
* Detrowt Salt Lane City 
Duluth San Antor.o 
E! Paso * San Francisco 
E.wabern San Die 
Ene cana 
Evanss lle Schenectady 
*Fali Rover Scranton 
Fine Seattle 


Fort Wayne South Bend 
Fort W orth Spoxane 
Grara Rapids *Sprengneid, Mass 
Harrisburg Sc joseph 

* Hartford *Sc Lous 
Houston Se Paul 
Ind.anapolis Syracuse 
Jacksonville Tacoma 
Jersey Cary Tampa 
Kansas City Terre Haute 

T 


Little Rock Troy 
* Los les = Utica 


Lous: * Washington 
* Lowell Wichita 
*Lynn Wilkes Barre 


* Manchester Wimington 
Memphs © Worcester 
* Milwaukee Yonkers 


° Tr a York 
Nash Youngstown 
TEL-U-WHERE Bureaus 


are now operating in the 
cimes marked * 
The Service will be ready 
within a very few weeks in 
all cones listed, 


no charge-no red tape a —_— 
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She has vanquished Time. Aglow with 
health, and still flowering with beauty, 
exultantly she greets each morning's sun. 

How many women past the first golden 
score of years so welcome the coming of 
the day? Four out of five, probably, are 
afflicted with Pyorrhea—that disease of 
the gums which marks its victim with the 
blighting touch of Age. 

Pyorrhea begins with nothing more alarm- 
ing than tenderness and bleeding of the 
gums. But as the disease progresses, the gums 
recede, the teeth decay or loosen; and 
Pyorrhea germs seeping into the system 
through the gums cause many ailments. 
Medical science has pruved this in the 
greatest clinics of the world. 

End your Pyorrhea troubles before th 
begin. Visit your dentist often for tooth an 
gum inspection, and start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent 

















Pyorrhea—or check its progress—if used 
in time and used consistently. Ordinary denti- 
frices will not dothis. Forhan’s keepsthe gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your hrush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Use a 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush — gently at first until the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage withthe finger, instead of the 
brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions, and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 














FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 











“The lad blew a bubble big and round, 
Which burst with a queer little 


splashing sound— 


Then Simple Simon came tumbling 


A page from 
Bubble Book 


RACOA-CHASE- Number Two 


turn the page, take out a phonograph 


'¥ this were a real Bubble Book you could 
record and hear the song “that Simple 


Simon sang.’’ Bubble Books are the new 
books for children, combining fairy stories, 
beautiful pictures, verses, rhymes, and real 
Columbia records. Each one is complete in 
itself and the records can be played on any 
phonograph. 


Remember, when you were a youngster, 
how you used to love to have some one read 
aloud about Simple Simon; Tom, the Piper’s 
Son; Mary and her Little Lamb; Funny 
Froggy, and all the other childhood favorites? 


out 


And sang this song as he danced 


about.” 


Think of the fun you could have had listening 
to their songs on the phonograph! Your 
children, or the little ones nearest and dearest 
to you, will love Bubble Books. They will 
love the stories, the pictures, the songs, and 
the funny sounds that are in the records— 
“cawing’”’ crows, ‘‘ mooing”’ cows, ‘‘squawky”’ 
frogs, and everything. You don’t have to 
read Bubble Books to children. They will 
remain quiet and happy for hours playing the 
records over and over. And there are twelve 
Bubble Books now ready to choose from. 
You can get them at toy, book, phonograph, or 
department stores everywhere. $1.25 each. 


BuBsce Books “that sing” 


by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson. 


Pictures by Rhoda Chase. Bubble 


Books Nos. 1 to 12 inclusive are now ready. Many others in preparation. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 














Biltmore Handwoven Homespun 


Strictly handwoven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but ncw sheep’s wool. 

Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No aniline dyes used. Every color guaranteed. 

We use no lamb’s wool because it shrinks almost as long as it lasts. 

After we dye the wool in its raw state, we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then scour it two hours in 
hot Ivory —_——. and dry it on tenter hook fences in the sun. 

_ Thete ate about two hundred weaves and colors, and we ncver make two batches of the same pattern just 
alike. It is not casy to blend hand-dyed colors to exactly the same shade when in some cases there are as 
many as cight colors of wool in one mixing, and even if we could achicve the sameness that is produced by 
machine methods we would not like to do it, for there is a charm in the fact that a person is likely ncver to 
sce two suits of Biltmore Handwoven Homespun that exactly match. 

Biltmore Homespuns are made in a very old-fashioned way—yust as we have made them for 20 ycars. 

They were originated by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, and are the outgrowth 
of her philanthropy thru the establishment of an Industrial School in Biltmore Village, where boys and girls 
were taught Wood-Carving and Hand-Weaving. 

The school had its beginning back in 1901. It grew from ycar to ycar until the workers were permitted 
to sell their handiwork. Later 1t became known as the Biltmore Estate Industrics, and after it had outgrown 
the bounds of a school it was sold to Mr. F. L. Scely, who built and operates Grove Park Inn (the finest 
resort hotel in the world), located only a short distance from Biltmore Village. 

Old English Shop buildings were built on the grounds at the Inn. Morc looms were built by our own 
men and boys and we have grown until now it is the largest hand-weaving industry in the world, and we have 
friends who patronize us as far away as China, Uruguay, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, 
Argentine, Norway, Canada, Great Britain and thousands upon thousands of towns and citics at home. 

We have been awarded two gold and one silver medals. 

Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns ate not like any other in the world. They have a character and 
individuality of their own. 

They are not loose, shaggy, baggy weaves, such as onc usually associates with the name homespun. They 
are not simply sport goods, for though we make many beautiful sport weaves and they are worn in golf suits 
and the like by some of the wealthiest men and women in the United States, still our biggest business and 
the patterns to which we devote most attention are those for ladies’ Suits and Coats. 


We weave three weights : 


** Regular,’ which is a very substantial, closely woven cloth, quite hard twist, and weighs about 7 ' to 
8 ounces to the yard, 28 to 29 inches wide. 

“ Light Weight ’’ is made of preciscly the same yarn, but has 300 [ess threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. It simply is 
woven more looscly and is an ideal weight for 
ladies’ suits. 












Hand Loom, Built 


“‘Overcoat”’ is made by drawing three threads « ig oh arm 
together and making practically a triple thread. i lhe 


The overcoat cloth 1s of a wonderful texture and 
weighs about 14 ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespurs are prteciscly the 
same on cither side. We have scen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three ycars, then 
turned inside out and made over. 


Regular weights 3.50 per yard 
Light weights 3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 


shop 


Scven to cight yards are required for a 
lady’s suit, 

Samples costing us 10c cach will be sent on 
tequest. Please do not put us to this expense un- 
less you are seriously considering our homespun 


Biltmore Industries 


Established 1901 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. 























“I Hear...” 


Mitlions of dollars each year are needlessly 
lost because of the whisper— 


“| hear it is a good investment.” 


Through our 50 offices we “hear” thousands 
ot such reports. Many are worthless. 


Hearsay offers a broad road to mis-investment 
and loss. 


To guide investors who want carefully weighed 
information, we maintain offices in the lead- 
ing cities of the country and 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 

Today, liberal returns may be had from well 


chosen securities. Look for them on our cur- 
rent list. Sent on request for T.-170 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


























BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 











Profits on Your Savings that Satisfy 


New income-producing Business Property in Washington, D. C. 
makes possible to you, if you act before opportunity passes 


OUR 8% FIRST MORTGAGES 


First Mortgages are the investments preferred by bankers NOW. 
This house has the enviable record of never having incurred a loss to any of 
its investors during its business life of 48 years. 


The Value of Our Mortgages Does Not Fluctuate 


Our investment Saving Plan gives you the opportunity (if 
you prefer) of paying for these securities in ten equal monthly 
installments and receiving 8% interest beginning with the 
time the money is paid in. This enables you to secure more 
of these securities at the present rate of 8%. Denomina- 
tions $100, $500, $1000. Maturities 2-10 years. 








Founded 1873 
THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 815 15th St., Washington, D. C., Write Dept G. 








“ ~ Back - the. Bond! 


P Just as a man may be judged by the 

\- company he keeps so may the merits 
of a bond be judged by the house 
FLO O% aninit which issues it. 

¢; ee. eA. Back of every bond issued by the 

J ¥ ‘ ' Ager: American Bond & Mortgage Company, 

is the long record of sound financing 

of this house. 


And the bond holder is protected by 
every possible safeguard known to our 
executives through 41 years’ experience 
in the investment business. In these 

ars gone by many millions of dollars 
ene been invested in our bonds— 


AMERICAN always with profit and safety. 
Our li re describes curr 
BOC OMPANY tein Sed fort td 


American Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Chicago - 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Columbus, Ohio - Grand Rapids, Mich. - Davenport, lowa - Rockford, Illinois 


Sign Below and Mail This Coupon for Circular Q-311 
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J. P- MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 








DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 








MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
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MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 


KN 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s”’ readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Trust SERVICE FOR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Cxroostnc Your INVESTMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


SysTeMATIC SAvinGs PLan. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Secure Investments. Investors’ Mortgage 
Company, New Orleans, La. 


A Booxk.er Descrrsinc EquITaBLE SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Common SENSE IN INvEsTING MONEY AND 
SareTy AND 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Buildings, New York and Chicago. 


Equipment Trust Securities. Cassatt & Co., 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFEGUARDING Your Famity’s Future. Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, Trust Company 
Division, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Turirvt—witn A Smite. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Investment; Toe House Backine Ir: 
The Investors’ Company, Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Two MEN anp Tuetrr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Company, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEN AnD Bonps. National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York. 












































Sectional Bookcases 


Education, Knowledge, Culture, Success — 
all may be housed safely, economically and 
attractively in Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases. Start with a single unit if you 
wish. Your bookcases expand with your 
growing library. 





Above is our NEW Universal Style Sectional 
Bookcase. Wonderful quality at exceptionally 
low price. Ornamental addition in any home. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
Boston Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans 


Agencies in all cities. Send for FREE Catalogue 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Dept. 115, Cincinnati, O. 


Please send without charge samples of Bookplates, also 
Booklet, ““The World’s Best Books,” and Catalogue. 


Name 





Cie State 





























The Illustrated 
“Magazine 
de Luxe 


OWN & COUNTRY appears on your library 
table like an illustrated letter from your friends in 
many cities. Always with this comment appear photo- 
graphs —photographs edited with rare judgment 
and printed with the highest excellence of publishing. 





The result is a magazine with a surprising number of 
pages, devoted to telling about the latest entertain- 
ments of Society, the latest play or opera, or book or 
art exhibition; devoted to recounting interesting 
incidents about people of note, about amateur sport 
as it appeals to people of wealth, about their new homes 
and about club and country house life. 


TOWN & COUNTRY professes to a frank and 
wholesome friendliness toward outdoor life and lux- 
urious living, and it reflects this life with accuracy 
and understanding. 


Buy it at the better class newsstands, or—a surer way— 


SEND US $2.00 FOR THE NEXT EIGHT 
ISSUES, and secure the biggest and finest issues of the year. 


Gown €rGountry 


8 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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F Peshess the most important factor in 
the half century of Krakauer success is that 
the founders and present directors of the 
House of Krakauer are musicians by hered- 
ity and choice. The Krakauer is a musi- 
cian’s piano built by men who know music. 


@ Write for De Luxe Catalog of uprights, 
grands, players and reproducing pianos. 


LVAVAY, 
giuyeuveuveceeuvry 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
205 Cypress Ave., New York 
N. Y. City Retail Warerooms, 116 W. 44th St, 








The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is required. 


School Information Bureau 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square New York 











Everywhere 


STANDS 
‘ PAY. USACANA 


Anywhere Ano _Fonuich CounTmes 


Adjusto-Jite 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


fy LAMP of a thousand practical 
uses. More uses daily. The 
longer you have it the handier you 
find it. Clamps—stands—hangs— 
anywhere and everywhere—and 
stays where you put it. A necessity 
in home, office, store. All the light 
ou need where and when you need 
it. Hundreds of thousands are find- 
ing’Adjusto-Lite indispensable. Pre- 
vents eye-strain—reduces light bills. 
No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and 
compact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t 
scratch. Guaranteed five years. 
Complete with 8-ft. cord $ 
and plug, 5 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 


I4I-IS5I SO. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug 

and socket. Brush Brass finished, $5.00; Siatu- 

ary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.50. West of 
Mississippi, prices 260. per lamp higher. 
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Satisfying Service 


In action, day and night—all 
winter long, week in and week 
out—making your home com- 
fortable in all sorts of weather— 
this is the service given without 


fail by 


ThREAAINNEAPOLIS” 
& HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


Positively prevents fluctuating 
temperature—real comfort and 
economy is assured. No heat is 
wasted—no more fuel is burned 
than needed. 


Very simple adjustments of the 
thermostat enable you to have an 
evenly heated house all day—a 
lower temperature all night and 
the drafts opened in the morning 
before you arise—all operations 
automatically performed. 


The “Minneapolis” has been used 
successfully for 36 years on every 
type of heating plant - 
burning coal, gas or oil, 
—lasts a lifetime. 
Write for our attractive new 
booklet ‘‘The Convenience 
of Comfort’ ’—complete with 
illustrations. Mailed free. 


Minneapolis Heat 


Regulator Co. 
2786 Fourth Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





























y= electric lights give you 
one hundred per cent conve- 
nience only when controlled by 
DIM-A-LITE. Pull the cord to 
ee the intensity of light. 

IM-A-LITE screws into any 
socket—fits any lamp—saves cur- 
rent. Itisuseful in every room. 


WIRT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Next time you see an Electric Shop think of 


DIM-AcLii2 


For Sale Everywhere 
































Thin-Paper Edition of 
THOMAS HARDY 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 

A LAODICEAN 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 

TWO ON A TOWER 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE WELL-BELOVED 

WESSEX TALES 

THE WOODLANDERS 


Illustrated. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


z6mo. Leather, $2.50 
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The Hunt for Cigarette Supremacy 
Ends with Murad 


MURAD is'the World’s largest 
selling high-grade Cigarette— 


MURAD ismade of 100% PureTurk- 
ish Tobaccos— personally selected, 
by our own experts, from the finest 
varieties grown in the justly famous 
tobacco fields of the Orient. 


« Judge for Yourself —!” 


Mrggyros Mater of the Hoyhess Grade Torte 
eS pyekimt Cerin ae lr Nhe 
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Will you kindly address 
AMERICAN WALNUT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCI: 


PAMERICAN 


VALNUT 


“THE CABINET-WOOD SUPERLATIVE.” 


The Supremacy of American Walnut as the ac- 
cepted cabinet-wood of today—for the drawing-room, the 
modest sitting-room and the dining-room, no less than for 
the library or bed-chamber (and of course for ail the better 
Surniture) is such that the desire of the guest vies with 
the pride of the owner. 


The historical status of this true and beautiful— 
and most ¢ractable—wood constitutes a compliment for the 
restored good taste and judgment of the present period, 
which happily promises to be a long and creditable one 
owing to the ample supply of American Walnut and the 
wonderful facilities for making the best use of it. 

The Wainut Brochure, de luxe, will 


come to your library table with our 
complimenis, prompily on request. 


616 South 
d., Chicago 
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he more you look around at shoe 
values, the greater the wonder at 
the good old-fashioned moneys 
worth in Regal Shoes to-day. 
For instance, the satisfying select: 
ion of Fall and Winter styles at 
$722 2 859 939 at Regal /S= 
Yat Stores or authorized 
Whitman. Mass Re gal agencies 


REGAL SH 
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Jamuel Kirk Son: @ 


b altimore ‘Md 


Oldest Makers 
of 
5 ilverware 
in the 


\Jnited - States 


Established + 1817+ 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square 


WHAT SCHOOL?— 


The answer to your school problem will 
probably be found among the large num- 
ber of schools advertised in the Educa- 
tional Directory of this issue. The facil- 
ities of our School Bureau are also at 
your command for any additional assist- 
ance you may require in selecting ‘the 
school best suited to your demand. 


School Information Bureau 


New York 







































DRIFTWOOD FLAME 





of thoughtful gifts, 
sent free on request. 


shops 


Look for the Pohlson 
things in stores and gift 


sprinkled on your log fire will give 
forth wonderful colorings — the 
beantiful effects produced by burn- 
ing driftwood. In the fascinating 
flames can be seen the 
sky, the green of the sea, and the 
red and gold of the setting sun. 
Package containing 10 oz. lasts a 
long time. Sent Postpaid, $1. Ask 
for No. 4306. This is just one of 
the many novel things 
shown in our catalog 


blue of the 





POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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STEGER 


The Finest Reproduc 
\ Phonograph in the 





VERY beauty of score, 

every delicate shading of 
expression of voice or instru- 
ment is reproduced with life-like 
fidelity by the incomparable 
Steger Phonograph. 


To please the critical ear by 
creating the illusion of reality 
is the Steger ideal. Through 
the wonderful Steger tone-arm, 
which bears with correct pres- 
sure on all makes of disc 
records, the scientifically con- 
structed reproducer, and a 
marvelous tone-chamber of 
even-grained spruce, perfect 
sound-reproduction has been 
achieved. 


It brings all the world’s greatest 
artists to you. Hear the artistic 
Steger. It plays all records correctly. 
Steger dealers everywhere. Style 
book sent on request. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MFG. COMPANY 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: STEGER, ILLINOIS, where the 
“Lincoln” and* Dixie" Highways meet 


“TPF IT’S A STEGER IT'S THE MOST VALUABLE PIANO IN THE WOALD” 
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To The People of NewJersey 


Stop Crime Waves At Their Sources 
KEEP NEW JERSEY IN THE LEAD 


ROVIDE medical treatment and adequate training for those 

children and growing youth of this State who are in danger 

of becoming insane. Check the disquieting growth of insanity, 
instability, feeble-mindedness and delinquency. Apply well-tested 
preventive measures in each State institution. Convert hospitals 
and reformatories into centers of preventive work. Supplement the 
public schools and health departments with training and _ treat- 
ment they cannot provide. 


Dollars spent to insure sound minds and strong bodies for the rising 
generation save hundreds of dollars and valuable lives. The old 
way is hopeless and wasteful. 


Vote for the Institutional Construction Bond Bill at the November 
8, 1921, election, referred to the people by the Governor and the Legis- 
lature as required by the New Jersey Constitution. It will allow the 
State to build when prices are low and when men need work and to 
stop when prices are high. 


Interest and principal of bonds and operating expenses all are to be 


paid from revenues. No new taxes or methods of taxation are 
contemplated. 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


Dwicut W. Morrow, Ocpen H. Hammonpn, Pres., 
Englewood, New Jersey Bernardsville, New Jersey 
F. WaLuis ARMSTRONG, Exurs P. Ear.e, 
Moorestown, New Jersey Montclair, New Jersey 
Maras. H. Orro WirtPENN, Mrs. Lewis S. THOMPSON, 
Jersey City, New Jersey Red Bank, New Jersey 
FRANK A. FETRIDGE, JosepH M. Byrne, 


Newark, New Jersey Newark, New Jersey 
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1, 3 and 5 lb. 
Packages Only The Man Who Knows 


er en —lIt is Never 


Sold in Bulk. 





Lo discriminating use 
of White House Coffeehas 
made the erstwhile hasty 
breakfast — of thousands 
of busy business men — 
a function to linger over 
— that its invigorating 
deliciousness may be en- 
joyed to the fullest. 


DWINELL ~ WRIGHT CO. BOSTON - CHICAGO 





HEAVEN ang HELL §5(@3M./‘VE:: 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


This book of 632 pages, or any of the NEW, INEXPENSIVE WAY 


following works of Swedenborg, printed 





in large type on good paper, well bound AVE cost of gas or other fuel! Have 

in stiff paper covers, wil! be sent, pre- constant supply of uniformly hot water, 

paid, on receipt of 15 cents per book. all during heating season, by connecting an 
Divine Providence .. .. 629 pages Excelso Water Heater on outside of steam 
The Four Doctrines .. .. 635 pages 


or vapor boiler. 








Divine Love and Wisdom, 618 pages Tn = 
The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society | | 1 Replaces inefficient fire-pot coil. 
Rcom 748 3 WEST 29th STREET Now York { i - Boiling water from boiler heats supply 
at Hit of household water. Heater soon pays 
Hr for itself. 








Th ds in use. Requires no at- 
== tention. If plumber can’t 

| supply, write for full partic- 
ulars. Endorsed and sold 


| i 
@ une — by all boiler manufacturers. 















Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money back. 


XCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
142 Clinton Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CEL 


ADVERTISER 
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AN IMPROVED BELT EMBODYING ALL/}]] Pa 


THE REQUISITES & STYLE,COMFORT f'//f on boiler 
AND OUALITY 


THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL<co. 
CINCINNATI.O 
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The Philosophy of 
Brother Ostrich 
e 


HERE’S something almost human about the 
ostrich. Rather than face the unusual, he 
buries his head in the sand—thus exposing himself, 
rather recklessly, to the whims of happenstance. 


Isn’t that just like the chap who ducks under the 
sheets the minute the furniture creaks? 


Lots of folks shut their eyes when they need 
them most. In the matter of buying something, 
for instance—the important business of spending 
hard earned dollars. 


Who gets the most for his money? The man 


who buys blindly—or the fellow who reads adver- 
tising and discovers the things he really wants and 
needs? 


Who is the most economical housekeeper? The 
woman who buys haphazard, or the one who reads 
advertising and puts her household purchasing on 
a business basis? 

There’s no denying the great value of advertising 
to those who read it. It protects you against fraud 
and inferiority. It tells you what is new and good, 
making you a wise buyer. It saves you money by 
pointing out for your consideration only the best 
products. 


Don’t be an ostrich. 


Read the Advertisements 





























For a Lasting Memorial 


Your own personality and sympathy 
may be truly reflected in the correct de- 
sign and careful construction of a per- 
manent memorial of Barre granite. 


Our long and successful experience 
enables us to offer you a particularly 
sympathetic service 


Write for Booklet 2 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 een AVENUE NEW YORK 


7 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
1501 Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich. 
4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Works: Barre, Vt. 
Member of Memorial Crafis Institute 


HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 


21-4 














Fables and Fairy Tales 


THE ARABIAN. NIGHTS. Louis Rhead Ed.$1.75 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
ED TEIN, BR iiese si dc Oreinnicgoackksareeuueauis 1.78 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Louis Rhead Ed. 1. 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS—Louis Rhead Ed... 1.7: 
DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES 

J. Curistian Bay. 3 
FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS 

Epovarp LABOULAYE 
LAST FAIRY TALES. 
THE LITTLE LAME 

D. M. Mvtock.... 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
D. M. Mvrockx 


THE BOOK OF DRAGONS. E. 
THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. E 


>. NESBIT. . 
MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN 


Pa BOIS 6 5sob ab teKeceaveres ase. 
PRINCE LAZYBONES. Mrs. W. J. Hays.... 
PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. Mrs. W. J. 
PEPPER AND SALT. 
THE DWARF’S TAILOR 


EpovarpD LABOULAYE 
PRINCE 


BROW NIE 


NESBIT... . 


Hays.. 


Howarkp PYLe...... 1.7 


Zor D. UnpverRattt 1.9 
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DO SOS 


JULY 10 


Keep your narrow toed, high 
heeled, ‘‘dress up’’ shoes and 
party slippers if you must be a 
slave to Style; but if Health 
is of any value to you wear 
**Ground Grippers’’ whenever 
and wherever you use your 
feet as part of your understand- 
ing and not just as ornaments 
to a tortured nervous system. 


GROUND-GRIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


are the ORIGINAL muscle-develop- 
ing health shoes for Men, Women 
and Children. 

The illustrations above (an authentic case) 
show how speedily they can correct even 
the most aggravated conditions. By flexing 
naturally in every part, at every stride, 
they relieve nerve pressure, improve circu- 
lation, strengthen muscles, reduce swell- 
ings, straighten bones and soon restore 
feet to normal shape, vigor and comfort. 


GET A PAIR TODAY! 
Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents Everywhere 
Ground Gripper Shoe Company, lac. 
Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass. 


SEND 
FOR OUR MEDICAL 
BOOKLET ON FEET 
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Matchless for the 


Complexion 


STILL THE “PAVORITE 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 





The time for Vapo-Cresoline is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warmings of dangerous complications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp 
that vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed 
at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended ior Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make 
it a reliable protection when these diseases are epidemic. 

it gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and 
used for the past 42 years. The benefit 
derived from tt 18 unquestionable. 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 23 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated Throat, composed of slippery elm bark, 
licorice, sugar, and Cresolene They can’t harm 
you. Of your druggist or from us. toc in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Montreal, Canada 





or honiee. Miles Building 











Aspirin 


Always say “‘Bayer”’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester a Selieyticnsté, 





Educating the Child at Home 
By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


A practical book containing guidance for moth- 
ers and all responsible for the home life of children. 
This is not a question of elaborate apparatus or 
a mastery of pedagogy. An understanding of 
child nature, sympathy, and common sense have 
been found the prime factors. Its fresh outlook, 
sturdy sense, and simple explanations will make 
this book a blessing in many homes. There is a 
complete index. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 
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Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


and Ointment to clear dandruff 
. Samples free Of Outiousa: Dept Srgitching, we. 
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Be good to your feet 


They are good servants, yet 
they can cause a lot of pain. If 
they burn,ache or are blistered, 
; bathe them in mild solution of 


i 


Absorbine. 


THE ANTISEPTIC. LINIMENT 





This soothing liniment is cooling and 
reduces swelling. It is antiseptic and 
healing, prevents infection and in- 
vigorates tired, lame muscles. 


Have a liniment and an antiseptic 
ready foremergency. Absorbine, Jr. 
is both and is especially effective. 
Being non- poisonous, it is safe to 
have around, 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s ora 
liberal trial bottle sent for ten cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
432 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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CELEBRATED s¢ 
I urge those trou- 


bled with Gravel and 


NOWITCANBETOLD |) "attetay’#eq Ricumatiom to ma 


' ie ; use of Buffalo Mineral 
By Sir Philip Gibbs Springs water.” —G. E. 


“A public tired of war books,” writes , ., Roy, Surgeon-Major 
Cecil Roberts in the New York Times, DH} li ; 
“‘must not make the mistake of neglect- “s j z 650th Battalion, C. 
ing this, which has a frankness, a truth, { M. A., Montreal. 
and a stern reality never before shown 


in all the literature of the war.” $3.00 FOR GRAVEL AND RHEUMATISM 
Buffalo Mineral Springs Water is helpful in 


PEOPLE OF DESTI NY the treatment of Dyspepsia, Bright’s Disease, 
By Sir Philip Gibbs | | Gall Stones, Uric Acid, Gout and Nausea 
from any cause. It is an active anti-acid 

We are the people of destiny, according Diuretic. 
to Sir Philip Gibbs, who spent many 
months observing and studying us at Physicians and other interested persons are 
first hand. He has grasped our pe- invited to write to the Springs for “Fifty 


culiar development and potentialities , : +s ” . 
sth tadieaeatinl tien enaely tia fdas Years of Medical Opinions, a little book 
mind and marvelous insight can, $2.00 __ || | about Buffalo Mineral Springs Water written 
by many prominent physicians in all parts 
of the country. At all Druggists. 
HARPER & BROTHERS . - 
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VIRGINIA 
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a RT and hia § 
as RT EL RESOe 
1 i } appears every month in the United States exclasmelyé in 
THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
y ATLANTIC MONTHLY- CENTURY-HARPERS-REVIEW of REVIEWS 
SCRIBNERS end WORLDS WORK, InTHE CANADIAN MAGAZINE in Canada 
Send postage for advice where and how to go. The right hotel etc 
for space and rates jn our departments write to 
Sa) THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU. Inc 8 Beacon St, Boston Masa USA Qact 
HAWAII. __ TOURS TOURS 
Was aneune 
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enjoy America’s mid-Pacific Par- 
adise. Continuous outdoor rec- 
reation. Gorgeous scenery, 


——— ——! uits, visitin including 
ers; living volcano. E ~~ . 
Ask your nearest railway, Riviera, Italy, pt, Holy Philippines, juria, Korea 


travel, tourist or steam- Leaving Pacific Coast Jan. and Feb. 
ship agency for the new 


Hawaii Booklet just out. 


Land, Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, Spain, France, 





Or write direct to 
Hawall Tourist Bureau 
Honolulu, Territor yo. 
Hawaii, = © 














Switzerland, England 
Frequent departures—Jan. Feb. Mch, 


CRUISES 


To Bermuda, West Indies, etc. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


including 
East and West Coast, Panama 
Canal, Andes Mountains 


Frequent departures from New York 
December to March 





No Rushing — No Crowding — Everything First-Class 
Small DeLuxe groups, each limited to 12 members. Best steamersand hotels, lib- 
eral sightseeing and time for resting. Early reservation necessary. Send for 
information and itineraries. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. [Pui] 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 219 So. 15th St., 


b ee = 


aad nOnTH CAROLINA 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLIN 




















“TOURS | The seven segemne 5 The a cations, 
CAROLINA HOTEL OPENS | appealing to rwality people everywhere. 
jInformally Nov. 8th. Formally Nov. 20th 5. Oa CALIFORNIA 





Rates substantially reduced 


GOLF— RIDING— MOTORING —TENNIS 
DRIVING—SHOOTING—RACING 
For Reservations or Information address 


General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina 
NEW ORLEANS LA. | 


Fourth at Main 

Loo wat Nai0 VAN NUYS HOTEL 
Centrally located. Excetient cafe in con- 
nection. The best of accommodations at 
moderate prices. Folder mailed on request 


Tos Azecies HOTEL STOWELL 


416 8s. Let 

275 rooms, all baths. Running ice water. 
Fireproof: Strictly first class 50 up. 
Ask for folder and auto map of California. 
GEARY AT TAYLOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Convenient to shoppin 
business districts. Al 





MEDITERRANEAN TOUR 
sails January 7, 8. 8. Adriatic 


EGYPT, NILE CRUISE, PALESTINE, 
GREECE, SICILY, and ITALY 


Briefer tour sails February 18 
Write for details 
Bureau of University Travel. 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1922 


Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
| land, Englanc - The Passion Play. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


65 B Franklin St. 
Temple Tours poston, Mass. 
by sump- 


CLARK’S 17th Orient Cruise °%22™ 


8.S. Empress of Scotland, 25,000 gross tons, 

18 daysin Egy Lee >' Palestine, etc. Feb. 4, 
| 192323; G3 days $600 up, inel uding shore 
| excursions, hotels, guides, drives, fees, etc. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y 


EGYPT, PALESTINE 


| Sail Jan. 10 and March 11. Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Cairo, The 
Nile, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Athens, 


| Temple Tours 65 B Franklin St, 




















New Orleans 


i 


, amusemen 
rooms with 


and 
path. 





CHICACO 


RAKE 


CHICAGO 


. [) 


Stands pre-eminent among the a 
hotels of America. Front e 
Michigan and on the famous Boule- 
vard Link. Five minutes from the 
theatrical and shopping districts. 
Table d’Hote Memes at fone ular ow | 
Rooms for twc, pose 

up. Single rooms, eS. 00 2 an 2. fi 
rooms have bath. Write for booklet. 


OL: St. harles 





THe ST. CHARLES management is 
sending all over the world the unique 
and delicious Louisiana sweetmeat 
“OLE MAMMY”" 
CREOLE PRALINES 

"A Pound and a Half for a Dollar and a Halt 

with 25¢ added for postage and 

insurance, gaywhere 3h75 75. 
Send 18 "or mame for timple pris in cent hom, " | 
Adtren ST. “CHARI ES HOTEL 6. New Ortesae 

= anes 





Boston, Mass. 


This riment visits more than three- 1 aethe ) ) { 
queme a million homes ménthly, ‘com- Chic agos ( ituBeautiful 
prising the 650,000 pores ‘tn’ North America Leal | 

with incomes of ear and over. sake She 


WHERE-TO-GO for DEC. closes NOV. 1 
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re Drive 
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HOTEL-RESORT-& 








Y fe 
HOTEL HARGRAVE | 100-113 H t | St J Times Sq. FLORIDA INFORMATION 
West 72d Street, N. ¥Y. 300 rooms, each with bath. | W. 45th St. 0 @ . ames N. Y. City. Where togo. Whattodo. What possibilities. Its 
Absolutely fireproof. One block to 72d St. entrance | Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An | ©/imate—its healthful, truthful, wealthful oppor- 
of Central Park. Comfort and refinement combined | hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and | tities. Thirty years experience. 10 cents stamps 
with moderate rates. Send for illustrated booklet Ppoi of a well-conditioned home. Much | for bulletin. Geo. Andrews. West Palm Beach 
When writing to these advertisers wilk you | Utes’ walk to 40 theatres und ail best shops. ‘Rates | Writeto Where-to-go Bureau,8 Beacon Street, 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau. | and booklet on application. W. Jomwsox Ovivw, | Boston, for space & rates in our departments. 
een — A Tt 




















Nearest florist will tell you How fo 


Say it with Flowers” 


For Every Occasion-~Weooies ~ Curisreninas~Grrs 
REMEMBER THE BIRTHDAYS OF YOUR FRIENDS 
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THIS DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE HOME ‘“ 


Is a “Bossert” Fabri- _. ae with Extra sun porch and 


eB +5 srgola. , 
cated house _ «aut uae 43) See Be monde with 9° 
x Ss ke. fil eta : Ky 2 co pergola at 
Living ry : Ee. 4 £44 eachend 
Room sy ; 


12’x21’, Be Bn ; a $3,472 


4 Bed : 
Exclusive of 
— @.) Sun Porch 


Kitchen is - 
and Bath “4 - - _ em, F.O.B. 
room 4 - Brooklyn 


Smaller 
size, 


e ’ 4 rooms 
$2,215 

F.O.B. 
Brooklyn 


Send 25% cash with order and secure one of these charming cottage homes. They are the highly 
specialized product of an efficient and progressive organization. Erected in a few days by unskilled 
labor, without a board to cut or a nail to buy! 


ILLUSTRATED 72-PAGE CATALOG, 18 CENTS. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1312 Grand Street, ["="s"]Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Under Our Exclusive Management 
the S. S. “ Caronia”’ of the Cunard Line 
will sail from New York on 


JANUARY 28th NEXT 
RETURNING MARCH 30th 


The exceptional itinerary of sixty-one days 
of luxurious travel, prodigious yet leisurely 
sightseeing and perfect recreation includes 
visits to MADEIRA, SPAIN (Cadiz-Seville 
— Granada), GIBRALTAR (Tangiers), 
ALGIERS, MONACO (Nice and Monte 
Carlo), NAPLES(and environs), ALEXAN- 
DRIA (Cairo and Nile), PALESTINE 
(Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc.), CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, ATHENS, ITALY (Naples and 
Rome). Stop-over privileges in Europe — 
with return passage by Aquitania, Maure- 
tania, Berengaria or other Cunarders. 


THE CRUISE IS STRICTLY 
LIMITED TO 350 GUESTS 


Immediate application for accommodations advisable, 
Full information and descriptive literature on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 

















THE BEHAVIOR 
OF CROWDS 


By Everett Dean Martin 


Are your actions the result of your 
own conclusions, or are you influenced 
by mass suggestion—the crowd mind? 
This is what Hudson Maxim, the great 
inventor, has to say of this important 
book: “It is a subject which has not 
heretofore been given the attention it 
deserves. Few persons do their own 
pioneer thinking. . . . The rarest kind 
of independent mindness is that coup- 
ling of courage with conviction which 
can pronounce a truth a truth, a fact 
a fact, when recognized, without the 
sanction or support of any presumed 
authority. The author of The Behavior 
of Crowds has recognized these pregnant 
truths, and he has the rare faculty of 
presenting what he knows in most lucid 
language.” $2.00 
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Summer Camps 

It is to the interest of all Camps and 
Summer Schools to have full information 
regarding their camps on file with the 
Camp and School Information Bureau of 
Harper’s Magazine. This information 
is for use in connection with the service 
this Bureau renders to the readers of 
our publication. 

If you are conducting, or plan conduct- 
ing, a camp or summer school, please 
send booklet and full information 


Camp and School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square New York, N. Y. 




















COOKS 


CRUISE DE LUXE | 











Trustworthy Friends for 
Travelers 
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Accepted the world over as the best funds for travelers. 


"“A:B-A’ =" Cheques 


For particulars, write to 


Bankers Trust Company, New York City 
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The Raymond-Whitcomb 
Mediterranean Cruise 


Sailing February 14, 1922 
The Route 


The most interesting ever planned, including historic 
and romantic places—many of them off the usual routes 
of travel. Among others are the Azores and Madeira, 
Cadiz, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Constantinople, 
Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo, Corfu, the Riviera and Corsica. 
Generous and extensive shore excursions are included. 


The Date 


Ideal for winter cruising in southern waters. 


The Ship 


The great liner, “GEorGE WASHINGTON” — one of the 
largest and most sumptuously appointed ships afloat. 


A Special Feature 
The entire Cruise of two months — from New York 
back to New York—will be made on this one great ship. 
Rates, $625 and upward 
Send for our Mediterranean Booklet. 


Other Tours and Cruises to California, the 
West Indies, Hawaii, Florida, South America, 
Japan-China, Europe, Arabian Nights Africa, 
Round the World, Egypt and the Holy Land. 
For booklets address Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 
Beacon and Park Streets, Boston. 
Other offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


RAY MOND-W HITCOMB 
TOURS & CRUISES GE 
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“2° Trans-Pacific Highway 





American 
Travel Standards 
to the Orient 


Our national standards of travel — 
unsurpassed the world over—are 
fittingly expressed in this new American trans- 
Pacific service between Puget Sound and the 
Orient. 

Aboard these luxuriously appointed 21,000 ton 
U.S.S.B. liners built but recently especially for 
this service, discriminating travelers find all of 
those comforts and conveniences they are 
accustomed to at their favorite American hotel 
or club. 
This distinctly American service connecting two 
great continents via the short time-saving route 
is fast winning its place in the itineraries of 
experienced travelers. 
SAILINGS FROM PUGET SOUND 
Se attle- Tacoma, Wash.,— Victoria, B. C. 
SS. “ Keysrone State” November § 
SS. “Sitver State” November 26 


Ss. “ “Bes State’ Decen iber 10 
\ SS. “WenatTcHee’ December 24 
Your local railroad or tourist agent 
> will be pleased to give you full 
details, or apply to: 
NEW YORK CITY, 
17 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
- 142 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
The Paim Garden Tea Room Gi + SS All principal ¢ ities of the Pacific 
—A Tea Room De luxe to, ASS os — Coast and the Orient 


E. G. McMICKEN, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. 


~~ 


ANY WHERE ON THE PACIFIC 


ADMIRAL LINE 


1 ed es 
PACIFIC STEBAMSHI P COMPANY 





The American Consulaty at Mukden—once a Chinese Temple 


© Newman 


Treasures of the East 


Always have men sought for treasures 
and new opportunities. 

Westward across Europe, then westward 
across the Atlantic to America, and on to 
the Pacific—and then on westward again to 
the Far East—searching for new treasures and 
new opportunities. 

Manchuria today offers all the treasures 
of the East. It has rich industrial and 
agricultural opportunities, and resources al- 
most untapped. It is easy of access by rail 
and sea from China and Japan, with trade 
routes to the leading ports of the world. 

Ten thousand tons of coal 


to Europe, and American farming methods 
are being adopted. A company has been 
organized at Mukden, with a capital of 
ten million yen, to raise beets and refine 
beet sugar. 


Stock-farms are springing up on the 
Manchurian plains; soya fields stretch 
out for miles. The production of cement, 

lass, pottery, pulp, jute, tobacco, wool, 
em hides, furs, is being stimulated by 
scier.tific aid, Oil-refining is growing ‘in 
importance; modern methods of silk-filature 
are supplanting the ancient Chinese system. 


a day are coming from the 
Fushun mines, which have 
reserves of 1,200,000,000 tons. 
Two hundred million tons of 
iron ore of good quality are 
available for the steel industry, 
and the Anshan Steel Works 
have an annual capacity of 
150,000 tons of pig iron. Man- 
churian wheat is now moving 


For all information and free travel 
literature, write Yozo Tamura, South 
Manchuria Railway Company, 111 
Broadway, New York. 


, Four American Consuls keep in 
Some Exports in 1920 touch with Manchuria’s devel 


ment and make frequent public 

rts through the Department 
of Commerce in Washington. The 
South Manchuria Railway, the de- 
veloping factor in this land, fosters 
and encourages all enterprises that 
contribute to the growth and pros- 
perity of the country. 


Manchuria is a land of promise. 


The South Manchuria Railway, run- 
ning through Chosen (Korea) and 
Manchuria, is the only railway in the 
Orient with all-American equip- 
ment. It conducts a chain of hote! 
de-luxe, travel bureaus, and city and 
country clubs, 


from Manchuria 
Tons 
1,878,743 
121,179 
14,263 
- + 871,946 
Coll . . 2. « + Benge 
ee 8. fe 
Pig Iron i“ pee 
ae. eo. rea 
76,618 
157,443 
97,396 
1,977,444 
21,280,000 


+ 321,271 


Beans, Bean Cake . 
Bean Oil . 
Bean Meal 


Cereals 


oe ae 
Silk (wild raw) 
Silk (cocoons) 
Hides, Lbs. 
Tobacco, Lbs. 
Skins, Furs, Pes. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancunuria 


RAILWAY 











The Scout-- 
to California this winter 
o on the Santa Fe- choice 
of four trains - a quick trip 
in comfort.- the scenic way 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED is all that the name implies. Very best for best travelers. Finer than ever this 
season. You will like the Fred Harvey dininj-car service, and the through Pullman via Grand Canyon. 
The Navajo, Scout and Missionary carry tourist as.well as 


The Missionary also has Pullman for the Canyon. 
Many travelers prefer 


standard sleepers. They provide Fred Harvey dining-room service at artistic station hotels. 
to pet off the train for their meals. 
Never have you eaten a better meal for the money than on the Santa Fe. 
Never have you seen anything comparable to Grand Canyon National Park—or more interesting than the Petrified Forest 
and Indian pueblos. 
Ask for illustrated folders, ‘To Californiathe Santa Fe Way,” ‘‘California Picture Book,” and ‘Grand Canyon Outings.” 
W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Manager, A., T. & S. F. Ry. System, 1101 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Will You Be Alive 
5 Years from Today? 


Barring accidents you can if you have 
the will to try. Your condition of 
health is mainly in your own hands. 


So-called “‘old age” is not a matter of years. You can be 
old and worn out at 45 and dead at 50. “Old age” and 
disease are due to a premature decay which usually starts 
with the heart, the arteries or the kidneys. 


Physicians know that the surest way to keep the heart, ar- 
teries, kidneys and cellular tissues healthy is to remove the 
mineral deposits and poisonous wastes which the body ac- 
cumulates. A simple, pleasant means has been discovered 
for doing this—naturally and effectively. It is the constant 
and plentiful drinking of PARADISE WATER, from Paradise 
Spring in Maine. 


PARADISE WATER 


is so beneficial because its remark- 
able purity and solvency give it the 
power to dilute, dissolve and elim- 
inate the mineral and poisonous wastes 
of the body. Its continued use re- 
sults in a regular, frequent and natural 
washing out of the organs; just as 
Nature would do if every organ func- 
tioned normally. Ask your physician 
what the copious drinking of a really 
pure water can do for you. 


Paradise Water purifies the blood, 
helps to keep the arteries young, 
and promotes a buoyant, up-build- 
ing effect upon the general health. 


If you are ailing, you need Paradise 
to help you get well. If you are 
healthy now, drink Paradise to preserve 
that health, and increase your years 
of usefulness and well-being. Give 
this delicious, sparkling health-water 
a trial. 


FREE: 24-page health booklet, 
“The Story of Paradise Spring,” and 
names of dealers in your city. Leading 
druggists serve Paradise, and your 
grocer will deliver a case to your door. 
quarts, pints, half-pints. Nacural or 

arbonated, both delightful in taste, 
and perfect table waters, in addition 
to their health-giving qualities. 


PARADISE SPRING CoMPANY, Brunswick, MAINE 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


HE ‘charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the suggestion of sweet 
immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture and painstaking needlework 
—every woman of refinement will acknowledge this. 


So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of such garments 
to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that leave nothing to be desired 
call for the soap that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and luxuriant hair—the 
more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate it seems to care for them with 
Ivory Soap. 


Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the daily bath, for the 
toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because it offers every quality necessary 
for harmless, thorough, agreeable, convenient cleansing. Init are combined abundant 
lather, easy rinsing, mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance, and “it floats.” These 
are the seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer more. What other 
soap offers so much? 


IVORY SOAP [[n#] 99%% PURE ge 


IT FLoaTs 





The 7 Passenger Vestibule Sedan 


A Portrait by A. E. Northup 


PIERCE-<ARROW 


In tHe THREE YEARS since the Dual- 
Valve engine was introduced into the 
Pierce-Arrow six thousand users have 
registered their approval. Their experi- 
ence confirms the faith of the engineers 
who built it. These are the same engi- 
neers who have for twenty years made 
the Pierce-Arrow better every year. 
In these three years the car and its 


engine have been improved and re- 
fined in many ways without disturb- 
ing the power of the Dual’ Valve. For 
this chassis, with its incomparable en- 
gine have been designed bodies of low 
and graceful lines and of remarkable 
comfort and completeness. New styles 
of enclosed drive models are ready for 
immediate delivery. 





Toff Baker’ s ‘Vy 
My / Breakfast \ 
ly Cocoa 


is pure and good, de- 


a . 
een Grand / licious and a” 
- above oll ies which Genuine made only 
manel fie Vors Grand “tone \ Me Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 





Established 1780 
“ Guten Com; ariso ons DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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also « 
Vowe & Sons Piano Ci mae 
) Boylston Street, Bosto i * 























You drink to 
health—when 
you drink 


POSTUM Is designed, produced, sold 
and guaranteed to give a last- 


‘ ing and satisfactory service 
instead of coffee to hand-writers. 
Three Types 


Theres a Keason Self-Filling. Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 
Selection and Service 
et best stores 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 























